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PREFACE. 


The Government of Madias were pleased in May 1873 to 
accept an offer made by me to compile a Manual of the 
Trichinopoly District. My transfer to Madura District in 
1875, and other causes that it is not necessary to particu¬ 
larize, have delayed the completion of the work considerably 
beyond the time by which I had hoped to be able to finish it. 

I have not been as fortunate in receiving contributions 
from other District Officers as some of my predecessors in the 
task of compiling District Manuals. I have, however, much 
pleasure in thanking Surgeon W. G. King for a paper on the 
Diseases of the District, and Mr. W. A. Symonds for one 
on Jails. 

LEWIS MOORE. 

2 8th June 1878. 
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CHAPTER L 

GENERAL FEATURES OF THE DISTRICT ANT> 
DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES OF THE SEVERAL TALUQS- 


Position and Boundaries of tie District.—Mountains and Hills.—Rivers..* 
TmcHnfOPOLY Taluo— General Features.—Cultivation.—RateB of Assessment.— 
Irrigation. — Revenue. — Communications. — Public Bungalows. — Fairs and 
Markets.-^Principal Towns, Tricbinopoly, Srfrangam, Lilgudi. Musmi Taluq— 
General Features.—Cultivation.—Rates of Assessment.—Irrigation.—Revenue.— 
Communications.—Publio Bungalows.—Fairs and Markets.—Principal Towns, 
Musiri, Turaiydr. The Pachamalai Hills — General Features. — Natural 
Products—Area and Population.—Assessment. Kulittalai Talu a—General 
Features.—Cultivation.—Rates of Assessment.—Irrigation.—Revenue.—Commu¬ 
nications.— Public Bungalows.—Fairs and Markets.—Principal Towns, Kulit- 
talai, Manapparai. PuKCMjiALfe Talus —General Features.—Cultivation— 
Irrigation.-Rates of Assessment.—Revenue.—Communications.—Publio Bunga¬ 
lows. — Fairs. — Principal Towns, Perumbalfir, Nilikandapuxam. UbaiyaI!- 
palayam Talus— General Features.—Cultivation.—Rates of Assessment.— 
Irrigation.—Revenue.—Communications.—Principal Towns, Jeyamkondasfila- 
puram, AriyalUr, Udaiykrpklayam, Kilapaluvur. 


Trichinopoly 1 District lies between 10° 3 T and 11° 31' North Chapte* I. 
latitude and 78° 13 1 and 79° 37' East longitude, and has an area 

of 3,583 square miles._ It is bounded on the north-west and north -’ 

by the Collect orate o*f Salem, on the north and nortb-oast by ^oSries'rf 
Sonth Aroot, on the east and south-east by Tanjore, on the south the district, 
by the Puduiottai State and Madura, and on the west by Coimbatore. 

The district is at present divided into five taluqs, Tricbinopoly, 

Musiri, Kulittalai, Eerumbalur and Udaiyaxpalayam, of which 
Musiri, Perumbalur and TIdaiydrp&layam lie to the north and 


(l) .Properly Tmsir&.ppalli, the city, of the three-headed {Rahshata). —Dr. 

Caddweid’s Dravictian Ch'ammr, page 485. 



Kulittalai to the south of the Cauvery, 2 while Triohinopoly is 
divided by that river into two almost equal portions. ' t 

The surface of the country is generally very flat. It is, 
however, broken here and there by a number of protruding masses 
of crystalline rock, bosses of gneiss, of whioh the Triohinopoly 
rook in the centre of the fort, and the Golden Book near the 
Central Jail are the best known. There are, however, many 
others scattered over the distriot, of which that known as 
Ratnagiri, in the limits of Sivayam village near Kulittalai, and 
Perumalmalai, not far from Turaiyur, may be instanced as the 
most remarkable. The only hills of any importanoe in the 
distriot are the Pachamalais, which lie between the northern 
portions of the Musiri and Perumbaldr Taluqs, and extend into 
Ahtur Taluq in the Salem Distriot. The altitude of these hills is, 
however, by no means great, being generally not more than about 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and they are very feverish 
and unhealthy. A narrow valley separates these hills from 
another range, the Kollimalais, which is of considerably greater 
elevation, reaching in some parts to about 3,500 feet. This range, 
however, does not extend into Triohinopoly District, but merely 
forms the boundary between it and Salem. The south and south¬ 
west portions of the Kulittalai Taluq, and espeoially the Kadavur 
Zemindari, are more uneven and hilly than the rest of the district, 
but they are not traversed by any range of hills worthy of special 
note. 

The river Cauvery and its branch the Coleroon 3 constitute the 
only important hydrographic features of this part of the country. 
The former of these, rivers enters the district at its western 
extremity and traverses it from west to east. It forms the 
boundary between the Kulittalai and Musiri Taluqs, and then flows 
through Triohinopoly Taluq. At about eleven miles to the west 
of the town of Triohinopoly it separates into two branohes, one 
of which, flowing south-east, retains the name of Cauvery, while the 



o ie so called from K6.ver, turmeric, 
mggeats the possibility of the origin 
(airaS), red ochre, or Ki (K&vi), a 
ect of water (Tamil ).—Dramiim 
tioned in Ptolemy's Geography as 
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other, rurming to the north-east, is termed the Coleroon. These Chai*b 
fivers almost rejoin at a distance of about ten miles to the east of 

Triohinopoly Town, near the village of Koviladi in Tanjore Dis-- ' 

triet, where it has been found necessary to separate them by -an 
artificial bank. The portion of land enolosed by the two rivers is 
known as the island of Srirangam, famous for its extensive pagoda 
dedicated to Vishnu. To the west of this island the Cauvery is 
called the Agunda or Broad Cauvery. After its separation from 
the Cauvery, the Coleroon flows in a north-east direction through 
the taluq of Triohinopoly, and further on forms the boundary 
between the Udaiyarpalayam Taluq and the Tanjore District. 

The river Vellir forms the northern boundary of a portion of the 
district, separating Perumbalur Taluq from South Aroot, but it 
does not flow through any portion of it. A few villages in the 
extreme west of Kulittalai Taluq are irrigated from the Ambra- 
vati, which forms the boundary between that taluq and Coimba¬ 
tore. *A detailed descriptive acoount of each taluq in the distriot 
will now be given. 

TRIOHINOPOLY. 

Triohinopoly Taluq is divided into two almost equal portions General 
by the river Cauvery, which crosses its entire length from west to feature*, 
east. Prior to the introduction of Mr. Pelly’s soheme in 1861, 
the portion of the present taluq lying to the north of the river 
was termed the Lilgudi, and that to. the south the Monad Taluq. 

The area of the taluq is 519 square miles, its greatest length from 
east to west being about 36 miles and its greatest breadth from 
north to south about 30 miles. Of the 436 villages in the taluq, 

386 are held on ryotwari tenure, and 50 are mam. There are 
no zeminddri villages in it. The portions of the taluq along the 
Cauvery are irrigated by numerous channels from that river and 
are very fertile. The remainder of the taluq is, as a rule, unirri¬ 
gated, and is, in many parts, sandy and hilly. It is, however, on 
the whole very flat, and there are no mountains or hills of any 
importance to be found in it. To the south of the taluq there 
are 15 villages, known as the Ilupptrr Division, separated from 
the rest of the distriot by the Pudukottai Territory, which com¬ 
pletely surrounds them. 

The soil of the greater portion of the fields irrigated by the Cultiv 
Cauvery and its channels has been enriched by alluvial deposit 
and is most productive. Mr. PuoHe, however, who, when engaged 
in drawing up a scheme for the revision of the revenue system of 
the distriot had great opportunities of observing the nature of the 
soil in different localities, was of‘opinion that in some of the 
irrigated villages it had been much impoverished by an excessivo 
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'Chapter I. mixture of river-sand deposited during the frequent inundations to 
General -wMch the taluq was subject before it was properly embanked. 4 . 
'■ F£AT ^f. 8 ’ &0 'As regards the villages in the taluq to the north of the Cauvery, 
Mr. Puokle considered that, from the upper anicut to the Madras 
trunk road (No. 3), the soil was light and sandy and the irri- 
'gation good, hut not first-rate, while, from the same road as far os 
Ldlgudi, the soil was richer and the irrigation excellent. 5 In 
the Iluppur Division the soil is hard and gravelly, interspersed 
•with tracts of land so impregnated with saltpetre as to he almost 
hare of vegetation. There is, however, a considerable amount of 
cultivation earned on under tanks and wells in this portion of 
the taluq. 

Paddy is the principal grain grown in the taluq, no less than 
68,000 acres being cultivated with it every year. The most 
important dry grains are cholum, varagu and eumbu; oil-seeds, 
rigi, gram and dholl are also grown to a less extent, while a 
considerable quantity of land, especially in the villages do the 
north of the Coleroon, is cultivated with sugar-cane, indigo and 
cotton. A. large amount of rice is exported every year from 
Triohinopofy principally to Madura and Tanjore. The dry grains 
grown in the talnq are not sufficient to supply the local demand, 
and these grains are therefore imported to a slight extent. The 
staple food, however, of the mass of the population of the talnq is 
rice. Statement No. 7-A, given in the appendix, shows the extent 
of land in the taluq cultivated with each of the principal grains 
in Fash 1285. 

Bates of The rates of assessment on irrigated land in Trichinopoly Taluq 

aseessmm. var y p Rupee to Rupees 7-8-0. The mass of the fields 
irrigated by the Cauvery and its channels are charged either 
Bupees 5 or Rupees 6 per acre, while tank-irrigated lands pay, as a 
rule, Rupees 2-8-0. The dry rates range between 4 Annas and 
Bupees 3-8-0, more than two-thirds of the land of this description 
in the taluq being assessed at 1 Rupee per acre or less. 

Irrigation. The principal sources of irrigation are the Cauvery and its 
channels. The following statement gives certain details regarding 
the villages irrigated by the most important of these channels:— 


, ^ (4) Paragraph 15 of Appendix B attached to Mr. Puckle’s letter aa Deputy 
Director of Bavenue Settlement, to the Director, dated 28th October 1860. 

(5) Deputy Director, to Director, dated 30th May 1866, paragraph 20. 
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The principal tanks are Kuttappir -with an ayakat of 498 aores, 
paying a yearly assessment of Rupees 1,562; Kiliyur, ayakat 808 
acres, assessment Rupees 2,039; and V&lavandankdttai, the tank 
into which the Uyyakond&n channel finally flows, ayakat 654 
acres, assessment Rupees 2,150. Statement No. 4, given in the 
appendix, shows the extent of land cultivated under each souroe of 
irrigation, and the assessment charged on it. 

The following statement shows the revenue derived from each Bevanue. 
of the different sources in Trichinopoly Taluq for the last five 
years:— 




M] ,„ l 

Fasli 1283 

Fash 1284, 


Items. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-76. 

1875-76. 

Land Revenue 

^*23^368 

4 li 

4 li! 

fi 

4,33,844 

S- :: :: 

3l’550 

3i|m 

31$2 




The South Indian Railway runs across the taluq from west to Communi- 
east, the stations on it being Elamanur, Trichinopoly Port, 
Trichinopoly Junction, and Tiruvarambur. Of the two stations in 
Trichinopoly itself the former is close to the native part of the 
town, while the latter is at no great distance from the oantonment 
where the European residents live. The same railway also enters 
the taluq at its south-western extremity and rum through it as 
fax as Trichinopoly Junction, the only station on this portion of 
the line in this taluq being Kolattur. 

The following are the principal roads in the taluq : Road 
No. 3, the Madras trunk road, runs from Trichinopoly almost due 


•This refers to toddy alone, as, since Fasli 1284, the right to vend arrack 
throughout the whole district has been sold in one farm., and as it is therefore impossi¬ 
ble to show the revenue derived on account of the sale of this commodity in each 
taluq. 
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Chapter I. north as far as the limits of the Perambalur Taluq. It is in 
iMmtt excellent order, and metalled and bridged throughout. This road 
eatmbs, c, crogges ^ ijjjjggg over the Cauvery and Coleroon. The 
former of these has 33 arohes of 49 feet span each, and its total 
length is 1,936 feet. It was built in 1849 at a oost of about a 
lakh of rupees. The bridge oyer the Ooleroon has also 32 arohes, 
but they are of 60 feet span, and its length is 2,685 feet. It was 
constructed in 1862 at a oost of about 1£ lakhs. At a distanoe of a 
few hundred yards from the north end of the bridge over the Cole- 
roon, Road No. 4 branches off from the Madras trunk road, and 
runs in a north-eastern direotion across the taluq, passing through 
Lilgudi and Pullambidi. It is in good order, and metalled and 
bridged throughout the portion of it that is in Trichinopoly Taluq. 
Road No. 1 also leaves the trunk road at the same point as that 
just mentioned, and, running in a westerly direotion, enters the 
Musiri Taluq close to the upper anicut ; it is in good order, 
and metalled and bridged throughout. It crosses the Ayyar, 
which is at that point the boundary between Musiri and Trichino¬ 
poly Taluq, by means of an iron girder bridge which was erected 
in 1873 at a cost of Rupees 72,868. Road No. 2 branches off 
from this road at a distanoe of about' a mile from the Coleroon 
bridge, and passing through Mannachanellur, runs through Musiri 
Taluq and thence to Ahtur in Salem District. Roads Nos. 9 and 
10, from Trichinopoly to Madura and Dindigul respectively, run 
through a portion of the south-western part of the taluq. The 
former of these is kept in good order, and is metalled and bridged. 
The latter is not bridged in some places, and is not, as a rule, kept 
in first-rate repair, The traffic on these roads has been greatly 
d imini shed since the opening of the southern extension of the 
South India Railway in 1875. Road No. 11, the Karur road, runs 
along the south bank of the Cauvery from Trichinopoly to the 
boundary of the Kulittalai Taluq. It is in good order, and metalled 
and bridged throughout. Road No. 5 leaves the Madras trunk 
road in the Srirangam island, and runs via, the grand aniout in the 
Tanjore District to Combaconum. Road No. 7, the Tanjore road 
from Trichinopoly to Tanjore, via Tiruvarambiir, is one of the 
. oldest roads in the district, having been made in 1849. It is in 
good order, and metalled and bridged throughout. Road No 19 
runs from PullambSdi on Road No. 4 to Aramanaikuriehi on the 
bank of the Ooleroon. Road No. 20 from Sirudaiyur on Road 
No. 4, passes through Ltlgudi and goes on to Sengaraiyur on the 
Coleroon. It is intended to extend this road along the Ooleroon 
bank by the Nandaiyfc anicut and Tirumalav&di, till it joins the 
road already constructed along the bank of that river from the 
lower anicut as far as a village named Vapptr in TJdaayarp4- 
layam Taluq. Road No. 21 extends from Samayapuram On the 
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Madras trunk road to Irungalur, the head-quarters of an S. P. Cf. Chaitbr i. 
^fission, Road No. 8 runs from Triohinopoly to Pudukottai 

Only six miles of this road axe in the Triohinopoly Distriot, and -’ 

these are metalled and kept in good order. Road No. 6 extends 
from Triohinopoly to Combaoonum, via SarkdrpHayam. Of this 
road only five miles run through Triohinopoly Taluq, while the rest 
is in Tanjore District. Road No. 23 passes from Triohinopoly to 
Allituraij a pillage to the south-west of the head quarters of the . 
district. It is hoped that funds may he provided in time to 
enable the Local Fund Board to push on this road as far as Toga- 
malai, a village in Kulittalai Taluq on Road No. 25. 

■The only public bungalow in the taluq at present is the one Public 
in the Triohinopoly cantonment, which is under the management 
of the Municipality. Three other buildings, formerly used as 
public bungalows, situated at Tuvdgudi on the Tanjore road, at 
Samayapuram on the Madras trunk road, and at Ndgamangalam 
on the Madura road, are at present under the charge of the Public 
Works Department. The question of transferring these build¬ 
ings to the Local Fund Board is under the consideration of 
Government. In addition to these there was formerly a public 
bungalow at Sirugambur, not far from the upper anient, but, as 
it is off the line of road, it is of no use ; and for this reason the 
Local Fund Board in 1877 declined to take over charge of it. It 
is now rapidly falling into ruins. 

Weekly fairs are held at the following plaoes in Triohinopoly 
Taluq: at Uraiyur in the Triohinopoly Municipality every Sunday; mar 6 
at Tuvftgudi and Pirattiydr on Monday; and at Kolattdr on 
Tuesday; at Puliyur, Sirugambur and in a tope in Sirudaiydr, 
on Road No. 4, close to the Ldlgudi Deputy Tahsildar’s Office on 
Friday ; and at Samayapuram and Ilupp ur every, Saturday. 

The most important towns and villages in the taluq are Principal 
Triohinopoly, population 73,893; Srirangam, population 11,271; toira8 ‘ 
Ldlgudi, population 4,355; Pullambadi, population 3,371; Iluppur, 
population 2,968, and Mannachanellur, population 2,960. 

A lengthened account of the capital of the distriot is not neoes- —Trichi- 
sary here, as all the information that it has been found possible to MI10 y " 
collect regarding its past history is given in Chapters VI to IX, and '' 

asanaoeount of its present condition, together with a summary of 
the efforts that have been made of late years towards the improve¬ 
ment of the town, are given in the chapter on the municipalities ' 
in the distriot. Triohinopoly Fort is situated on the right bank of 
the Cauvery, about a mile south of that river, and at a distance in a 
direct line of 56 miles from the sea-at its nearest point. The > ... 

fort is a rectangular figure, measuring about a mile by half a mile. ,, i. ; i , 
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Chapter I. Till recently it was surrounded by ramparts and a ditch; the 
Feaotres^&c Wa ^ s k aTe now k een completely levelled and the ditch filled in„ 

_’ ' The entire space enclosed by the fort is densely populated. The 

streets in this part of the town are narrow, but have been on the 
whole regularly laid out. Inside the fort is the Triehinopoly Rook, 
which rises abruptly out of the plain to a height of 273 feet above 
the level of the street at its foot. An account of the temple and 
other buildings on this rook is given in the ohapter on ancient 
temples and buildings. A few hundred yards to the south of the 
rock is the building known as the Nawab’s palace, which was 
restored in 1873 at a cost of Rupees 36,181, according to a 
suggestion made by Lord Napier when he visited Triehinopoly 
in 1871 as Governor of Madras. The building now affords 
accommodation for the offices of the Tahsildar, District Munsif, 
Town Sub-Magistrate, District Registrar, and the Municipal Birth 
and Death Registrar. The Port Police Station is also looated 
in a portion of the building. It was originally intended that the 
Audience Hall should be converted into a Municipal Office, but the 
Commissioners declined to purchase it, and it is now made use of 
as a Normal School-house. Between the rook and the north-west 
entry to the fort, known as the Main Guard Gate, there is a 
handsome teppakulam in the houses round which the officers of 
the garrison lived during the stirring times when Triehinopoly 
was first a military station. One of these houses is still pointed 
out as having been Lord Clive’s bouse, but whether he ever lived 
in it or not may well he doubted. The Tahsildar’s Office was till 
quite recently looated in an old mantapam a few yards to the 
north of the teppakulam, where the Town Munsif still holds his 


The portion of the town where the troops are stationed, and 
where the civil and military officers reside, known as the canton¬ 
ment, is situated about 1| miles south of the fort. During the 
time for which Triehinopoly has been a military station the site 
of the cantonment has gradually been entirely changed. At first, 
as already stated, the officers lived round the teppakulam in the 
fort, and this portion of the town was not completely abandoned 
by the military till quite recently. In Dr. Banking’s Report on the 
Civil and Military Station of Triehinopoly, written by him as Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner in 1867, it is stated that the guard formerly 
kept up at what is still known as the Main Guard had been 
abolished only quite reoently, and it is strongly urged in the same 
report that the arsenal, which up till then had been stationed in 
the fort at the foot of the rook, should he removed to the canton¬ 
ment, and all the native guards withdrawn from the fort. This 
suggestion was carried out in 1869. The first Collectors of 
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Triohinopoly held their offices in Uraiyur 0 and also lived there, Ohatteb.I 
- -and to this part of the town the greater portion of .the troops in the F 

station appear to have been removed shortly after our first occupa- -’ 

tion of' Triohinopoly. Eor a considerable time the pagoda in 
Uraiyur was occupied by troops, but it was eventually relinquished 
on the earnest entreaties of its priests and managers. 7 The 
Uraiyur parade ground is still to be seen, although the offioers’ 
quarters, mess houses, &e., with which it was surrounded have 
entirely disappeared. After they had remained in this portion of 
the town for many years, the troops were moved to the site they 
now occupy, whioh is from every point of view greatly superior to 
the one which has been abandoned. With the exception of the lines 
in Puttur occupied by a Native Infantry regiment, -ah the troops 
in the garrison are now stationed to the south of the Uyyakondfin 
irrigation channel. The military force quartered in Triohinopoly 
consists at present of one battery of Artillery, a detachment of 
European Infantry, and three Native Infantry regiments. Of these 
two Native regiments are quartered to the extreme south-east of 
the cantonment, while the third occupies the Puttur lines to the 
north-west, the European troops being stationed in the centre. 

The Collector’s Office is held in a building formerly used as a 
dwelling house, hut which has been considerably enlarged and 
improved since it was purchased by Government. It is a commo¬ 
dious building, and on the whole well suited for the purposes to 
whioh it is applied. The Municipal Office is located in a small 
building close to it in the same compound. The Court of the 
District and Session Judge is held in a large building close to the 
Uyyakondan channel, which was also formerly a private residence. 

The Cantonment Magistrate and Small Cause Court Judge holds 
his office in the same building as the District Judge. 

Srirangam is situated almost in the centre of the island of the — Srirangam. 
same name, and about two miles north of Triohinopoly. The greater 
portion of the houses in the.town are inside the walls of the temple, 
of which a full account is given in the chapter on ancient temples 
and buildings. An account of the Srirangam Municipality will 
he found in the chapter on municipalities. The Triohinopoly 
Taluq School, the only school of this description in the district, is 
held in Srirangam. 

Irilgudi, the head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsildar of the taluq, —Lttguii. 
is situated twelve miles north-east of Triohinopoly on Hoad No. 20, 

(6) Dr. Caldwoll says that this name means literally “ The city of habitation." 

It is montionod in Ptolemy’s Geography as 'Oplfopa.— Caidiveli’s UrmiMan 
Orammar, Introduction, pages 17 and Oli. 

(7) Letter from Collector of Xrichanopoly to Board of Revenue, dated November 

* 701 , 18<>3 ' 2 
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and at a distance of about half a mile from the point where it 
branches off from Road No. 4. The country round the villagers 
c highly irrigated and very fertile, and, as it ia studded with tamarind, 
-coeoanut and other toes, it has a green and cheerful appearance. 
In 1873 an office was built for the Deputy Tahsildar, on the new 
standard plan, within the limits of Sirudaiyur village, at the place 
where Roads Nos. i and 20 meet. A sub-jail is attaohedto the 
building, and two latrines, a cooking room, an hospital building, 
and a ryots’ shed have been erected in the compound round the 
central office building. The cost of the office and the several out¬ 
houses was Rupees 15,063. The hospital shed having been 
found to be perfectly useless for the objeot for which it had been 
intended, was converted into a building which it was proposed 
shouldserveas an office for theSpecialSuh-Registrarwho is stationed 
at Lilgudi. This offioer, however, has now been given a room in the 
main building, and has consequently not availed himself of the shed 
intended for him. The Police Station is located in L&lgudi itself, 
in the building formerly used as an office by the Magistrate. 
There is a Middle-class Anglo-Vernacular School at Ldlgudi, 
which is well attended. Ldlgudi seems to have been at one time 
fortified to some extent, for it is mentioned in Orme’s History 8 
as a mud fort. No traces of the walls are now to bo found. 

Musiki. 

Musiri Taluq lies entirely to the north of the Cauvery. Its area 
is 667 square miles. The villages in this taluq along the north 
bank of the Cauvery, being well irrigated by channels from that 
river, are very fertile. The centre and northern portions of the 
talnqare, aaarule, unirrigated. In addition to the Cauvery, the only 
rivers of any importance in the taluq are the Ayydr and the Karai- 
pottdn&r; the former of these rises in a gorge between the 
Pachamalais and KoUimalais, and receiving numerous tributaries 
from both these ranges of hills, after a course of about 30 miles 
falls into the Cauvery near the upper aniout. Of the tributaries 
of this river the best worth mentioning is the Taligai. The Karai- 
potttndr flows through the Kattuputtur mittah and a number of 
Government villages situated at the extreme west end of the taluq, 
and falls into the Cauvery. 

The surface of the taluq is, as a rule, flat, the only range of hills 
in it being the Paohamolais, which separate it from Perambalur 
Taluq. The Kollimalais form iteboundary at the north-west comer, 
but they are entirely in the Salem District. South-west of the 
Kollimalais there is another hill, the Tolamaloi, which forms the 


(8) Orme's Siatovy of Hindustan, Vol. I, page 222. 
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boundary of the district at one point, although it lies entirely Chapter i. 

- .outside it. This hill is frequently visited by Europeans from GIrnpha;, 
Triohinopoly, as the climate is much cooler than that of the plains, FlUTUMS ’ &<: - 
while the view from the summit is beautiful. Mr. Onslow, when 
Collector of Triohinopoly, had a small bungalow built on the top of 
this hill, and was in the habit of spending a portion of the hot 
weather there "every year. On leaving the district he sold this 
bungalow to his late butler, whom he had appointed Tahsildar of 
Musiri, by whom it was sold to the KAttuputtur mittahdar. The 
building is now completely in ruins. There is another small hill, 
not for from Musiri, called Tiruvengimalai, that may be mentioned. 

It is situated a little north to the road from Musiri to Salem, 
and about three miles from the former place. It is about 270 feet 
high, and has a temple on the top, leading up to which there is a 
flight of 500 steps. A good view of the valley of the Cauvery 
may be obtained from the summit of this hill. 

There is one zemindAri in the taluq, that of Turaiyur, which 
comprises 33 villages, and pays a merely nominal peishcush of only 
Rupees 700 a-year. The Kattuputtur mittah in the south-western 
corner of the taluq has already been mentioned. It is the only 
estate of this description in the district, and was transferred from 
Salem in 1851. It comprises eight villages, and pays an annual 
peishcush of Rupees 15,901-7-11. 

The portion of the Musiri Taluq lying along the Cauvery River Cultivation, 
possesses a most fertile soil and excellent means of irrigation. The 
country north of the valley of the Cauvery and south of the 
Rachamalai hills is very uniform in character. The soil is black 
in the hollows, and red on the higher levels and in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the hills. Water is to be found, as a rule, near the surfaoe, 
and both tanks and wells abound, especially in the Turaiyflr 
ZemindAri. The principal grains grown in the taluq are paddy, 
cholum, cumbu, r Agi and horse-gram; varagu is found here and 
there, but it is not extensively cultivated. The sfaple food of the 
people in the villages all along the Cauvery is paddy. Further 
north dry grains, especially cholum and oumbu, are largely 
consumed. Statement No. 7-A in the appendix shows the extent of 
land in the taluq cultivated with each of the principal grains in 
Fasli 1285. 

The rates of assessment on irrigated lands range'from 1 Rupee Bates of 
to Rupees 7, the greater portion of these lands being charged aaseBflment - 
either Rupees 4-8-0, Rupees 5 or Rupees 6. The dry rates vary 

from 6 Annas to Rupees 3-8-0, one half of these lands in the taluq 

being assessed at 1 Rupee. 

The principal sources of irrigation are the Cauvery, AyyAr, and irrigation 
KaraipottAnAr. The following statement gives some details regard- 
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Chatteb I. mg the villages in the taluq irrigated by the more important of the 
^ OraERAi^ channels from the Cauvory;— 




No. of 

1 Ayakat. j 



irrigated. 

Extent. 

Assessment. 


N&ttuvkykk&l 


ACHES. CXS. 

ns. a. 

l 

Strlniv&sanaUtir Channel 
Tottiyam Periya V&ykkai 
Tottiyam Chinna Vaykkal 
Sipil&puttftr Channel 


i 

ft! H 


There are 53 tanks in the taluq, of which the most important 
axe Jamberi, which has an ayakat of 1,147 acres, paying an assess¬ 
ment of 5,708 Rupees a year ; the large irrigation tank in the 
Turaiyur Zemindari, close to the head-quarter village, ayakat 
3861 cawnies, assessment Rupees 3,066 ; Tirutalaiyur frmlr 
ayakat 614 acres, assessment Rupees 2,182; and Muxungakalattur’ 
ayakat 766 acres, assessment Rupees 2,567. Statement No. 4,’ 
given in the appendix, shows the extent of land cultivated under 
eaoh source of irrigation in the taluq and the assessment oharged 

The following table gives the revenue derived from the differ¬ 
ent sources in the taluq during the last five years:_ 


Itmns. 

Fasli mi, 

Fasli 1282, 



FasU 1285, 

Land Revenue 
Miscellaneous 

Stamps 

Road Fund 

2,90,462 

17^500 

5,906 

28,506 

8,02/211 

3,06,661 

n,586 

ll] 200 

28*685 

3 ’22|960 

iir 


There is no line of railway through any portion of the taluq. 
The station on the South Indian Railway at Kulittalai is, how¬ 
ever, almost exactly opposite the taluq head-quarters, and, as 
-there is a ferry across the river at this point/ there is a 
considerable amount of traffic from the taluq by this station. . The 
Lffi&pettaa Station is very .similarly situated with respect to 
Tottiyanq as there are femes across the river from Kattapalli to 
Sipiliputtur and from Eatlai to Aiyalifr. The following are the 
principal hues of road in the taluq : Road No. 1 enters the taluq 

af Triohinopoly 


on given in the n< 
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at its eastern extremity and crosses it from east to west, passing Oua™® I. 
-through the head-quarters of the taluq and Tottiyam. From _ General 
T ottiyam it runs in a north-west direction till it enters the Feaip1IB3 ’ c 
N amaknl Taluq of the Salem District, the last Tillage in Musiri 
being Harikistnavari. It is in good order, and metalled and 
bridged throughout. Road No. 13 runs from Musiri direct to 
Turaiyur, a distance of 18 miles. It is metalled and, with a few 
not very important exceptions, bridged throughout. A fine bridge 
on this road was built in 1873 over the Ayyar at Kannanur, 
formerly the head-quarters of the Turaiyur Taluq. Road No. 2 
enters the taluq at its south-eastern corner and running right 
across it vid Turaiyur, enters the Ahtur Taluq in the Salem District 
at its north-western extremity. This road is metalled, and is in 
fair order. Road No. 12 from Sippil&puttur to Valayapatti in 
Salem District da, Kattuputtur. This road is under construction, 
the portion from Kattuputtur to. the border of the Trichinopoly 
District having alone been finished. It is hoped that it maybe 
possible to induce the Salem Local Fund Board to extend it from 
the point where it enters their circle to Valayapatti on Road No. 

1. It has been proposed to extend Road No. 13 from Turaiyur to 
Perambalur. At present there is only a bandy-track, which 
in wet weather is almost impassable, between these two important 
villages. 

There are at present no public bungalows in the taluq. The Public 
building at Tottiyam, on Road No. 1, formerly used as a public b ' m S alowB - 
bungalow, on the abolition of the old Public Bungalow Fund, 
was handed over to the Public Works Department to be used as a 
store-shed and inspection bungalow. The question of transferring 
this building from that department to the Local Fund Board is 
under consideration. There was formerly a publio bungalow at 
Musiri, but that building is now used by the Head Assistant 
Collector as an office. 

The following are the weekly fairs held in the taluq: at Fata and 
Ohettikulam, at the foot of Subramaniaswami hill, on Sunday, and ma ritas. 
at Eragudi on the same day; at Tottiyam on Tuesday; at 
Musiri on Wednesday ; at Kannanur, on the bank of the Ayyar 
river, on Thursday; and at the-foot of Perumilmalai near Turaiyur 
on Saturday. 

The most important villages in the taluq are—Musiri, population Principal 
4,018 ; Nagayanallur, population 3,837 ; Uppiliyapuram, popula- town3 - 
tion 3,234 ; Tiruppangal, an Inam village, population 3,489 ; 
Kattuputtur, in the mittah of the same name, population 4,331 ; 

Turaiyur, the residence of the zemindar of the same name, popula¬ 
tion 6,308 j and Kirambur and Sikkitambur in the same zemindari, 
population 4,445 and 3,670 respectively. Of thes^ villages Musiri 
and Turaiydr are the only places of any importance. 
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Chattbu i. Musiri, the head-quarters of the Tahsildar of the taluq, is a mode. 

Sc ™ te ’ sized Tala&e ’ situated 011 Cauvery, almost exactly opposite to 
a _ak3, S o. Ku]ittalal giuoe lg67 italgo been ^ head . qu J te ^ of ^° 

Head Assistant Collector and Magistrate, whose division compre¬ 
hends the two taluqs of Musiri and Kulittalai. It i s also the 
head-quarters of the officer of the Public Works Department in 
charge of No. 2 Range. Musiri is a neat and healthy village, but 
it ib a place of no importance whatever, and was selected as the 
divisional officer's head-quarters probably because of its central 
position in the division. The taluq office is an old one. It is 
however, in good order, and the accommodation in it is sufficient! 
A sub-jail, with a latrine and cooking-room and an hospital building! 
now used as a resting-placo for persons who come to the office’ 
were added to the building in 1872. The Police Station was in a 
small thatched building opposite the taluq office till quite lately, 
but it has now been removed into the centre-room in the sub-jail 
building. In 1874 the Local Fund Board determined to open 
a small hospital in Musiri, and built a thatohed house for the 
Hospital Assistant in oharge. The dispensary is at present held in 
a portion of the old public bungalow, but it is intended eventually 
to locate it in a suitable building, which it is proposed to erect 
as soon as the necessary funds are forthcoming. The Local Fund 
Board has promised to assist, and it is hoped that it may be 
possible to raise a considerable sum from the wealthy landholders 
m and about the village. An imposing-looking Roman Oatholio 
Chapel was built here in 1876. In the same year the Local Fund ! 
Board did a good deal towards the general improvement of the 
vdlage: dust-bins &nd latrines were erected, the principal roads 
were gravelled, culverts were built, and the side-drains cleared out. 
Hp to this the condition of the village roads had been very had. 
In 1875 three flights of steps leading down to the Cauvery for the 
convenience of the villagers in washing and getting drinking-water 
were built by funds raised by the Tahsildar from local subscrip¬ 
tions, assisted by the Local Fund Board. 


—Turaiyur, 


Turaiyur, the head-quarters of a Deputy Tahsildar and Snb- 
Magistrate, is the largest village in the taluq. The head-quarters 
of the old Turaiyur Taluq was Kannanur, a village six A from 
Turaiyiir on the road to Musiri. The office in Turaiyur was formerly 
held in an old mantapam, but a new building, on the standard 
plan, was erected in 1874 a little to .the south of the village, by the 
side of the road from Musiri. There is a sub-jail attaohed to the 
office, and in the oompound two latrines, one for the use of the 
prisoners in the sub-jail and one for the general public, a cooking- 
room, and a shed for persons who come to the office to wait in, ■ 
have been built. The oost of the several buildings, including ! 
compensation for the land taken up for them, was Rupees 12,043. 
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There is an Anglo-Vernacular Qrant-in-Aid School, which is held Chap 1 
• in a building belonging to the zemindar. A good deal was done for Gen 
the improvement of the village in 1876. The large teppakulam, the 
water of which is used hy the greater part of the villagers for 
drinking, was oleared out at the expense of the villagers with the 
assistance of the zemindar, two latrines were huilt near the town 
by the Local Fund Board, and the roads were put in order. Not 
far from the teppakukun just mentioned, there is a very fine 
irrigation tank, which, however, is unfortunately very muoh out of 
repair at present. In the centre of this tank there is a curious 
and picturesque building three stories high, in which the zemindars 
used formerly to live for short periods when the tank was full of 
water. It is now out of repair and rapidly falling into ruins. The 
house in which the zemind&r lives is an ordinary building, of no 
interest whatever either from an historical or architectural point of 
view. The house in whioh. the zemind&rs formerly lived was 
pulled down by the present owner in 1868 beoause he had quar¬ 
relled with his adoptive mother who used to live there, and in 
consequence had taken a dislike to the building. 

The Pachamalai Hills. 

The Paohamalai, or Green Hills, are situated partly in Musiri and General 
partly in Perumbalur Taluq. A small portion of the range is in feature8 
Salem District. These hills are the most important in the district, 
but they do not reach a greater elevation than about 2,000 feet, or 
in some parts 2,500 feet above the level of the sea. Their 
greatest length from north to south is about 20 miles, measuring to 
the extremities of the spurs at either end. In shape the range ha 3 
a slight resemblance to an hour-glass, being nearly cut in two 
by ravines of great size and depth opening to the north-east and 
south-west. Of the two parts into whioh the range is thus divided, 
the north-eastern is the larger, and, as a rule, reaches a higher level 
than the south-eastern. Besides the rambling shape of the range, 
its most striking physioal feature is the great steepness of the 
western slopes compared with those on the east, whioh are rarely 
precipitous, and are broken by several long spurs whioh project far 
mto the low country. 9 The climate of the Pachamalais is 
notoriously feverish and unhealthy. No inhabitant of the plains, 
whether Native or European, can sleep a night on them without 
bemg almost certain to get a bad attack of fever. 

As the hills are ascended from the Musiri side they are found to Natural 
be covered on the slopes with jungle, consisting principally 0 f.l >roducts - 
usilaa ( Acacia umard) ; higher up the jungle becomes denser, and 
bamto ° faees we to be seen intermixed with dense masses of 


(0) Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Yol. IY, Part II, page 16. 
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thorny bushes. On the summit there are, in parts, forests of con¬ 
siderable extent, consisting' of vdngai ( Pterocarpm manupium 
c ' teak [Tectona grmulis), blackwood ( Dcdhmjia latifolia), and 
sandalwood ( Santalum album). In the interior the hills are 
covered with a dense jungle with bamboos through it. Round the 
scattered villages to be found on the hills patches of land have 
been cleared, in which cumbu, eholum, ragi, varagu, castor-oil, 
pumpkins aDd beans are cultivated in small quantities. The jack 
tree (Artocarpus iiitugri/oUiis ) is also extensively grown in these 
villages. The system of cultivation is the same as is found to 
prevail on other hill-ranges A few acres of jungle are burnt and 
cleared, the ground scratched up, and a few seeds scattered. The 
first season a fair crop is obtained, the second year the orop is inferior, 
and in the third season it is scarcely worth gathering. The field 
is then deserted and another patch cleared in the same manner, 
the relinquished laud not being returned to till ten or twelve years 
have olapsod. If the hills are ascended from Arumbavar in the 
Perumbalur Taluq, a dense bamboo jungle with vengai and small 
teak trees through it will be met with. 10 In addition to what 
has been already mentioned, the principal products of the hills are 
gall-nuts, a bark called vdmbadam-pattai, from which a red dye is 
extracted, the fruit of the hill gooseberry (Shodomi/rtus tomeiitosa) 
and honey. 

The hills have never been surveyed, and their area cannot he' 
ascertained with any approaoh to accuracy. In Fasli 1286 
(1876-77) 5,179 acres were held on puttah, hut this does hot by any ' 
means represent the area over which cultivation extends, as under 
the system of cultivation prevailing there, an account of which has 
been already given, the same land is cultivated for not more than 
two or three years running, and is then allowed to lie fallow. As a 
rule, about an equal extent of land is taken up and relinquished each 
year. For example, in Fasli 1281 lands assessed at Rupees 1,087 
were abandoned and lands paying Rupees 1,037 newly taken up, 
There are three villages on the hills: Yannadu, with 27 hamlets - 
attached to it; Tembaranidu, with 20 hamlets; and Kombai, with 6 
hamlets. The population of these villages, according to the census 
of 1871, amounted to 13,413 persons. It is very doubtful, however, 
if this return can he depended on, as it was taken by the village 
karnams, who very seldom visit the hills, and most certainly made .; 
no attempt to go through the villages, house to house, on theoeca- 
sion of the census being taken. 

The cultivated land on the hills is divided into two classes: 
ulavukadu, land capable of being ploughed, and punalkadu, or j 

(10) Letter from Deputy Conservator of Forests to Collector, No. 253, dated 
6th February 1873, : 
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land winch cannot be ploughed and the cultivation of which is Chap' 
^earned on by grain being dribbled in among trees and roots wher- C-en 
ever a few feet of soil is to be found. The former of these descrip- f EAI ™ 
tions of land pays 8 Annas and the latter 4 Annas an acre. The 
produce of the hill forests, excluding grain and the produce of the 
fruit-trees, was formerly rented out by Government, but latterly a 
seigniorage has been collected by rangers appointed for the 
purpose on all fuel, charcoal, bamboos, &e. brought down from the 
hills. By this means Rupees 3,089-4-2 were realized in the five 
years from 1868 to 1873. The hill-tribes are allowed to out what¬ 
ever wood they may require for domestic purposes. A tax is also 
raised on the honey produced, on the hills, from which about 60 
Rupees a year is collected. 


Kulittalai. 

The KuHttalai Taluq lies altogether to the south of the river General 
vauyery, which forms its northern boundary and separates it from 
Musm Taluq. It is the largest taluq in the district, having an 
area of 930 square miles; its greatest length from north to south 
is 44 miles, and its greatest breadth from east to west 23 miles. A 
narrow step of land m this taluq, running along the Cauvary and 
varyxng in breadth from one to two miles, is irrigated directly by 
channels from that river and is very fertile. With this exception, 
however, the taluq is, as a general rule, unirrigated and the soil by 
no moans productive. J 

The northern and central portions of the taluq are flat, while 
^ paTtS ’ and preseat a somewhat 
vmed aspect The eldest part of the taluq, and, indeed, of the 
whole district is the Kadavur Zemind^ri, which lies to the extreme 

souSTf 1 I" 9 - ^ • Tmage ° f K * daT “ “ 8itaated in the 

south of the zemindari, and is completely surrounded by hills, 

uwf’ m to “T S reat Although all 

this portion of the taluq is covered with hills, there is no range 
of any importance to be found in it. The principal one is that 

Tl ° he hand in ^nlittalai Taluq; one of 

these called Ratnagm, is within the limits of Siriiy^ village 

£an1 t0 ^ about fiv3 

ZZt S tinfhiiwv f"’- A ^ of 952 ^ leads -p to ■ 

on the Nereis a small temple dedicated to Siva 

and tiie wTround .^P^ on ^ch states that these steps 
and the wall round the temple were constructed in S. S. 1710 
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CiHirTER I. (A.D. 1788). The other, close to Togamalai, does not rise to nearly' 
FEiwurat&c. 80 8 reat a height- Tlle southern portion of the taluq, consisting 

-’ ' of the zemindtri of Marungipuri and 32 Government villages, 

comprised the old Manapparai Taluq, and was transferred from 
Madura to Trichinopoly in 1856. 

Cultivation. In the portion of the taluq irrigated by the Cauvery the soil 
is very fertile, as it is enriched by river-deposit. In the few 
villages to the extreme west of the taluq, irrigated by the 
Ambravati, the soil is not so good, as that river does not appear to 
possess the fertilizing qualities of the Cauvery. The supply is 
also irregular and scanty, and the land has constantly to be left 
waste for want of water. In the oentre and south of the taluq 
the soil is very poor, and is impregnated to a great extent with 
soda and saltpetre. The principal grains grown in the taluq are 
rice, cholum and cumbu; r&gi, horse-gram, varagu and dholl 
are also cultivated, but not to as great an extent as the other 
grains just mentioned. In the irrigated portions of the taluq rice 
is. the staple food of the inhabitants, but in the Manapparai 
Division the people, as a rule, live on cholum and cumbu. But 
little grain is exported from, or imported into, the taluq. State¬ 
ment No. 7-A, given in the appendix, shows the actual extent of 
land cultivated with each description of grain in the taluo in 
Fasli 1285. 4 

Irrigation. The principal sources of irrigation in the taluq are the Cauvery, 
Ambravati and Mtimundi rivers. The following statement gives 
some particulars regarding the villages irrigated by the prinoipal 
channels from the Cauvery:— 


No. 

Names of Channels. 

No of 
Villages 

Ayakat. 

Government Lancia. 


Extent. 


1 

MarudUr N4ttu V4ykk$l ., . 

Mah£d4napuxam do. 

2 I 

11 

7,’363 l 

10 848 l 7 

Nangapuram Viykkfl .. ,. .. 


There are 307 tanks in the taluq; none of them, however, are 
of any great importance. The two largest tanks in the taluq are 
Ru 3,T 7 ’ " ith 811 ayakat J °l 378 acres > P-KWP* assessment of 
Rupees 957 per annum; and bevaldr {supplied from the Mamundi 
mer), ayakat 266 acres, assessment Rupees 666. Both these 
tanks are m the Manapparai Division. There are a large number 







nnutiui 


public 
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of tanks, some of which arc of considerable size, in this division ; Chafer i. 
"but they are, as a general rule, much silted up and in had order, 

and, owing to the deficiency of their water-supply, it would not -’ 

pay to repair them. Only a small portion of the ayakat under 
these tanks is, as a rule, cultivated, and of the crops sown a large 
part is withered every year. The cultivators are a hardy race, but 
they are miserably poor and have been impoverished by frequent 
bad seasons. In fact a good season in Manapparai, either for the 
dry crops or the wet under tanks, is a very rare occurrence. 

Statement No. 4, given in the appendix, shows the extent of 
land under the several sources of irrigation in the taluq, and the 
assessment charged on it. 

The rate of assessment charged on wet lands in the taluq Hates of 
range from 1 Eupee to Rupees 6-8-0 per acre, the greater portion 06sessmen ■ 
of the irrigated fields under the Cauvery being charged Rupees 5, 

5-8-0, or 6, while those under the Ambravati are assessed at Rupees 
2-8-0. The rates on dry lands vary from 14 Annas to Rupees 
2-12-0, almost one half of the lands of this nature in the taluq 
being charged only 6 Annas per acre. 

The following table gives the revenue derived from the Revenue, 
different sources in the Kulittalai Taluq for the last five years :— 



FasH 128 t, 

FasH 1282, 
1872-73. 

FaaH 1283, 


FasH 1285, 

"Land Revenue 

178m 

I8SV 

I 8^419 

187367 

187/20 

Miscellaneous 

Abk&ri 

22^937 

||! 

1M00 

■ iiiroo 


Road Fund 

18*620 

221633 

22^031 

* i: " 7 


The Kulittalai Taluq is on the whole well provided with roads Communi- 
and other means of communication, and is especially fortunate in oatio:n8 - 
being traversed in two directions by a railway. The line from 
Erode to Triehinopoly runs through the taluq from west to east, 
and has stations within its limits at Katalai, IAMpdttai and 
Kulittalai. The southern portion of -the South Indian Railway 
crosses the taluq from north-east to south-west, running through: 
the Manapparai Division. The stations on the line in Kulittalai 
Taluq are Mhnapparai and Vaiyampatti. The following are the 
roads at present kept up in the taluq : Road No. 11, from Triohi¬ 
nopoly to Karur, known as the Karur road, crosses the taluq 
from east to west, running through the Kasbah station. This- 
road is metalled and bridged throughout. Road No. 25, from. 




i already giv 
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■ I. Kulittalai to Kovilpatti vid Manapparai. This road is metalled 
&c. throughout and is fairly well provided with bridges and culverts" 
except that a bridge is required over the M&mundi river at the 
point where this road and the Dindigul road meet and cross 
this river about a mile north of Manapparai. Road No. 10, from 
Triehinopoly to Dindigul, known as the Dindigul road, travorses 
the south-eastern portion of the taluq, running through Manap¬ 
parai. It is metalled throughout, but a few more bridges are much 
required on it. The Madura road, No. 9, from Triehinopoly to 
Madura, also traverses a small portion of the south-eastern extremity 
of the taluq, running through Kovilpatti and Tuverankuriohi. A 
small branch road has been lately constructed by the Local Fund 
Board, leading from the Madura road to Marungdpuri, the place 
of residence of the zeminddr of the same name. There are remains 
of what must have been once a fine road from Manapparai to 
Tuverankunchi via Puttanattam. This road runs through that 
portion of the taluq that was transferred from Madura, and it is 
generally believed that it is one of the many roads that were 
laid out under the orders Of Mr. Blackburn, when Collector of that 
district. It also appears to be on the whole probable that the 
, TricMllo Poly Madura formerly took this line. 
In 1877 the portion of this road from Manapparai to Putt&nattam 
was put in order by the Local Fund Board,, and it has been 
proposed that, as soon as funds are available, the remainder 
should be repaired as far as Tuverankuriohi. In 1876 a short road, 
intended as a railway feeder, was made from the Dindigul road 
to the Vaiyampatti railway station. There are no roads in the 
Kadavur Zamindfai. There are two bandy tracks, each about nine 
miles long, leading to Kadavur village, one of whieh runs from 
Vaiyampatti, and the other from Aiyalur in Madura District. ' 
These tracks are utterly impassable to spring carts, and it is only 
over the ^ that 311 ordill ary country-cart can be got 

There are public bungalows in the taluq kept up for'the 
accommodation of travellers at Kovilpatti and Tuverankuriohi on 
- “6 Maduraroad, and. at Manapparai on the Dindigul road. The 
■’ ^tobng 8 a * Manavda on the Karur road and Pudupalayam, close 
o the road from Kulittalai to Manapparai, and about 1^ miles 
from the former viUage, are at present under the charge ofthePublic 
Worirs Department In addition to these, there were formerly 
pubhc bungalows at Nangapuram and Kalpatti. The former of ' 
^!ta^ dl f 8 V 8 T th eoldKar(ir road > Vhich crosses the taluq at 
ofcrHue south of th e present line. When the 

sofd Th! b ^ ^ t b V ame ° f no use ’ “ d ™ 8 accordingly 

DLieutiT 40 ^ K f P i atti 7” hauded 0T9r t0 toe Police 
A/epartment to be used as a station-house in 1876. 
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The following are the weekly fairs held in the several villages Csai-teh I. 
in, the taluq: on Sunday at Pothampatti in the Kadaviir 
Zemindari, Kovilpatti in the Marungdpuri Zemindari and at Kulit- —- ’ 

talai itself; on Monday at Valanadu in the Marungipuri Zemin- 
dari, Nangapuram and Ohintimanipatti in the Kadaviir Zemindiri; 
on Tuesday at Kattapalli, close to the Katalai railway station, 

Aniyappur and Puttanattam; on Wednesday at Manapparai, 

Nadupatti (near Kalpatti), and Kosiir; on Thursday at Periyapatti; 
on Friday at Togamalai and Palaviduthi in the Kadaviir Zemin¬ 
dari; on Saturday at Siviyam, Elangakuriohi and Tuveran- 
kuriolii. 

The largest towns in the tahiq are Mahadanapnram 3 population principal 
6,016; Vaiganallir, attached to Kulittalai, population 3,048; towns - 
Nnngapuram, population 4,264 ; Sevaliir, of which Manapparai, the 
head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsildar, is a hamlet, population 
3,113; JReddiyapatti, of which Elangakuriohi is ahamlet, population 
2,752; Kilappagudi, in the Kadaviir Zemindari, population 3,915. 

The largest village in the Marang&puri Zemindari, according to 
the census returns, is Ponuampatti, of which Tuverankuriehi is a 
hamlet, population 2,566 ; Kulittalai, the head-quarters of the 
Tahsildar of the taluq, has a population of only 1,398 ; hut, if the 
population of Vaiganallbr, Manattattai, Muttubupalasamudram 
and the Inim Village Kadamharkovil, which are attached to 
Kulittalai, and in reality form with it one town, are added, the 
total is raised to 7,071. 

Kulittalai, the head-quarters of the Tahsildar of the taluq and a — Kulittalai. 
railway station, is situated on the river Cauvery. The greater 
part of the land round the village is highly cultivated, and there 
are numerous clumps of cocoanut and other trees in and about it. 

This gives the place a green and fresh appearance, especially as 
the village is one of the neatest and best laid out in the district. 

The village streets are on the whole good. In 1876-77 the Local 
Fupd Board had a number of them gravelled and the side-drains 
cleared out. In the same year a good deal was done for the 
sanitation of the town, and two latrines and thirty dust-bins were 
built. The Tahsildar’s Office is prettily situated in an open piece 
of ground, surrounded by cocoanut trees, close to the Karur road, 
between Kulittalai and Kadamharkovil. It was built in 1875, 
according to the new standard plan, at a cost of liupees 28,616-7-8. 

A sub-jail is attached to it, and in the compound there are a ryot’s 
shed, a sub-jail, oooking-room and latrine, and a public latrine. 

The old taluq office in the centre of the village is used as the 
Anglo-Vernacular Grant-in-Aid School-house. The Police Station 
is close to it. Kulittalai is the head-quarters of a District Munsif, 
whose jurisdiction extends over the taluqs of Musiri and Kulittalai 
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I- and a portion of Triehinopoly. His conrt is held in a building 
iso. fol TOerly used as a private dwelling house, for which a'monthly 
rent is paid. Up to 1874 the Tahsildars of Musiri and Knlittalri 
were Sub-Registrars for their respective taluqs. In that year the 
registration work was taken from them, and a special Sub-Registrar 
appointed, with jurisdiction over the whole of the two taluqs, 
exclusive of the portions under the Sub-Registrars at Turaiyur 
and Manapparai. His head-quarters are at Kulittalai. 

Manapparai,the head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsildarof the taluq, 

is a hamlet of Sevalur and a very small village, with a population 
of only 318 persons. It is, howover, a station on the South Indian 
Railway Extension Line, and this, added to the fact that it is the 
Deputy Tahsildar’s head-quarters, has of late made the place of 
some little importance. The Deputy Tahsildar’s Office is built on 
the old standard plan. A sub-jail forms a portion of the building, 
and there are an hospital shed and a sub-jail, cooking-room, and, 
latrine in the office compound. The Police Station is looated in 
the Deputy Tahsildar’s Office, and the lines are close to it. There 
is a ohattram in the village, which was repaired by the Local Fund 
Hoard m 1874, and is of great use to travellers. Up to 1877 the 
village site and-all the land round Manapparai were grown over 
with prickly-pear to an extent scaroely to be equalled in any other 
village in the district. In that year, however, the plant was 
completely removed, and the village has now a cheerful and neat 
appearance. The publio bungalow in Manapparai is the only one 
in the district that was not built by the English. It has a lofty 
Circular dome, and resembles in its style of architecture the large 
hall m the budding m Triehinopoly, known as the Nawab’s palace. 
It is, however, of course, on a much smaller scale. The building 
appears to be of Hindu origin, and is said to have been built by 
Mangammal 11 as a ohattram. 

Seven miles north-east of Manapparai, and about two miles off 

tile Dmdigul road in the village of Kuppanarpatti, a hamlet of 
Penyapatfa, the remains of a small military station are to be 
found, which appear worthy of mention. The ruins consist of two 
buildings, evidently once used as barracks for European troops and 
quarters for them officers, stables, a magazine, a guard-room, and. : 

three wells The ground on which these buildings have been erected 

nses considerably above the surrounding plain, and is about 10 
acres in extent. It is evident that it was once fortified to some 

“ tSF*** tiat * was an °»%“g-^tion from the : 
garrison in Triehinopoly, used to keep the wild tribes in the . 
zemmuanes in order. 


(11) Mangamm&I govern? 
dose of the N&yak dynasty. 


Madura and Triehinopoly as regent towards 
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Feramhalur Taluq lies 'between Musiri and ITdaiyarpalayam iwohe 
T aluqs, and to the north of Trichinopoly Taluq, by which it 
bounded on the south, while the river Yellar forms its northern features, 
boundary and separates it from Salem and South Aroot Districts. 

It has an area of 690 square miles, its greatest breadth from west 
to east being 21 mileB and its length from north to south 42 miles. 

The general aspect of the taluq is flat, the north-western portion 
being, however, more rugged and hilly than the rest. There are 
no mountains or hills in it of any importance, with the exception 
of the Paehamalais, which separate it from Musiri and run for a 
short distance into the taluq. Twenty-two villages of the Ari- 
yalur Zeminddri are in PerambaMr, but the rest of the taluq, 
with the exception of nine inam villages, is held directly under 
Government on ryotwdri tenure. 

• From the Pachamalai hills along the banks of the Yellar Cultivatioi 
and stretching up as far as the Udaiydrpdlayam Taluq, there is a 
continued plain of black cotton Boil, in which there are large tracts 
of stiff black olay. In the southern portion of the taluq border¬ 
ing on Trichinopoly, the country is rocky and the soil, as a rule, 
poor. Perambaldr is one of the Kddarambam, or upland taluqs, 
and there is but little irrigated land in it. Only two villages are 
directly irrigated by channels from the Velldr, but the tanks in a 
few other villages get their supply from this river. There are 
two affluents of the Yellar that irrigate a small portion of the 
taluq. Across one of these, the Kallar, two calingulas have been 
built for (he irrigation of Yembavur and Kottattur villages. 

The other, the Chinndr, rises in the Pachamalai hills in the limits 
of Lddapuram village, and falls into the Yellar at Kalingaraya- 
nallur. Across it three calingulas have been built, from which 
water is taken off for the supply of the tanks in some of the neigh¬ 
boring villages. There is a considerable extent of cultivation 
under tanks in the taluq. The most important of these tanks are 
the Attiyur tank, with a cultivated area under it of 607 acres, 
paying a yearly assessment of Eupees 3,411 ; Okalur tank, ayakat 
649 acres and assessment Eupees 4,645; and the tank in Arumbavur, 
ayakat 398 acres and assessment Eupees 2,136. Statement No. 

4, given in the appendix, shows the extent of land under each 
source of irrigation, and the assessment charged on it Lcbs rice is 
grown in Perambalur than in any other taluq in the district. 

The principal dry grains cultivated there are varagu, ragi and 
oumbu. 24,000 acres are under cotton, being half of the total 
area on which this crop is raised in the whole district. Cholum, 
dholl and horse-gram are also grown to a slight extent. Statement 
No. 7-A, given in the appendix, shows the extent of land in 
the taluq cultivated with all the principal crops in Fash 1285. 
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I. The rates of assessment charged on wet lands in Peramhalur 
0 va W from 1-12-0 to Rupees 7-4-0, only 23 acres, however 

' being assessed at the higher rate, while the mass of the irrigated 
land m the taluq pays 4 Annas an acre. The rates on dry lands 
range between 4 Annas and Rupees 3-8-0, the great bulk ' of the 
land of this description being charged at rates varying from 
7 Annas to Rupees 1-12-0. S 

The following table gives the revenue derived from the several 
sources of irrigation in PerambaMr Taluq in the last five years 


84,U; 


s , r ° ads ° f in PerambaMr.- 

Road No 3, from Tnchmopoly to Madras, traverses the taluq \ 
from south to north, passing through Peramhalur and Ydliiand^ 
puram villages. It is m good order, and metalled and bridged : 
throughout. Rond No. 15 connects AriyaMr and PeraJL ’ 
lur and then crowing through the north-west portion of the taluq,: 
enters the Ahtur Taluq m Salem District. It is not metalled or 
bridged, and, as it runs for the most part through cotton soil, # 
“ meaDS a pleasant Ma d.to travel-over in the rainy season. • 
Ihere are at present no public bungalows in the taluq. The 
transferring the bungalows at Toramangalam, close to 
^ andaP ™ m ’ wUoh are at under the. : 

Public Works Department, to the Local Fund Board is under 
consideration. There was formerly another public bungalow at 

by whom it is used as a place of worship ° ' 

Ta w k a ? SWh at ^ f0,l0Win ^ P Iaoes * PtounWto 5 

Wav andT^ T ^ Monda * ; at ?®^baltir itself on • 

luesday, and at Zngtnapuram on Wednesday. 

The most important villages in Peramhalur Talnn are TT„ m 
balur, population 5,112; Peramhalur, population 3 186 • ArZbT 
vur, population 2,466; and Yffikand^am, popltiofSt- 


to toddy alone, for the r< 


ns already give; 
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Kurumbalilr, the largest town in the taluq, is situated at a ChaptshI. 
distance-of about five miles from:Perambahir. It is noted for the Ctanouz 
ornamental'vessels and plates of brass and zinc inlaid withsilverand * BtltUBES ' °- 
eopper that are made there. Perambalur, the head-quarters of the 
Tahsildarof-the-taluq, is situated almost in the centre of the taluq 
on the old trunk road (No. 3) from Trichihopoly to Madras. 

The Taluq Office is on the-old plan, and-is the worst in the district; 

An estimate has been sanctioned for the construction of a new- office; 
but the building has not as yet been commenced. Perambalur is 
also the head-quarters of a District Munsif,. whose jurisdiction 
extends over XTdaiyarpalayam and. Perambalur Taluqs. The 
village-is considered an unhealthy one and is greatly disliked 
by native-officials. They principally complain of the water-supply, 
which is very indifferent. Vilikandapuram, the place that saw 
Vali,.was the head-quarters of" a taluq that comprised, the-northern 
portion, of the present Berambaldr Taluq- till the introduction of 
Mr.-Pelly’s scheme in-1861- It is now an unimportant village,- 
although sacred in the eyes of Hindus as the plaoe where legends 
say that B&ma met Y&li when on his way to .Ceylon, It is 
frequently mentioned in Orme’s History as one of the most 
important forts on.the main road from Madras to Trichinopoly. 

Udaiyarpalayam:- 

The TJdaiyirpfflayom Taluq lies to-the extreme north-east of'General: 
the district. It is bordered on the north:, and. south by the rivers ^ eatureB - 
CVellar and Goleroon respectively, on* the-east by the Chidambaram 
Taluq-in South Arcot, and on the west by Perambalur Taluq. Its 
area is 777 square miles, its greatest breadth from south-*west to 
north-east being'45 miles, and its- greatest length from-north to- 
south 29 miles- The general, aspect of the taluq is flat, and there 
are-no-mountains or even-hills efi any importance to he found .in it. 

Of the total area of the taluq 222- square miles are included 
in the Udaiylrp&layam and Ariyaliir Zemindaries,. of. which .the 
farmer is entirely in this taluq, while the-latter is divided between 
it and Perambalur. 

The soil in Udaiy&rp&layam' is for the most part a mixture of Culfoatioo. 
red sand and clay. There are, however, strips of.blaok.soil running 
along the hanks of. the Velllr and Ooleroon rivers, and to-the west 
of the taluq and throughout the greater part of the Ariyalur 
Zemind-iri the soil is black cotton, thinly spread over a substratum 
of limestone. About 13,750 acres in the taluq are covered with a 
jungle of low brushwood. There is hut little- wet cultivation 
in the taluq. The principal dry grains raised are varagu, cumbu 
and r&gi, and of these the two former are the staple food of 
the people. Dholl, horse-gram, gingolly oil seed and indigo are 
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Chapter I. also grown. Statement No. 7-A, given in the appendix, shows the 
Gbneeae extent of land in the taluq cultivated with eaoh of the principal 

eatuees, &c. gjgjjjg j n Pagii p2'85. There is hut little exportation or importation 
of grain, hut large quantities of firewood are carried for sale from 
different parts of the taluq to Comhaconum and other villages in 
Tanjore District. To such an extent indeed is the exportation of 
this article carried on, that the jungles with which the country 
is covered, especially those in the Udodydrpalayam Zemindari, are 
rapidly becoming denuded. 

Rates of The rates of assessment on irrigated lands in the talnq vary 

—SigaSan fr° m Bupees 2-4-0 to Bupees 5. The Ponndri channel from the 
Coleroon irrigates 17 villages, the greater part of the land under it 
being assessed at Bupees 3-12-0. The Kandr&dittam channel, 
taken off at the Nandaiydr anient in Trichinopoly Taluq, irrigates 
seven villages. The tank-irrigated lands in the taluq, which are, a» 
a rule, poor, are for the most part assessed at 3—4 an acre. The 
most important of these tanks are the Kandr&dittam tank, with an 
ayakat of 749 acres, paying an assessment of Bupees 2,654 per 
annum; the tank in Sripuranddn village, ayakat 411 acres, 
assessment Bupees 1,765; and Sukra tank in Kdmarasavalli village, 
ayakat . 551 acres, assessment Bupees 1,644. An anicut is 
under construction across the Vellar at Pelandorai, which will 
irrigate four villages in this taluq. There are near the village of 
Gangaikaadapuram the remains of what must have been .once a 
magnificent tank scarcely inferior to the Virknam tank in South 
Aroot District. The embankment of this gigantic reservoir, 
extending almost aoross the taluq from north to south, and ahou^ 
16 miles in length, is still to he seen. It appears to have been ' 
supplied with two channels, one from the Coleroon, which entered 
it at the southern end, and another smaller one from the Teller, 
whioh flowed in at the north end. Traces of these channels remain, 
hut the tank has been abandoned for years, and the bed is now 
almost entirely over-grown with jungle. An account of a remark¬ 
able pagoda near Gangaikandapuram is given in Chapter NNT, 
Statement No, 4, given in the appendix, shows the extent of land 
cultivated under eaoh source of irrigation, and the assessment 
charged on it. The rates of dry assessment in this taluq vary 
from 10 Annas to Bupees3-8-0, more than two-thirdsof the dry land- 
being charged 1 Bnpee per acre. The dry lands in the taluq are, 
as a rule, indifferent. There are, however, some lands along the 
Coleroon bank and the South Arcot frontier, where the soil being 
compounded of black sand and loam, is superior to those found in 
the rest of the taluq. 

Revenue. The following table gives the revenue derived from the 

different sources of irrigation in the taluq during^, the last. five 
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The following are the principal roads in the taluq: Road No. 6, 
from Trichinopoly to Mannfirgudi in South Aroot, traverses the 
taluq from west to east, passing through Kilapaluvfir, TJdaiyar- 
palayam, Jeyamkondasolapnram, and Q-angaikandapuram; Road 
No. 15, from Tiruminur to Kristnfipuram in the Perambalfir Taluq, 
on the confines of the Ahtfir Taluq in Salem Distriot, crosses the 
taluq from south to north-west. It starts from Tirumanur on 
the Goleroon, and passes through Kilapaluvur and Ariyalfir ; 

Road No. 17, from Madanakurichi' vid Jeyamkondasolapuram 
to Rajfindrapatnam, also traverses the taluq from south to 
north; Road No. 18, the Combaoonum trunk road, from 
Combaconum to Madras, crosses the eastern extremity of the 
taluq. This is the only road in the taluq that is metalled. Road 
No. 20 runs along the hank of the Coleroon, from the lower anieut 
as far as Vappfir. It is intended that this road should eventually 
he extended as far as Sengaraiyur in Trichinopoly Taluq, so as to 
meet the road from Sirudaiyur to that village. There are no 
public bungalows in the taluq. There are only two weekly fairs 
in this taluq ; one of these is held every Sunday at Ariyalur, and the 
other every Monday at Jeyamkondasdlapuram. 

The most important villages in the taluq are TTdaiyarpalayam, 
population 5,879; Ariyalur, population 5,852 ; Jeyamkondasola- 
puram,population2,729 ; Vilandai,population 3,263, andKilapalu- 
vur, population 1,750. ■ 

Jeyamkondasolapuram or the city of the Victorious Chola, the Prinoipal 
head-quarters of the Tahsildar of the taluq, is situated on Road j ™^ oniia< 
No. 6, about five miles north-east of TJdaiydrptlayam. The village sMapram. 
is an unimportant one, and the people in it are poor. The Tahsildar’s 
Office is on the old standard plan, but a new sub-j ail and out-houses 
have been built round it recently. The Taluq Sheristadar is Sub- 
Registrar for the whole taluq. There are two curious Jain figures to 
he seen in the village, an aoeount of whioh is given in Chapter XXL 

Ariyalfir is a more important place. It is the head-quarters —Ariyalur. 
of the Deputy Collector and Magistrate of the district, whose 
charge comprises the taluqs of Perambalfir and Ddaiy&rpalayam. 


This refers to toddy alone, for the i 


s already given. 
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Chapter I. It is also the ohief village in the Ariyalur Zemindari and the 
ri2mt»rto> re ^ enoe of the zemindar. The so-called rpalace in which he lives 

-' ’ is, however, a miserable building, almost in ruins. A commodious 

office was built for the Deputy Collector in Ariyalur in 1875, at a 
cost of Rupees &,098-9-11. Up till then‘that'officer had to hold his 
court in an old mantapam. There is also a Branch Post Office 
and a Local Funds School in the village. The Local Fund Board 
have recently opened a small Branch Dispensary there under the 
medical supervision of an Hospital Assistant. AriyaMr is a healthy 
town, but its appearance is dreary, and there is nothing of any 
interest connected with it. A considerable extent of the village 
site was oovered with prickly-pear up till 1876, when it was removed 
by the Local Fund Board. 

—Udaiyir- Udaiyarpalayam is the place of residence of the "zemindar of the 

5 yam ' same name. It is also the head-quarters of the Public Works 
Department‘ Officer in charge of No. 3 Range, which consists of the , 
taluq of Udaiyarpalayam alone. The village is a large one, but 
it is badly built, and there is nothing worthy of notice about it. 
What is known -as the palaoe of the zemindar is au uninteresting 
building of no architectural beauty whatever. 

—KOap&lu- Erlapaluvur is situated on Road No. -6, and is distant 22 miles 

from Lalgudi and 23 from Jeyamkondasolapuram. It was 
formerly the head-quarters of a taluq, and is now of the Deputy 
Tahsildar of Udaiy&rpalayam Taluq, whioh was transferred 
here from Raj endrapatnam in 1873. The Deputy Tahsildar holds 
his court in a buil d ing on the old standard plan, formerly used as 
the taluq office. A sub-jail on the new plan and out-houses have 
been recently built near it. Kilapaluvir is a small village, with 
nothing of historical or arohseological interest about it. It is, 
however, prettily situated, and is a pleasanter camping-place than 
moBt of the villages in the taluq. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GEOLOGY AYD SOILS. 


Introductory.—Part I, Plant-beds.—Part II, trttattdr Group, Coral-reel lime¬ 
stone.—Part 111, trttatttir Group, fjttattvlr Beds,—Part IV, Trichinopoly 
Group.—Part V, Ariyalfir Gtronp.—Part VI, Post-cretaceous Hoots (Cuddolore 
Sandstone).—Part VII, Metamorphic Hooks—Part VEU, Crystalline Kooks— 

Part IX, Superficial Deposits and Soils—Part X, Economic Geology. 

Of the geology of Trichinopoly hut little was known before Chaftbb n. 
the investigations of the officers of the Geological Survey of India Geolooy 
in that part of the country commenced. Indeed, the Reverend AS D Soa s - 
Dr. Muzzy, of Madura, appears to have been the only geologist who 
travelled over the Trichinopoly District before their arrival, and 
his observations, however valuable, were almost necessarily frag¬ 
mentary, his attention having been directed to the mineralogy and 
petrology of the district rather than to the elucidation of its 
geological structure. The Geological Survey of India began their 
researches in Trichinopoly in 1857, and concluded them in 1860. 

The following pages have been abridged, with slight alterations, 
from Volume IV, Part I, of their Memoirs by Mr. H. F. Blandf ord, 
and Part U by Messrs. W. King and R. Bruce Foote. 

The general geological conformation of the oountry is very General 
simple. The greater part of the area is oooupied by metamorphic 
rooks belonging to the gneiss family, and resting on these are country, 
three great groups of sedimentary rooks belonging to different 
geological periods, and overlying each other in regular succession 
from west to east. The first of these great groups belongs to 
the cretaceous era. Resting upon these cretaceous rooks are» 
secondly, a group of rooks whose exact age has not as yet been 
determined owing to the absence of organic remains, but which 
are provisionally distinguished as the post-cretaceous rooks. Resting 
on these again are the beds of the fluvio-marine alluvium of the 
coast and river deltas. The sedimentary formations form great 
bands, running in a north-east by north to south-west by south 
direction, and widening generally as they extend southward. 

The igneous and older sedimentary rooks of the district, as sedimentary 
regards their classification and mode of occurrence, will he described 
first. These sedimentary rooks oomprise several distinct groups 
of deposits resting unconformably on each other and representing, 
in broken sequence, a long geologic period. 'As developed in 
Trichinopoly District they are five in number, three of whioh are 
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n. undoubtedly of cretaceous age. Taken in descending order they 
r may be enumerated as follow: — 

Tertiary .. .. Cuddalore Sandstones, 

(The Ariyalur Group, 

e aceoua .. ( The Trichinopoly Group, 

I The TTttattur Group, 

Doubtful .. .. J The TTttattur Plant-beds: plant 

v remains and other fossils, 

and to these may be added a very remarkable and interesting 
formation, the “ coral-reef limestone,” which occurs at a few points 
at the base of the TTttattiir Group, apparently formed under some¬ 
what different conditions, but physically associated with it. 

The lowest and therefore oldest beds, the “ Plant-beds,” are 
seen in the neighbourhood of TJttattur, in the south of the 
Perambalfir Taluij, cropping out irregularly from beneath the base 
of the TJttattur Group, and oooupying the south-western comer of 
the sedimentary area. Prom this point, if we proceed either east¬ 
ward across the strike, or north-eastward along the general 
boundary of the sedimentary rocks, we meet with all the members 
of the above series successively overlapping eaoh other, and 
dipping at a low angle with much regularity to the east. The 
highest group, a mass of coarse, ferruginous grits of unknown 
thioknese, which has been termed the Cuddalore Sandstones, occu¬ 
pies a large area to the north-east, including nearly the whole of 
the TJdaiyfopflayam Taluq. A few outliers of those rooks are 
scattered here and there over the cretaceous rocks to the west of 
the principal formation, and are, in general, easily recognizable by 
their coarse grain, their mottled oolors, and the universal absence 
of any fossil remains. 


Part I.— Plant-beds. 

pSaoifoLtte the stratified portion of the series are, as has 

planUreds. already been stated, the plant-beds of TJttattur, and of these a 
description will now be given. The small group of shales and sand¬ 
stones, which have been designated the TJttattur plant-heds, are 
. seen at several points cropping out in five or six separate patches 
from beneath the beds of the TJttattur Group. Altogether they 
extend about 12 miles in a north and south direction, being finally 
overlapped by the TTttattdr Group at Kalpp^di on the north, and 
near bfeykukm, a few miles south of tJttattur, in the opposite 
direction. As a distinct group they are of small extent and of 
little importance, but they become of much interest owing to the 
nature of their fossil contents, whioh, with a few doubtful exceptions, 
consist of plant-impressions, principally Palm ssamia, all in a 
very fragmentary condition, and, owing to the softness of their 
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. shaly and sandy matrix, very readily obliterated by friction or Chapter II. 
carriage. Tlie position of these plant-beds proves only that they are Grolo&y 

older than the tTttattvir Group, which is probably of middle- - 

cretaceous age. Anything beyond this must be determined by 
other evidence. 

These plant-beds were first noticed in the neighbourhood of First notice* 
tjttattur, where the lowest beds are well seen in a little ravine at tJttattto. 
about a mile to tbe east of the building, formerly used as a public 
bungalow, near that village. At this spot they appear cropping 
ont from beneath the soft yellow gypseous days of the 'Cfttattur 
Group, which for some distance form the left hank of the nullah, 
while a thick” greenstone dyke, against the denuded face of which 
the latter were originally deposited, courses along the right hank, 

It is at the extremity of this dyke, where two small branches of the 
nullah meet, that the plant-beds crop out; and in the broken 
ground, drained by the upper branohes of the nullah, the coarse 
sandstones, with intercalated hands of soft white and grey shale 
of which they consist, are exceedingly well exposed. The bottom 
bed is a coarse ferruginous sand, containing pebbles and large 
blocks of gneiss, the latter always much decomposed. It is, indeed, 
a noteworthy fact that at this locality, and, indeed, generally 
where the plant-beds rest on tbe gneiss, the latter rock is 
decomposed to a considerable distance, and frequently to such an 
extent that, where the foliation is well marked, the decomposed 
gneiss has been mistaken for a bedded micaoeous sandstone. 

Elsewhere, in the country immediately around, this decomposition 
of the gneiss is not usual, and it is also rarely seen where beds of 
the other groups rest on that rock. 

The conglomerates are succeeded by a series of fine micaceous Be^sacceed- 
sbales, alternating with sandy shaleB and coarse semi-consolidated 
sands similar to that which forms the matrix of the boulder bed. 

These beds are exposed in section in the banks of several little 
ravines, and dip generally at an angle of five or six degrees away 
from the gneiss, but without much regularity as regards direction. 

In the finer beds, especially the soft grey micaceous shales, the 
impressions of Palceo sctmia fronds are tolerably abundant, the 
venation being well exhibited in freshly-broken specimens. The 
vegetable matter has entirely disappeared, and the softness of the 
rT, r. 1 fl is such that it is almost impossible to pack specimens for 
carriage without somewhat obliterating tbe more delicate parts of 
tbe impressions. Near the bottom is a band of ferruginous sand, 
similar to several which are intercalated in the shales, in which, 
together with some small pebbles of gneiss, several of an indurated 
clay, evidently derived from some earlier formed bed, were found. 

This cannot, however, be regarded as proving the former existence 
of a more ancient sedimentary formation. The fragments are 
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C""™ rl - small and few in number, and identical in appearance with some 
uroHaiu thin bands intercalated in the sands with which they occur. In 

- ' thin shallow deposits where the level of the water, owing to local 

circumstances, is fluctuating—and such may well have been the 
conditions under which the plant-beds were formed—nothing is 
more common than to see these deposits of mud, which have been 
laid hare to the sun and dried afterwards,- broken up and embedded 
in a subsequent deposit. 

Mr. Blandford has described in detail some other plant-beds 
. similar to that jnst noticed, discovered by him in several other 
villages in the Perambaliir Taluq, and also in Neykulam in Musiri 
Taluq. . It does not, however, appear to be necessary to repeat bis 
description of these beds here. 


Past EE.— ITttattub Group, Coral-reef Limestone: 


Limestone at 
Tirupp*itrir. 


The peculiar formation- that has been designated coral-reef 
limestone occurs in isolated ridges and bosses at several points 
along the boundary of the cretaceous rooks, the lowest beds of 
which are heaped around it, and occasionally, in a gTeat measure, 
formed of its debris. It rests sometimes on the plant-beds and 
sometimes, and more frequently, on the gneiss or on the lowestheds- 
of the Uttattur Group, and appears to belong exclusively to the- 
earliest portion of the Uttattur period, during which the clays and 
argillaceous limestone of the tJttattdr Group, abounding in the 
various forms of cretaceous cephalopoda, indicate the existence of 
a moderately deep sea. 


About a mile to the south of Thmppattur in the Musiri Taluq 
and to the east of the shallow nullah that flows down from that 
ullage, a broad rocky ridge, rising several feet above the level of 
fte surroundmg land, marks the boundary of the cretaceous rocks. 
A he rock of which tins ridge is composed differs strikingly both in 

structure and externa 1 appearance, &om the ordinary sedimentary 

rocks of the district. It is a compact splintery limestone of a pale 
pmx or cream odor, sonorous and brittle under the hammer, and 
breaking with a more or less conchddal fracture with equal facility 
m any direction. In general it exhibits no distinct bedding, hut 
ocoanonaUy a. thiek slah-like structure is perceptible over a limited 
area. Small irregular cavities sometimes occur in it, which are 
^tndly or wholly fined with crystallised caloapar. Extcma% 
t^reckismuch eroded and often deeply honey-combed by the 
oiat ”°sphere ; it is sometimes pale, sometimes black 
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base, it exhibits a mass of irregular white streaks, from a few lines Chaitfb H. 
to two or three inches in thiokness, preserving an irregular paral- 

lelism to each other and never intersecting. No organic structure ' uu> _ 

is perceptible in these streaks to the naked eye, and the rock shows 
no tendency to break along them in preference to any other 
direction; but an occasional weathered surface shows that they are 
corals of various species of Astrma, seen in section, evidently in 
situ , and embedded with the rock on which they successively grew. 

The total length of the Tiruppaltur Bidge is about half a mile. Form and 
It is divided in the middle by a small nullah, and in the interval 
are deposited some soft grey shales muoh resembling those of the Ridge, 
plant-beds, but which appear to belong to the Uttattur Group. On 
the western half of the ridge they lap round the base, and are seen 
in a small field drain resting against the highly inclined face of 
the rock at angles of 20° to 30°, with one or two lenticular calcare¬ 
ous bands at their base, enclosing a few pebbles of the limestone. 

About fifty yards from the limestone they are covered up by the 
coarse conglomerate that occurs at the base of the Trichinopoly 
Group, and this latter also is full of pebbles and boulders of the 
limestone. In the interval between the two main divisions of the 
ridge, a small isolated boss of the limestone, which has probably 
been separated from the main ridge by denudation, is exposed in 
a little gully which cuts through the tJttattur shales, and the 
latter.are clearly seen dipping away in all directions from the 
boss. Passing to the north-east along the boundary of the 
tTttaffiur Group, we meet with a few masses of limestone similar 
to that above described on the old Madras road not far from 
Neykulam, close to an old ruined temple. So far as can be made Neykulam 
out, these appear to be surrounded by the Uttattur clays, which Eidffe - 
occur quite at the base of the group, and are exposed in the 
gullies close by. Their relations are not, however, very clearly 
seen, as the limestone only is visible, except in one instance, 
projecting above the soil. 

Again, about a mile to the north-east of Khrai in thePerambalur Kind Ridge. 
Taluq, a prominent ridge of limestone is met with, part of which 
presents the characters of the coral-reef limestone, and part evidently 
belongs to the tJttattur Group. The ridge, which rises some 20 
or 30 feet above the average level of the soft shales around it, runs 
at right angles to the general strike of the Uttattur beds, the 
limestone bods of the latter having been deposited around a ridge 
similar to that of Tiruppattur, and concealing a great part of its 
surface. The coral-reef limestone is thus only exposed at its 
western extremity, where the Uttattdr beds have been removed by 
denudation, and where it rests apparently on some oalcareous 
shales, the relations of which are by no means dear. It is full of 
corals, principally of various forms of Astrieadce, among whioh a 
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Chatter II. Dimorphnstrcea is very oommon, and which stand out prominently 
mtoSoim 011 ^B^hared surface of the limestone, their lamella sharp and 

- ' distinct, reminding one of the silicifled corals of the English 

mountain limestone. The overlying limestone beds of the 
Uttattur Group, the mineral characters of which are quite local, 
and due evidently to their material being derived principally from 
the old coral reef, are also full of corals, and except that they are 
distinctly bedded and dip concordantly with the overlying shales, 
are scarcely to he distinguished from the massive limestone on 
whioh they rest. 


SWtambdr Again, near Sirukambur in the Triohinopoly Taluq, on the 
north hank of that branch of the AyySr river whioh flows past the 
village, there is a range of little bosses of coral-reef limestone. 
They are very small, the largest being only 30 feet aoross, and 
appear to rest on a mass of gypseous shales, whioh in mineral 
character are undistinguishable from the local shales of the tfttat- 
tur Group, while they are certainly uneonformable on the plant- 
beds close by. So far as the dip of the shales can he relied on, they 
appear to underline the limestone. Moreover, on the opposite side 
of the limestone, and where the limestone is absent, on the shales 
there rests a bed of conglomerate limestone, full of IJttattur fossils! 
and containing fragments of the coral limestone, whereas neither 
fossils nor pebbles occur in the shales below. This bed of lime¬ 
stone, which is very conspicuous, may he traoed aoross the 
nullah striking to the south-east, and the shales beneath it, some¬ 
what changed in mineral character, are also well exposed to the 
south of the nullah, where they undoubtedly overlie the Varagup- 
p&di Eidge. It would seem, therefore, as if the coral-reef limAs^ne 
were partly of subsequent formation to the lowest beds of the 
Uttattdr Group, in which, as shall be seen presently, small local 
unconformities, indicating irregular deposition, are 'of very 
frequent occurrence, 

AE the ooral-reef limestone ridges hitherto described occur 
unquestionably at the base of the trttattfe Group, either resting 
on gneiss or on the plant-beds, or possibly, in one or two oases, 
on some of the first-fonned deposits of the Uttattur Group. 


Iw ^ We to the limestone at Kallakkudi, a vUlage on 

Makkudi the confines of the Udaiyfrpalayam Taluq, which is in all respects 
the finest example met with of this peculiar rock. It forms a 
broken ndge or series of ridges, about 3^ miles long, extending 
' - alon g edge of the cretaceous rocks from near Pullamhddi to 
a point about a mile and a half north of Kallakkudi. Of the main 
mdge that part immediately to the north of Kallakkudi is most 
clearly exposed, and is that in which the peculiar characteristics 
of this singular formation are lest to be studied. Its greatest 
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■width is about 250 yards. It rises with a gentle slope from the Chawbk m 
gneiss, presenting a rugged surface of close-packed limestone 

masses. Towards its base no definite structure is perceptible, the -- 

great protruding hummocks being pitted and honey-combed 
into a variety of irregular forms by the action of the weather, but, 
in the middle and upper ports, a very distinct bedded structure is 
manifested in the arrangement of the masses, although there is no 
corresponding change in the mineral character of the rook. 

At the summit of the slope the rock disappears beneath regur, 
and a short distance beyond this the Trichin opoly beds, resting on 
the limestone, are seen wherever broken ground exposes the under¬ 
lying rooks. The rock of which the greater part of the ridge is 
composed hears a close resemblance to that of Tiruppattur. The 
streaked ooralliferous variety is occasionally seen towards the base, 
and elsewhere the rock is either white or of a pale flesh or yellow 
color. The first of these three varieties presents rather an earthy 
or chalky fracture, and, so far as can he judged by the eye unaided 
by chemical tests, would seem to he an almost pure indurated 
calcareous mud. This, however, is never seen in large masses, but 
only in the interior of blocks of the flesh-colored variety, which is 
hard and snhorystalline, being, in fact, the white rook altered by 
the infiltration of a calcareous solution. The third mentioned 
variety is the most common, and derives its color from the admix¬ 
ture of an oehreous clay, similar to that which occurs so largely in 
the bedded deposits of the fTttatttir Group. In this variety, which 
occurs both at the base and in the higher parts of the ridge, fossils 
are occasionally found, and sometimes a great part of the stone 
consists of comminuted shells. Close to the bottom a few pebbles 
of gneiss, apparently derived from the underlying boulder-bed, are 
occasionally met with. 

The fossils noticed are not very numeroue, but are of interest Fossils found 
as tending to confirm the view of the Ijttattur age of the limestone ; KaSaMmdi 
they consist of— Kidge. 

Corals .. .. 1 species. 

Ehynchonella .. 1 „ 

Ostrea .. ..1 „ elongated and plicated like 

0. larva, much resem¬ 
bling a species common 
in the ITttattur Group. 

Pecten .. .. 1 „ the large-ribbed species 

noticed at Tiruppattur. 

Belenmites .. .. 1 „ not determinable. 

Following tbe outcrop of the Triehinopoly beds to the north¬ 
west, another patch of the ooral limestone is met with at the south 
of the nullah that drains the Kallakkudi Yalley. It is low andflat 
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Chapter II. and resembles in all respects the limestone of the lower part of the 
akbSoSs Ridge, the streaked eoralliferous rock being common 

- ‘ both in situ and in the boulders of the rock, which are enclosed in 

the overlying Trichinopoly conglomerates. It is, in fact, the base 
of a ridge, the upper part of whioh has probably been denuded. 
The southern edge of the Kallakkudi Ridge terminates somewhat 
abruptly, and the Trichinopoly beds are exposed in one or two 
little nullahs dipping away from it usually at a high angle. Ad¬ 
joining the camping-ground at Kallakkudi, at a distance of about 
Further 200 yards from tbe main ridge, we meet with another small ridge 

fimMtonif of limestone, on which the village is partly built, consisting in 

part of the eoralliferous form of the limestone. A break of about 
a mile then intervenes, which is occupied by the boulder-bed, and 
we then come to the Vadugapettai Ridge, whioh extends for about 
a mile to the hank of the Pullambadi nullah. The rock of this 
ridge is much concealed by tbe soil, and the summit olose to the 
village, which is the most elevated point for many miles round, is 
thickly covered with an isolated patch of ferruginous sand, similar 
to that whioh oooupies the high ground of the UdaiyarpSlayam 
jnngles. Some of the rook is, however, exposed on the western 
slope, and, close to the village, the same variation in the character 
of the rock is observable which obtains elsewhere. The eoralliferous 
form of the limestone occurs only at the base of the ridge, where 
the corals are very abundant, and the rock massive in structure and 
honey-combed on the surface. The upper part, on the other hand, 
exhibits, when viewed on tbe ground, a decided bedded structure • 
and when broken, a subcrystalline fracture, being composed of 
broken corals, shells, &o., cemented into a compact limestone. 

Pisolitic At the base of this ridge a peculiar rock of a pisolitic structure 

limestone. ooonrs in g^t quantity. It is made up of small pisiform nodules 

formed by the deposition of successive coats of calcareous matter 
round fragments of the limestone, and cemented together by 
similar material generally into a compact stone, with occasional 
irregular cavities. It is probably formed in part beneath the soil, 
where the latter is thin, for, in a section exposed in a small quany 
in the Trichinopoly beds (here also limestone), a layer of the 
pisolitic rock, about six inches thick, was found beneath the cotton 
soil, and resting on about two feet of little rolled fragments of the - 
. different varieties of the limestone. 

Structure of The nudei of the individual nodules are most frequently mere 
ttepuolitic grains, and the nodules vary from the size of a pea to that of a 
hazelnut; but sometimes the rock is made up of limestone fragments 
of all sizes, up to four or five inches in diameter, and not unfre- 
quently masses of the pisolite itself are seen imbedded in a more ' 
recent formation of a similar nature. This rock, although more 
abundant here than elsewhere, is by no means peculiar to this 
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ridge. Limestone Mocks, both of the coral-reef and purer Chatter u. 
sedimentary varieties, are also occasionally found with a similar Geoloot 
calcareous coating, one or two inches thick, in which the pisolitio AK D ° l ls - 
structure is largely seen, and where it is difficult to imagine that 
any accumulation of calcareous matter could take place mechani¬ 
cally or chemically. 

That this rock is of sub-aerial and recent formation there can Age of the 
be little doubt, for it ocours coating the limestones in situations P lsolitl0 roclc - 
where no accumulation of water is possible. Moreover, in a speci¬ 
men presented by Mr. Cunliffe to the Geological Museum, a speci¬ 
men of Hellix fallaciosa, one of the commonest living snails of the 
country, was thoroughly embedded. There is, however, some 
difficulty in understanding how successive coats of oalcareous 
matter could be deposited round a number of nuclei so as to form 
pisolite, if the nodules were not freely suspended in the formative 


Part HI.—IIttattur Group. IIttattur Beds. 

The IIttattur Group is the lowest of the three main sub- Extent of 
divisions comprised in the great fossiliferous series of Trichinopoly the frltattcr 
above the plant-beds. It occupies a strip of country about 30 Group ' 
miles in length and 3 or 4 miles in average width, and extends in 
a north-east direotion from the neighbourhood of the village of 
Tiruppattur in the Musiri Taluq, to within a few miles of the river 
Vellar, where it is overlapped by the Ariyalur Group just before 
the entire series disappears beneath the great deposits of regur and 
alluvium which occupy the valley of that river. Along the whole 
of its western boundary it rests with undisturbed stratification 
either on the gneiss or on the plant-beds and coral-reef limestone, 
but on the south, where it abuts against the confines of the grani¬ 
tic region of Taohankurichi, a village in the Triohinopoly Taluq, 
it is cut ofl by a system of little parallel faults and concealed 
beneath the beds of the Triohinopoly Group. That it originally 
extended far to the westward and southward of its present limits 
seems very probable when we regard the lithologic characters of 
the existing formation and the evidences of extensive den udation 
afforded by the abundance of its debris in the conglomerates of the 
higher groups. No traces of it have, however, been found any¬ 
where to the westward or southward of its present area, and on 
the north-east, in the district of South Aroot, it is equally 
wanting. 

_ In lithologic oharaoter the tJttattux beds present much variety. Lithological 
Fine silts, calcareous shales, and sandy clays, frequently conore- < * arMter 01 
tionary and more or less tinted with oehreous matter, predominate * 6 sroup ' 
throughout the group, and, as far north as Kerudamangalam and 
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Chapter II. Karai in the Perambalur Taluq, constitute almost the entire bull 
Geology of the deposit. To the north of these villages limestone hands 
AND Soils- become intercalated in the lower or western part of the group,'and 
sands, grits and conglomerates in the upper or eastern part; these 
changes in mineral character being accompanied by a great 
enrichment of the fauna in the one case and an impoverishment in 
the other. Conglomerates are of rare occurrence in the lower part 
of the group. Indeed, except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the ooral reefs, scarcely anything that can he called a conglomerate 
is to he met with in the bottom beds, whioh consist of soft shales 
formed of the finest- sediment, and resting at varying angles and 
with most irregular stratification, on the uneven gneiss bottom. 
Gypsum not Gypsum occurs in most of the argillaceous beds, and is, to a 
n™u» mP ° ra ’ certain extent, characteristic of the tJttattur Group. No inter- 
stratified bands of this mineral, or any that could he regarded as of 
contemporaneous formation, have, however, been met with. It 
either forms plates of irregular thickness intercalated in the beds 
and filling cracks in the clays and shales with which it is associated, 
or it is found segregated in concretions and. occasionally replacing 
the original shells around . casts of Nautili, Ammonites, and some 
of the thick-shelled mollusoa. In all oases it appears to have 
crystallised out subsequently to the formation and partial desiooa- 
tion of the enclosing strata, and has probably been introduced by 
waters infiltered from the surface. 


stratification. The stratification of the Uttattur Group, although tolerably 
regular on the whole, and exhibiting a general dip to the south¬ 
west, presents many anomalies which lead to the conclusion.that it 
is by no means due to regular superposition of sediment deposits 
on a horizontal sea-bottom, hut rather to the hanking of successive 
layers of sedimentary matter: the dip of which is, with few excep¬ 
tions, due to the shelving form of the banks on which they Were 
formed. 

Fauna ol the The fauna of the tlttattur Group is especially rich. Its prin- 
Gronp 41 is the abundance and variety of its cephalopoda, 

and in this respect it may he held to equal, if not to surpass, the 
remarkable fauna of the Valudaiyar beds of Pondicherry. The , 
forms, however, are nearly all different, and for the most part 
peculiar to this group. One or two species of Ammonites, and, 
possibly one of Ancyloceras (Samites, Forbes) ocour in the Uttat¬ 
tur beds, hut, as a rule, the Ammonites hear more resemblance to 
upper-cretaceous species and are in .some oases identical with ; 
green, sand and even white chalk forms of Europe. Some few of 
them also pasB through into the Triohinopoly Group, but the 
number of these does not appear to exceed a very few species. 

The specific development of the genus Ammonite is : not the - 
only instance of the richness of the eephalppod fauna. Aneyloceras", 
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Scaplutes, TurriliUs, (Samites T), Ttychoeeras, and Baculites all 0 iapi.e ir. 
furnish representatives. Nautilus also is represented by seven 

species and a great abundance of individuals, while of Belemnites - 

(the only Dibranchiate genus) only three species have been 


The remaining classes of the mollusca, the Gasteropoda, Gon- 
chifera and Brachiopoda, are all well represented, as will be seen 
by the following provisional generic list. Those, the species of 
which are numerous, are marked with an asterisk, and a great 
abundance of individuals is noted by the mark f- 


Gasteropoda,. 

■ Kostellaria.'t 
‘ Fuses, 

Yoluta. 

: Natica-f 
Nerincea. 
Turritella. 
Turbo. 
Phasianella. 
Pleurotomaria.f 
DentaJiura.t 
Cerithium. 
Patella. 
Emarginula. 
Ciiiulia. 
Aeteonella. 
Tornatella. 


Conchifera. 
f Ostrea.f 
‘ Pecten.f 

Spondylus.f 

Plicatula. 

Inoceramus.f 

‘ Arca.f 
Pectunciilus. 

Leda {doubtful). 

Trigonia. 

Eadiolites. 

• Cordium. 

: Oytherea. 
Teredo. 


BraeMopoda, 

Terebratula. 

Ehynchonolla. 

The above list is, in all probability, very imperfect, as may be 
expected from the nature of the materials from which it has been 
drawn up, and it is likely that there are many omissions whioh 
will. become apparent when the collections are fully examined. 

Such as it is, however, it. is characteristically cretaceous. The 
presenoe of such genera as Oinulia, Aeteonella and Radiolites, and 
the great abundanoe of Inoeerami, no less than the absenoe of most 
genera especially characteristic of oolitic or tertiary times, fully 
respond to the indications afforded by the cephalopoda of the 
cretaceous age of the fauna. 

Of other forms of life there are many instances. Corals of Otter forma 
several speoies ocour in the lower beds, many of them derived o! 
from the wreck of the reef limestone, but some also of con¬ 
temporaneous origin. Of Aimelios also there are several species, 
some of them peculiar to, and very characteristic of, the group. 
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n. Wherever they occur they axe always in great abundance, and 
* are very characteristic of certain beds. Of the Crustacea no 
examples have been met -with. The “ crustacean” remains 
mentioned by Dr. Muzzy as occurring in great abundance in 
the JBelemaite days of tjttatttir are concretionary nodules, as are 
also the fossil turtles mentioned by the same observer. The 
remains of vertebrate animals are also very scaroe, the vertebra 
and teeth of a shark and a few bones of doubtful nature being the 
only instances of their occurrence. 

Plant remains in the form of drift-wood, sometimes bored by 
the teredo, abound in certain parts of the group. The wood is 
eycadaceous and exogenous. 


Part IY.— Trichinopoly Group. 

The Trichinopoly Group, the middle sub-division of the cre¬ 
taceous series in the Trichinopoly District, is, like the tTttattur 
Group, confined to that district, where it occupies a narrow strip of 
country between the tTttattur and Ariyalur Groups. Its greatest 
width 3J miles, is near its southern extremity, where, overlapping 
the faulted boundary of the ttttattfir beds, it rests immediately 
on the gneiss extending down to the alluvial plain of the Oauvery. 
Its width diminishes gradually as it stretches, northward; thin¬ 
ning out, and not apparently overlapped, until all trace of it is 
lost beneath the cotton-soil in the north of the district, beyond 
which we find the Ariyalur Group resting on the tTttattur beds. 
It is, therefore, distinctly unconformable to the tTttattur Group, but 
it is not strikingly so except at its southern extremity, where 
the latter group had suffered some disturbance in the interval 
preceding the formation of the Trichinopoly Group; while, with 
respect to the Ariyalur Group, no decided unconformity of bedding 
is to he detected, owing possibly to the want of good sections at 
the junction of the two. The distinction between them rests at 
present solely on the evidence of the fossils, coupled with the fact 
that the Ariyalur beds extend beyond the Trichinopoly Group and 
rest on the gneiss at both extremities of the latter group. 

The Trichinopoly beds are even more characteristically than 
: those in the tTttattur Group the deposits of a shallow sea. As far 
north as Kerudamangalam in the south of the Perambalur Taluq the 
stratification presents the greatest irregularity, an irregularity 
evidently due to the shifting of currents, and yet, owing to the fine 
and regular lamination of the beds over large areas, most puzzling to 
the geologist, who, having followed an apparently regular series of 
stratified deposits for a distance of a mile or more, suddenly meets 
with Bin inexplicable unconformity which baffles all his attempts to 
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trace it out, and which is yet of such magnitude that it is only after Chatter II. 
the constant repetition of such failures that he oan convince himself Geology 
that he has to deal with the local irregularities of a drifted deposit. * K tl Sol L8, 
The difficulty of gaining a clue to the real state of things is the 
greater that, in the area within which these irregularities are the 
gfeatest, fossils are scarce, and those met with are hy no means 
characteristic, belonging to such species as are either common to 
other groups, or so closely resemble Tjttattur and .Ariyalur species, 
that, without a more critical knowledge of them than can be gained 
in the field, it is impossible to accept them with confidence as 
indicative of the Triohinopoly Group. As regards lithologic 
character, there is but little to distinguish these from the under¬ 
lying Tjttattur Beds, or from the lowest beds of the Ariyalur Group, 
except in one peculiarity which the conglomerates of the Trichi- 
nopoly series have in common with the Ariyalur beds, but which 
is not met with in those of the tjttattur Group. 

A broad band of barren stony ground, marked with conspicuous Peculiarity 
ridges of bare rock, pink and glittering with abraded quartz and of ««> Trichi- 
felspar, stretches for many miles along the north flank of the allu- SyaWr 
vial valley of the Oanvery, its course coinciding with that of the “vs 1 ™ 10 - 
. river and of the gneiss folia and bedding over the whole of the low ratcs ‘ 
country between the Kollimalais and the hills in the Madura 
District. Of the rocks composing this ridge no fragments have 
been met with in the conglomerates of the Uttattur Group, which 
consist exclusively of the debris of the gneiss and coral-reef lime¬ 
stone, and it is probable that the Uttattur sea therefore stretched 
far up the present Cauvery valley, and that, if the granite was 
exposed anywhere in the land of the epoch, it must have been too 
far away to the westward to admit of recognizable traces of it being 
carried to the existing deposits of the area. . The faulting wliioh 
occurred at the close of the Uttattur period must have brought 
this ridge above the level of the sea; and accordingly the conglo¬ 
merates of both the Triohinopoly and Ariyaldr Groups are Ml of 
pebbles of felspar, quartz, and the granite itself, and also of the 
highly-foliated hornblende schists which are associated with the 
granite, and do not occur elsewhere in the neighbourhood. In the 
two later groups, also, frequent masses of loose unstratifled gravel, 
oomposed almost exclusively of granitic debris, are found; and in 
some places beds of rolled pebbles, almost without any admixture 
of finer materials, composed of the quartz of this rook mixed with 
gneiss pebbles, and closely resembling in its features of accumu¬ 
lation an ordinary recent shingle-beach. The greater part of the 
Trichinopoly beds, however, consist of fine sands and clays with 
infiltrated kunkur much resembling those which constitute some 
of the southern tlttatur beds, and bands of limestone of the 
6 
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C'iiaitek ri. different varieties met with in the Uttatturs are also occasionally 
asi* sins ™ teroa ^ ate< ^> though ^ ess common. 

Northern Between Alundalaippfir and Kerudamangalam, two villages 

jiortion of i n the south of the Perambalur Taluq, or rather in the country to 
t e group. eag j. o; f these places, the beds begin to assume a definite 

strike parallel to the longitudinal axis of the group. Begular 
bands of shell limestone become intercalated in the lower beds, 
and hence to the northern termination of the group, regularly 
stratified alternations of sands and sandy clays and shales, with 
bandB of shell limestone, calcareous grit and conglomerate, consti¬ 
tute the whole of the group with unimportant exceptions. 

* The fauna of the Trichinopoly Group is, as might be expected 

from the peculiarities of its stratification, characterised by an 
• abundance of shallow-water forms. A generio list of the fossils 
collected in this group by the Geological Survey is given by 
Mr. Blandford in the Geological Survey Memoirs, but it does not 
appear to be necessary to insert it here, as a list of those discovered 
in the TJttattur Group has already been given, and as those found 
in the Ariyalur Group, considered by Mr. Blandford to be of great 
interest, will be noticed further on. 

Fossil flora. The fossil flora of the Trichinopoly beds is, like that of the 
associated groups, remarkable for the preponderance, if not the 
almost exclusive occurrence, of exogenous or cycadeous forms, as 
indicated by the wood which is abundant in the lower beds of the 
group and is met with in drifted logs of many feet in length. Jsot 
a single undoubted specimen of endogenous wood was found among 
the numerous specimens noticed in the field. 

Part V.—ArivaliJk Group. 

Extent of tho The extent of the Ariyalur Group in the Trichinopoly District 
srt>np ' alone considerably exceeds that of both the groups previously 
treated of, and, unlike them, it extends beyond the limits of the 
district and occupies a large area to the north of the Yellfo in the 
South Arcbt District. In Trichinopoly it occupies a broad strip 
of country in the Perambalur and TJdaiy&rpaliyam Taluqs, 
extending from the banks of the VelMr nearly to those of the 
Coleroon, and comprising an area of about 200 square miles. In 
the vicinity of the latter river it is concealed by superficial deposits 
(regur and alluvium), and at Tanjore, where the older rooks 
reappear to the south of the Cauvery delta, these consist of the 
Ouddalore sandstones, a group of doubtful age, but newer than the 
eretaoeous rocks upon which they rest in Trichinopoly and South 
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Muoh of the Ariyalur beds ore concealed beneath cotton soil, Oiunm n. 
and sections are even rarer in these beds than in those of the older 

groups. They consist in great part of white unfossiliferous - 

sands and green argillaceous sands with casts of small fossils in 
the unconsolidated matrix. Bands of calcareous grit and nodular 
' calcareous shales are frequent in the lower beds, and these abound 
in fossils, and similar shales reappear in some of the higher 

Indeed, although there are no very definite boundaries between Zonal sub. 
the sub-divisions of the group, there are in the Ariyalur Group of dlvl8Kms - 
Triohinopoly three tolerably well-defined zones, the lower and 
uppermost of which are fossiliferous and characterised by distinct 
fauna, while the middle zone, consisting chiefly of white and grey 
sands, is almost without fossils. These zones pass into each other 
in South Arcot, but it will be convenient to observe the distinction 
in describing the more extensive deposits of Triohinopoly. 

Conglomerates are of comparatively rare occurrence in the Conglomer. 
group, and exoept near its southern boundary, those frequent ates ' 
irregularities of bedding, wbioh characterize a large part of the 
Triohinopoly Group, are not met with. The dip of the beds is 
generally very low, the highest (6°) only prevails in the lower beds 
of the group, where they rest on Triohinopoly beds._ Elsewhere 
dips of 2° and 3° are prevalent, the inclination being towards the 
north-east. At its northern and southern extremities the group 
rests on gneiss, overlapping the older groups on which it rests in 
the interval. Its thickness is not easily ascertainable, but not only 
its low angle of dip, but also the fact that the gneiss bottom pro¬ 
trudes through the beds at more than one spot, more than a mile 
from the boundary of the group, warrant the inference that its 
thickness is nowhere very great, probably not exceeding 1,000 
feet. . 

The constituents of the Ariyalur beds were derived in part from Source of 
the granitic band of Tachankurichi, in part from the gneiss; and a matellaIa - 
few pebbles of yellow marl, in the conglomerate beds, show that the • 
older, probably the Ilttattiir beds, were also undergoing denudation 
to some extent at the time of its formation. As compared with the 
lower groups, the bedding of the Ariyalur Group is very uniform, 

; and the beds thiok and homogeneous. 

The fauna of the Ariyalur Group is one of great interest. That Fauna, 
of the lower beds includes many of the commonest forms of the 
Triohinopoly fauna, and a few of these range through a large part 
of the group, but are associated with a large proportion of 
new and peculiar forms, and, as a whole, the fauna offers many 
striking points of contrast to those of the tower groups. It is 
essentially upper cretaceous, and in many points reminds one 
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strongly of that of the white ohalk of Europe, especially in the 
abundance of Bryotoa, Eehmda, Brachiopoda, and small Corals, and 
the occurrence of such forms as Crania and Marsupttes, both of which 
are absent in the lower groups. Ammonites are common in the 
lower beds, chiefly of peculiar species, but including a few, such as 
A. Sugata, Forbes, and A. Mantelli, which have passed up from 
the lower groups. Nautili are numerous both in species and 
individuals, all of them peculiar to the group as regards, our 
Tudm-n format ion, but including some European forms, notably 
N. Boueltardiaim, N. Clementimis and N. Dankas. The occurrence 
of this last in the highest beds only in Triohinopoly, is remarkable, 
not only in the mere fact of its occurrence, hut also in its associa¬ 
tion with an omilum, and a fauna having as much of tertiary as of 
a cretaceous aspect, and peculiar to the beds in question. 

Samites, Baculitcs and possibly TurriKtes reappear in the lower 
part of the .Ariyalur, having been nearly or entirely absent from 
the Trichinopoly deposits, and Badiolites of more than one species 
are extremely abundant at a particular zone; squaloid teeth 
(Lamm, §c.) are found in some of the lower beds, but the^ most 
remarkable and interesting occurrence is that of remains of the 
Megalosaurus, a reptile which in Europe has not been found to range 
above the Wealden formation. These remains consisted of bones 
in so bad a "state of preservation, however, as to have litfle 
recognizable form, and one tooth, upon the discovery of whioh the 
identification of the reptile therefore rests. 

Fossil wood is not uncommon in the fossiliferous beds of the 
Ariyalur Group, hut is less abundant than in the Triohinopoly 
beds. Its nature has not been ascertained. 

The following generio list of fossils, drawn up, as in previous 
cases, from field-lists, will convey a general idea of the charaoter of 
the fauna:— 


Heptilia. 

Megalosaurus. 


Vebtebrata. 


Squaloid teeth. 
Lama a. 

Otodus. 

Oxyrhina. 

Odontaspis. 


Abticulata. 

Crmttman clmos. 

Annelids (Serpula, Spwerbu, §c.) 
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Cephalopoda. 

Nautilus* 

Ammonites.* 

Baeulites. 

Turrilites. 

Hamites. 


MoilUSOA. 

Brachiopoda. 

Terebratula.* 

Rbyncbonella. 

Crania. 


Gasteropoda,. 


Rostellaria. 

Pyrula. 

Eusus. 

Yoluta.* 

Ovulum. 

Pyramidella. 

Chemnitzia. 

Nerincea. 

Turritella. 

Soalaria. 

Solarium. 


Troohus. 
Rotella ? 
Pleurotomaria. 


Acteonella. 

Bulla. 

Cylichna ? or a new genus. 


ConeUfera. 

Ostria.* 

Plioatula. 

Vulsella. 

Perna. 

Inoceramus.* 

Mytilus. 

Modiola. 

Peotunculus, 

Trigonia. 

Radiolites* 

Lucina. 

Corbis. 

Cyprina. 

Astarte. 

Crassatilla. 

Opis. 

Cardita. 

Cytherea. 

Corbula. 


Bryqzoa.* 


Eehinodermata. 
Spatangus * or Mioaster. 
Nuoloolites.* ’ 
Catopygus. 

Cidaris ? 


Marsupites. 
Crinoid stems. 

Pungia. 
Turbinolia, &c. 


Protozoa. 

Boraminifera. 

Plaitcve. 

Possilwood, sp. ? 


Chaptbr II. 
OTOLOGY 
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Chatter II. In the above list only the genera most abundant in individuals 
Geology have been marked with an asterisk, the data being insufficient to 
J— ' make it possible to note specific abundance also. 

Part VI.— Post-Cretaceous Bocks (Cuddalore Sandstones). 

This name has been assigned by Mr. Blandiord to an important 
series of rooks resting immediately on the cretaceous formations 
found in the South Arcot and Triobinopoly Districts. 

Areas in This series of rooks occurs in four distinct areas, separated by 

racks‘occur, the valleys of the Pennfc, Vell&, and Cauvery rivers. The four 
areas are, in all probability, parts of a great continuous deposit over 
the eastern side of the Komatie, which was. out through, and in 
great part denuded away, during the formation of the valleys 
now occupied by the above-named rivers. They have the form of 
low table-lands or plateau, terminating in low but abrupt head¬ 
lands on their northern and eastern sides, around which the beds 
of the present alluvium have been deposited. 

On the south side of the Cauvery the Cuddalore series appears 
to rest immediately on the metamorphic rocks; the cretaceous beds, 
if they eYer oovered those parts, having been in great part, if not 
entirely, denuded away previously to the deposition of the post- 
cretaceous formations. 

Ago of the Owing to the absence of any fossil remains, the exact age of 
racks. this rather extensive formation is as yet undecided, fossil traoes 
not offering sufficient data whereby to refer these beds to well- 
determined horizons amongst the recognized tertiary or quar- 
teraary formations. 

As indicated by the name “Cuddalore sandstones,” this 
series of rocks consists mainly of more or less ferruginous sand¬ 
stones associated with mottled grits, containing" numerous cavities 
filled with day and occasionally beds of clay. Besting upon 
these, occurs very generally a highly ferruginous conglomerate 
deposit of indurated clay, well known as laterite. This laterite is, 
in many places, apparently inseparable from the soft mottled grits, 
and seems to pass downward into them by imperceptible grada¬ 
tions. 

laterite . The laterite deposits occur very generally on the top of the 
• epMI ' grits series without any apparent unconformity. Notwith¬ 
standing, however, this intimate association .of the laterite with 
the grits, there appears to be an unconformity when their relation 
over a larger area is considered, and this we shall endeavour to 
illustrate after having considered the general lithological character 
of the deposits. This brown ferruginous deposit, usually called 
laterite, ocours in two forms over the district as a regular aqueous 
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deposit of great extent, or as the effects of decomposition in situ Chapter n. 
of highly ferruginous rocks. me°So°m 

The latter variety has been observed in two or three localities - 

south of the Cauvery as an assemblage .of blocks in the beds of 
streams, where a small quantity of water almost constantly 
remains; and that it is essentially decomposed gneiss in situ, is 
evident, sinoe the foliation is distinctly visible, as well as the 
gradual change from a dark reddish brown friable surface of 
sandy clay to the true rook internally, the folia of quartz still 
remaining as needles or ridges in the decomposed parts of the 
block. 

The laterite proper consists essentially of an agglomeration of 
little rounded particles, cemented together by a ferruginous sandy 
clay, the little nodules or concretions being more distinct in their 
form towards the upper surface, where they become darker in 
color, gradually changing from yellowish-red to dark brown or 
black, eventually becoming quite polished, and assuming a semi- 
metallic lustre. Generally these consist of ferruginous sandy clay, 
ooncretionary in structure, but in many cases they are composed 
of iron ore, showing a grey metallio surface when broken ; grains 
of sand also are frequently included in the mass, which sometimes 
assumes a true conglomeratie character. The matrix or cement¬ 
ing material increases in quantity from the interior of the bed to 
the surface, the latter being harder and less friable than the 
interior, which is clayey. In its least compact form this forma¬ 
tion occurs as a gravel-like accumulation of small rounded pellets 
of impure, clayey, brown haematite, for which the very suitable 
name of “ pisiform lateritic gravel” has been proposed by 
Dr. Oldham. Beds or large nests of pale yellow and white clay 
occur with the laterite, and would seem to indicate an underlying 
variety or lithomarge, but no section bas been found sufficiently 
deep to show the relation between the clay and the underlying 
rock, which is gneiss. 

Where the deposit is thoroughly exposed on all sides, the Pisolitie and 
vertioal section shows a regular pisiform structure throughout, °HW 
aooompanied by tubiform cavities, though of a more ferruginous 
character towards the upper surface. It is mainly on the sides 
and under-surfaces of blocks that the tubiform character is seen ; 
the upper showing it less frequently. Of the cause of these tubi¬ 
form vermicular cavities no altogether satisfactory solution has 
yet been offered, nor have the phenomena observed suggested any 
as yet unobserved cause to which to attribute them. 

Though of so uniform a structure over a great part of its Conglomcr. 
extent, the laterite becomes highly conglomerate in many plaoes, atic Iatwite - 
especially in the outlying patches south and south-east of 
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II. Trichinopoly. Here, as on the brigade-ground and a mile and a 
* half south of the race-course, it enoloses subangular fragments 
of quartz and gneiss of sizes varying from that of a small pebble to 
pieces of three or four inches in diameter. At times the quantity of 
these is so great that in the latter looality they almost make a 
pavement, having, as it were, its seams or joints of laterite. A 
conglomerate of quartz fragments is, however, the most ordinary 
form. Occasionally, the laterite is a coarse dsposit of small 
particles of quartz in a matrix of ferruginous sandy day. 

The laterite characterizes the country over which it is deve¬ 
loped by its peculiarly flat or table-land surfaces, which are some¬ 
times of great extent. “Where the ground rises above the general 
level this deposit laps round it, leaving an island of. the subjacent 
rock, or, where parallel streams have worn their way as they 
flowed down from the higher grounds, the laterite is' found 
denuded from all but tho low ridges between the streams, showing 
its scarped edges in contour lines along the sides and around the 
heads of the valleys. Host interesting examples on a small 
scale, of this last feature, are observable to the south of the 
Trichinopoly race-course. 

The probable unconformity of the laterite to the mottled grits 
l of Tanjore and Vallam is assumed for the following reason, that 
the laterite greatly overlaps the grits, stretching for many miles 
westward over the gneiss rocks in the direction of Trichinopoly. 

Of the existence of the overlap there can be no doubt what¬ 
ever, as the contaot of the laterite and gneiss is exposed to view in 
many places. . 

Crossing the great bay of alluvium which runs south for some 
miles from the Erumbisvaram Rock, there is a large patch of laterite 
conglomerate which commences about a quarter of a mile north 
of the new Trichinopoly road, crosses the old road a little south¬ 
east of the Golden Rook, and, making a bend like the lower limb ' 
of an 8, terminates a few hundred yards west of Sandep4ttai-malai 
and about 1J mile south of the Fakir’s rook at Trioliinopoly 
Westward of the -Kdraiyfo, an affluent of the. Cauvery near 
Tnohinopoly, no lateritio conglomerate appears. 

1 There can he little doubt that this laterite south-east of 
Hnchmopoiy is a true sedimentary formation like the laterite 
of Tanjore and Vallam, and is not to he ranked among the 
sub-aerial pseudo-laterites, such as those of the Nilagiris and 
Sheyaroys. which have resulted solely from the oxidization of 
weathered ferrugmous materials, and mainly from the hornblendic 
or amphibolitic rods of those mountains. Should it he imagined 
however, that it _ is a laterite formed by the decomposition of 
the gneiss rock m there are several valid objections to that 
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supposition, and. it will most lively be established when the Chapter ri, 
country around Pudukottai shall have been surveyed to be of 

the same age as, and a continuation of, the laterite lying on the - 

mottled grits of Vallam and Tanjore. 

The objections to the application of the decomposition in 
theory in this case, are principally three :— sition in situ 

■ 1st .—The underlying gneiss rock, when exposed, is almost tk eor y- 
invariably quite fresh and undecomposed in contact with the bed 
of- lateritio conglomerate; whereas, had decomposition in situ been 
the oause of the latter formation, there would be evidences of such 
decomposition in the shape of only partially decomposed portions 
of gneiss at the line of junction. Such, however, is scarcely ever 
the case. 

'2nd .—The formation of such masses of ferruginous rock 
could only take place by the decomposition of a rock containing 
an abundance of iron among its constituents, as, for instance, 
very homblendio gniess, &o. ; but in this area highly ferruginous 
varieties of gneiss are almost unknown, quartzose or felspatho- 
quartzose gneiss forming the great mass of the country. 

3rd .—The position of the bed of laterite and its conglo¬ 
meratic structure containing rounded and subangular fragments of 
quartz, axe two points, both of which are opposed to the decompo¬ 
sition in situ hypothesis. The occurrence of rounded fragments, 
almost pebbles, of quartz in the conglomerate cannot be explained 
■by supposing the edges to have been blunted by weathering ; but 
there is no difficulty in obtaining ah explanation if the pheno¬ 
menon is referred to a process of attrition previous to deposition, 
the whole of the materials composing the laterite appearing to 
have been conveyed from a distance. ’ 

Part VII.— Metamou£kic Kooks. 

On eissose Mocks. 

a. Varieties of Gneiss .—The metamorphic series, as deve- General 
loped in the country here treated of, embraces a great succession of 
gneissose rocks of various kinds, chiefly of the homblendio varieties, 
and of crystalline limestone in comparatively small quantity. 

This series constitutes the bottom rocks of the country, no older 
formation having been discovered, and is overlaid successively by 
cretaceous rooks, the Cuddalore sandstones, and superficial deposits 
of alluvium, &c. The different members of this series have 
undergone great contortion in some districts and have been 
broken through by numerous granite veins and traversed by 
dykes of greenstone and other trappean rocks, and by veins of 
quaxtz. 

7 
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Chattel 11. A very common and widely distributed form of these rocks is 
Gsomov that of a dark-grey, hard, comnact, massive, syenitoid gneiss, of 
AnDjjoiLs. quartz, hornblende, and felspar, in which the constituent minerals 
Syenitoid are pretty evenly distributed. It is this general type of rock 
gneias ' which mainly constitutes the different mountain-masses in this 
part of the country. Allied to this type there is another in which 
hornblende occurs, only to a very limited extent, being often 
Gnarteo- almost entirely absent. This is a massive quartzo-felspathic 
feiapatiio gneiss of a pale grey or huff color, and for the most part 

SIUaS8 ' distinctly foliated. This variety is more particularly developed in 

that portion of the Trichinopoly District lying to the south of the 
Cauvery. 

Quartzite. Quartzites or quartzose gneiss occur only in one or two locali¬ 

ties, as for example close to Neyveli in the Musiri Taluq. 

Hornblende Hornblende schist alternates very frequently with the quartzo- 
whuiteand Tar iety of the gneiss. Hornblende occasionally pre¬ 

dominates to such an extent as to constitute a regular hornblende 
rock, in which any trace "of foliation is generally most obscure, 
rendering the rock very like many igneous rocks. The bedded or 

handed structure of the mass, however, alternating as it does with 

the same structure in other varieties of the metamorphio series, 
readily determines the true nature of the rook. 

Chlorite Chlorite schists are to be found in the direction of Karmanur 

schists. ^ ^ Wusb; Taluq, and, among these chloritic schists, beds 
containing garnet in abundance occur at Tulaiyanattam and 
Pudupatti in the same taluq. 

Quasi- Associated with these chloritic rocks is a considerable develop- 

gSBfflT” 418 ment of a quasi-porphyritic gneiss, highly quartzose, with imper¬ 
fectly formed crystals of drab, pink, or purplish felspar, these 
imperfect crystals disseminated in' the general matrix, and 
frequently causing the mass at first sight to have much the 
appearance of a conglomerate ; the foliation, however, is almost 
invariably well marked. A similar rock appears at Kittupputtur 
in the south-western portion of the Musiri Taluq, and also at 
different localities between this and the places noted above, 
indicating the extension of beds of this variety across the country. 

South of the Cauvery gneiss of a similar character has been 
observed, but not to so great an extent, at Manikanda Choultry, 
eight miles south-west of Trichinopoly, and again further to 
the west at Raehandar-Tirumalai. At the former of these places 
the irregularly porphyritic character of the rock is not so apparent, 
the felspar having become segregated as it were into bodies of 
an almond shape, which are arranged closely and sinuously together 
in lines parallel to the foliation. Many of these segregated 
portions are binary compounds of quartz and felspar. These are 
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some of the most marked varieties of the gneissose rocks in the 
district. and Soils. 

b: Crystalline Limestone—This rock is of rare occurrence - 

in this district, being found only at a few places. It may be seen 
at Neyveli on the left bank of the Ayyar, in the Musiri Taluq, 
and at Kallupatti in the Kulittalai Taluq. In the same taluq 
bands of limestone, extending over a length of more than 12 miles, 
and stretching far into the district of Coimbatore, are to be 
found. Fourofthese bands may be seen at a spot aboutld miles 
south of Karur. From this point they stretch in continuous lines 
in an east north-east direction to a large boss of gneiss, around 
which two of the limestone bands make a slight bend or curve and 
then pursue their original course, although occasionally covered up 
and concealed by alluvium and gneiss debris to a point south¬ 
west of Kiranur in the Kadavur Zemindtri. A great number of 
small bands cross the old boundary bank between the districts of 
Coimbatore and Triehinopoly, but these are eventually united into 
thicker beds or spread out into rooky surfaces of thirty or forty 
yards in width, which disappear beneath the alluvial deposits of 
the two streams running to the north, and reappear as a nearly- 
equal number of beds crossing the country further to the east. 

Two beds also occur about two miles to the north-east of these at 
Kiranur, one of which was traceable only for a mile or so in a 
continuous line. 

Variations in the color and texture of the limestone in this 
locality are pretty frequent. Nearly pure white marble, both fine limestone, 
and coarse-grained, was observed lying immediately round one 
side of a boss of gneiss noticed in this part of the country, while on 
the opposite side was a largely crystallized variety, in whioh 
separate crystals of carbonate of lime (ealeite) were easily distin¬ 
guishable, generally of a pink color. A . beautiful pink variety, 
admirably adapted for marble slabs on account of its close texture 
and absence of folia of foreign minerals, is of frequent occurrence 
in several bands. East of Kiranur also there is a bluish-oolored 

Other minerals, such as chlorite and mica, enter more or less included 
into the composition of most of the limestone of this part of the mineral*, 
country, but in some beds these are very rare and sometimes totally 
absent. When occurring to any extent, they form lamina) running 
through the mass of the rock. Chlorite occurs largely in some of 
the pink limestone, dotting the surface with bright green, while 
glittering scales of yellow mica replace this mineral in the white 
varieties of the limestone. Detached pieces of gneiss and nests 
of quartz sometimes occur enclosed in the limestone, but these are 
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a n - . Although limestone occutb largely in the south-west part of this 
district dose to many Tillages, some of which are even built upon 
- ' the wider expanses of the rook, it does not appear to be used in any 
5 way by the people, excepting as a stone on which to sharpen their 
i. knivsys and hatchets. They prefer the more stubborn gneiss as a 
building stone for their temples, and the more readily-oollected 
little fragments of kunkur for lime. They admit the superiority 
of the stone-lime, but say that a basketful of the ordinary kind is 
quite good enough for their work. At Neyvdi in Musiri Taluq 
fine masses of limestone have been quarried, but for no other 
purpose than to enable the workmen to get more easily at the bed of 
quartzite whioh is adjacent on the northern side. The limestone, 
however, is undoubtedly a valuable material, and might with 
advantage be used when obtainable in sufficient quantity. As a 
material for building it is lighter than any of the gneiss rocks, 
and the finer varieties are not exceeded in durability by any of 
these. Neyvffi is only seven miles from the Cauvery, down which 
nver the stone could be carried in boats to Trichinopoly or into 
the Tanjore District. Indeed during the freshes in the river the 
stone could be loaded close to Neyveli, where the Ayyar p^ses 
the Tillage. 1 

md Details of. Meiamorphic Country .—Over the whole area surveyed 
the lamination of the metamorphic rocks is distinctly visible 
-^although more decidedly in the magnetic iron-beds than in the 
hornblende rocks and schists. The general direction of this 
Collated structure is, for the southern and central parts of the area 
/east, north-east and west, south-west, hut in the northern part it 
( “nds to the north-east, north-east by north, and even north north¬ 
east Great and frequent alterations are, however, as might be 
expected, observable in the neighbourhood of igneous rocks as lone 
the south bank of the Cauvery, around the north-west of Togamalai 
andl in various parts of the country where the strata give evidence 
of their having undergone immense pressure and consequently 
extensive disturbance and distortion. Local changes in direction 
oyer a small area very frequently met with, but the original 
direction is almost immediately reassuraed. 

Two principal systems of jointing were observed, one running 
north, south, varying 5° or 10° to the east or west, and the other 
running east, north-cast, west, south-west. There are also occa 

The W 8 lT ° f / Sy ^r *“??? a EortWest > south-east direction. 
JLhe north and south Ime of jointing is most constant and distinct 
that running east, north-east, west, south-west, being often coinei- 
dent thefohation. In the latter ease, the constancy of the dip 
about 7° southwards of the planes of jointing, was quite sufficient 
to distinguish it from the foliation. These varied systems Ire 
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very well displayed round the base of tlie Pachamalais, and the Ch. 
faoes of many of the finest precipices of the other mountain groups a 
coincide -with some of the chief places of jointing. 

In some of the regions of trappean intrusion the fissures of 
jointing have been the channels along which the dykes have been tea p. 
formed, as in the set of dykes in the neighbourhood of Talikanda- 
puram, where the north-south system appears to have been the 
line of least resistance, only three dykes in that locality being 
parallel to the east, north-east, west, south-west line. 

The sedimentary origin of the gneiss, as far as true bedding Sedimentary 
offers any proof, is very apparent in many localities. In the of th9 
country round the Talaimalai Hill, Tattaiyangitrpdttai and Turai- 
ydr, in connection with the magnetic iron beds running from the 
Talaimalai into the Kollimalais, such a structure is very well 
exemplified. Beds of hornblende rook, quartzose gneiss, occasion¬ 
ally false-bedded, and hornblende schist, dipping at various angles, 
are easily traceable for miles across the level oountry as streaks 
of pale and dark rook, as well as on the faoes of a few sharp 
ridges and conical hi lls. The Talaimalai is composed of highly- 
inclined beds, the hardest of which run up to form the precipitous 
peaks which render the hill so characteristic from all sides of the 
country. Again, Pagalavadi Hill to the south of Turaiyur, when 
viewed from the west, shows the different beds dipping south-east 
by south at an angle @f 50°. Standing on any of the thick hom- 
blendio beds half-way up this hill, one may trace its descent to 
the plain, where it runs along eastward for miles, indicated by 
a dark run of angular debris between similar rows of various 
width, but of lighter color. 

As regards the succession or relation to each other of the Relation o£ 
different series of beds or bands of the metamorphic rocks, very 
little can be made out at present, except conclusions drawn from 
local observations. 

The foliation, or, in other words, the indication of strike of 
the rock masses, over the area now under consideration is, on the 
whole, from west to. east, with a tendency always to curve round 
more to the north-east, until a nearly north-by-east direction is 
attained at the northern edge of the area. The relation of the 
beds may then be studied, to a certain extent, by commencing 
at the southern limit and taking them according to their succession 
northwards. 

In the valley of the Cauvery it appears that the rooks of this Bed* oftha 
region are composed of two series, which extend along the valley vXyY 
as three hands in a nearly east—west direction, the most southerly 
and narrowest being one of homblendio rooks and schists. Along- 
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Chapter II. side 0 f this is a hroad bolt of quartzose and quartzo-felspathic 
an ii° Boils ? ne i S3 > associated on its northern edge with an extensive and 

- nearly parallel development of granitic rooks. North o‘f this 

comes the third band, which is very similar in its constituent beds 
to the first, namely, a hornblendic and schistose series, with 
intercalated beds of quartzose gneiss, and this borders the great 
band of massive syenitoid gneiss of the Kollimalais and Paoha- 
malais. 

Neglecting the slight changes in the direction of the dip of 
the bedding which have been observed in those localities where 
the intrusion of' igneous matter has taken place, there is a very 
decided connection between the inclination of the beds and these 
different bands of rook described above. North of the Cauvery, 
and nearly up to the foot of the Kollimalais, the rocks have a 
general dip northwards, while about six miles south of the river, 
where the corresponding band of homblendio rocks oomes in, the 
dip is reversed, and the beds which lie between that and the 
northern part of the Madura District dip generally to the south. 
The region of quartzo-felspathic gneiss, lying between these two 
bands of the hornblendic series, shows the same change in dip on 
its two edges, thus indicating a great anticlinal fold, qf which this 
middle band is the nuoleus. 

Around Triohinopoly the oountry does not present so uniform 
a character in the dip of its rock-beds, while immediately south of 
the Pachamalais, as well as west of the Talaimalai and the Kolli¬ 
malais, the outcrops of strata traverse the oountry in great curves, 
which are distinctly traoeable for many miles, 
feature? The physical features of the country, in which the two divisions 

of gneiss are described as occurring, differ considerably. The 
peculiar rounded bosses and hills, so common on the banks of the 
Cauvery and south of it, e.t/., the Triohinopoly Rock, the Golden 
Rock, Erumbisvaram Pagoda Rook, Retnagiri near Sivtyam, and 
the rock at Togamalai are all composed of quartzo-felspathio 
gneiss, and owe their present form in great part to the hardness 
and mode of weathering of this variety of gneiss. Great part of 
the surface of these bosses has been quarried as building material 
for the religious edifices erected on them, and the workmen have ? 
taken advantage of the readiness with which the stone may bo. 
split off in oonoentrio surfaces. The country around these hills ' 
is undulating and rounded in its surface, except where igneous 
rocks occur, when it becomes more rugged in character. The 
region of hornblendic gneiss, on the other hand, with its frequently 
alternating beds of schist and quartzo-felspathic gneiss, is diver- ■ 
sifted by numerous ridges and conical hills surrounded 
almost level country. 
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Part VIII.—Crystalline Hooks. Chapter ii. 

Of- rocks of igneous or quasi-igneous origin, two classes are an d tim w. 
represented within the Triehinopoly District, namely,— 

(a) Trap-rocks. 

(b) Granites (quarts veins). 

Eocks of the first class are extensively developed in numerous 
dykes which traverse the country pretty generally in various 
directions, while those of the second class are confined more 
especially to the southern part of the area. . 

(a) Trap Rocks .—By far the greater number of the dykes met 
with consist of coarse-grained black or bluish (or greenish) block, 
and very hard, tough, basaltic trap, but without olivine, except in a 
very few cases. > 

Associated locally with this rock, as thin strings running into 
the adjacent gneiss, and often even permeating the coarser rock • 
itself, is a fine-grained bluish-black trap, which is generally more 
split up by jointing than the basaltio or coarser variety. 

Columnar structure has not been observed well marked, but Cojunmar 
jointing is often developed to a great extent, frequently producing struc “ 6 ' 
polygonal blooks, which sometimes pass into the common ball form 
so frequently seen in weathered dykes. The same systems of 
jointing as are seen in the gneissio rooks are, with slight variations, 
seen in the trap. 

Cfreen Stone or Diarite has been observed in several cases in 
which the rock was markedly porphyritio. One case occurred at the ■ 
edge of a spread of laterite about a mile south-east by south of the 
Tuv£gudi Travellers’ Bungalow on the road between Triehinopoly 
and Tanjore. Another may be seen about six miles south-south- 
west of Triehinopoly, associated with some Ihrge veins of granite 
and quartz. 

The distribution of the dykes is very irregular; none of any Absence of 
size are met with south of the granite region on the north bank of SJcauvSy ? 1 
the Cauvery, while all over the country occupied by the “ granitoid 
gneiss ” the trap-dykes are few in number and small in size. 

The general mineral character of by far the greater number of Mineral 
the trap-dykes is identical; they consist generally of a rather ^ r “ ter ol 
coarse-grained, but exceedingly hard and tough, block basalt-like 
mass, hardly ever containing recognizable crystals, of any foreign 
substance,. 

In a few oases the fresh fracture showed a greyish lustre, due 
apparently to numerous small crystals of a felspathic mineral. 

.asthrdhe age of the trap-dykes, all that is known is that they are Geological 
^rfMsretaceous. The evidence of this is found in the case of the the 
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Chapter II. green-stone dykes of TJttattiir, all of 'which, disappear under the 
® EO “ OY cretaceous rocks without in the least affecting them. Had the 
- ’ dykes been formed by intrusion of the trappean rocks after" depo¬ 
sition of the beds of the cretaceous system, the latter must 
inevitably have shown signs of alteration at the point of junction 
even if they had not been penetrated themselves by the eruptive 
masses. From the great similarity of mineral character, it does 
not seem rash to argue the probability of the dykes, generally, 
being of pre-oretaceous age. 

(A) Granites and Quarts Veins .—The greatest development 
of granite in the Trichinopoly District occurs along the north bank 
of the Cauvery, in a band stretching from the neighbourhood of 
Irungalur, in the Trichinopoly Taluq, as far west as Kariir, and in 
all probability heyond that point. This band is from 4 to 6 miles 
wide, measuring from the edge of the alluvium northwards, and is 
made up of reefs of granite which run generally in a north-east-by¬ 
north direction. The rock appears to have been intruded between 
the planes of bedding of the gneiss. It is, as a rule, largely 
crystallized with but little mica and very large felspar (orthoclase) 
crystals of a rich salmon color. 

Binary A very common form of granite throughout the Trichinopoly 

glunite ‘ District is a binary variety, consisting of felspar and quartz, in 
which the felspar is usually of a white or yellowish-white color ; 
though typical granite (quartz, felspar and mica) is of frequent 
occurrence. About seven or eight miles south-south-east of 
Trichinopoly, there is a very fine vein of this last, in which the 
crystals of felspar are very large, some of them being four or five 
inches in diameter, with the mica occurring in long flat prisms of 
two-and-a-half inches in length. This vein, like another of identical 
character at Neyveli, a few yards south of the crystalline linnw+nnp 
shows two structures; the sides of the vein are irregularly crystal¬ 
lized, while internally it assumes the structure of graphio granite. 
Of the granite and quartz veins met with elsewhere, only a few 
require any separate mention on account of their having distin¬ 
guishing features. 

In several instances the quartz was found to be full of cavities,' 
'sarisT™ evidently contained rhombic crystals of some accessory 

mineral, possibly carbonate of iron. Occasionally a rusty-looking 
mass of decomposed matter is found remaining in the corners of the 
cavities, which suggests the idea of its being the remnant of decay 
of the crystals whioh originally filled the cavities. In no case was 
any distinctly recognizable substance found occupying the cavities.. 

Besides these distinct and probably latest intrusions of granite 
among the metamorphic rooks, there are distributed all over the 
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valley of theCauvery, from Kari'ir to Tricliinopoly, and beautifuly Okapis* II. 
displayed on tlie numerous bosses and hummocks of quartzo- 

felspathic gneiss of that region, thin strings and veins of granite, - 

varying from a few inohes to a foot in thickness; and of these there 
are two systems, one of whioh very often crosses the other. In 
the newer the walls of the veins are distinctly marked, while in the 
other the lines of separation are seen with difficulty, these having 
been obliterated by remetamorphism. Enclosed fragments of 
gneiss torn off by the granite during its intrusion are by no 
means unfrequent. 

A very interesting example of this last feature may be seen in 
one of the most prominent granite ridges near Sinna Vangaram, of granite 
about three miles from Samayapuram in Trichinopoly Taluq, where vc “ 8- 
a mass of well-foliated gneiss of irregular shape, but several feet 
in length, is visible, imbedded in the mass of the pink granite. 

Again, in the large and extended outburst of granite which 
has taken place north-east of Togamalai, Kulittalai Taluq, immense 
masses of homblendie schist, 30 or 40 square yards in extent, 
appear to have been, as it were, floated about, while their ragged 
edges are lengthened out until felspar, quartz, mica, and horn¬ 
blende have been twisted into a thin rope of different-colored 
strands. In all oases the laminae of felspar appear to have been 
lengthened out and twisted to a greater extent than those of 
the other minerals. ■ 

Part IX.— Superficial Deposits and Soils. 

Among superficial deposits there are three more especially 
deserving of notice, because, though they often occupy merely the 
position of surface soils, they frequently also attain to suoh extent 
and thickness as really to demand the rank of geologioal formations; 
and, further, they are almost peculiar to India. These are latente, 
cotton soil, and kunkur. In the country at present described 
laterite occurs more particularly associated with the post-cretace¬ 
ous rooks, and on this account this-rock has been described in the 
portion of this chapter relating to them. The peculiar phenomena 
observed in connection with cotton soil will be touched upon when 
treating of soils considered with reference to agriculture. 

'The greyish white calcareous deposit, generally known under Kunltur. 
the name of kunkur, occurs commonly over the whole country, 
generally as little grains or concretions, or small agglomerations of 
such in the soil; very often also as a travertin-like deposit on the 
surface of the rocks in river-beds, where it occasionally forms the 
matrix of coarse conglomerates and breccias. Less frequently it is 
to he Been as the result of decomposition in situ. . 

8 
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[- This rock in some respects resembles laterite in its mode of 
occurrence. It exists in like manner under two different forms, 
which are the result of deposition from water in the one case, and 
of of decomposition of the rock in situ in the other, 
y The first form is kuntoir' proper, and is more commonly 
observable as a semi-oonoretionary deposit of a white, grey, or 
light-brown color on the surfaces and in the joints of rocks, 
particularly on the rocks or in the beds of streams. The concre¬ 
tions are essentially composed of carbonate of lime in a matrix of 
the same mineral, but small grains of quartz and gneiss often 
replace these. Another form of occurrence is that of single 
pisolitic grains, or small accumulations of these, in the different 
soils, and cotton soil is so largely impregnated with it in some 
localities that it almost loses its distinctive character as “ regur.” 
The ordinary “ chunam ” is made from the small nodular concre¬ 
tions. The conglomeratic form of kunkur is not of very frequent 
occurrence to any large extent, but it may be well seen in the 
banks of the river Taligai, a few miles south of the low ridge, 
whioh forms the junction between the Kollimalais and the Pacha- 
malais. Here for about two miles the banks consist of thick 
masses of conglomerate, in which fragments of almost every 
variety of rock of the neighbourhood may be detected. The 
conglomerate not unfrequently forms cliffs running along the 
water-side at a very equal level, and presenting the appearanoe of 
quays of artificial construction. Much more rare than the conglo¬ 
merate cliffs are cliffs of conoretionary limestone formed by 
infiltration of calcareous matter held in solution into sandy soil. 
Where the infiltration process has been active, a rude, branching, 
and faintly coral-like mass of kunkur concretions becomes solid 
a yard or two higher up in the section, while in a downward 
direction the branches become disconnected, and further down still 
the kunkur ocours only in pellets imbedded in the red sand. 
The horizontal extension of such aggregations of kunkur are 
generally limited to a few square yards, where the infiltration has' 
been but trifling; only a few rudely cylindrical concretions may 
he seen in a vertical position. 

The form of kunkur resulting from the decomposition ' 
of gneiss in situ has only been observed to any extent in sections 
exposed by the digging of wells, and these are mostly in the 
neighbourhood of alluvial deposits, such as the cultivated flats 
below tank bunds and spreads of cotton soil, the difficulty in these : 
oases being to find a fresh section. At B.angan£dapuram, a few 
miles, north of Turaiyur, the following section was found in a 
recently dry tank : at the surface, cotton soil containing grains 
of kunkur; this, after a foot or so in depth, gradually changed 
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into a white semi-compact kunkury marl, having small grains of Chatter n. 
gneiss.and quartz in it. There was about two feet of this, when 

another gradual change into true gneiss in situ appeared. In this - 

space of change, from kunkury marl to gneiss, there were remains 
of folia with fragments of undecomposed gneiss in position, having 
their laminse parallel to the true direction of foliation. A. like 
change , is also often observable on the banks of streams, where 
the gneiss is decomposed into a white calcareous rock of marly 
appearance for some inches from the surface which still retains 
foliation marks and undecomposed laminae of quartz and mica, 
and occasionally sporadic garnets. 

The greatest development of both of the above forms of kunkur 
has been observed, as might be expected, where hornblendio 
gneiss or basaltic trap prevail, there being about seven per cent, of 
lime in hornblendio rook, while as much as nine per cent, of the 
same mineral occurs in some basalts. Kunkur is generally of a 
dirty white color where pure, but the presence of iron renders it 
brown or reddish in hue. It occasionally assumes a pisolitic or 
botryoidal form, aud is thin reddish-brown or dark-brown color, 
and very oompact. 

As regards the age of this deposit, as far as has been seen, it 
would appear to he essentially recent, and there can he little doubt c 
that the formation of all the varieties of kunkur mentioned above 
is now in progress in every part of the country where the oaleefer- 
ous roeks are being acted on by atmospheric agencies. 

Kunkur pebbles, formed by the wearing down of angular 
fragments or of large concretions, may he found in the upper 
oourses of several of the large rivers and streams in considerable 
quantity. 

Soils .—Under this head are included, irrespective of their 
origin, those formations, generally hut slightly coherent, which 
form the upper surface of the country, and therefore come under 
the hands of the agriculturists. 

The various soils whioh occur throughout the district may he Foot classes 
conveniently referred to the following four classes:— of aofl8, 

I. Red soils. 

II. Alluvial soils. 

III. Black soils. 

IV. Mixed soils. 

These will he treated of iu succession according to then- relative 
importance as they are arranged above. 

I. First in importance, because covering by far the greatest Rod soil :IA1. 
area, is the "Red soil” or Lai, which is for the most part a sandy 
soil, and is perhaps most typically seen on and in the neighbour- 
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Chapter II. hood of tho Cuddalore Sandstones, where it is, on the whole, either 
Gboi.ooy tlie result of the weathering of the sands in situ, or a loose deposit 
A rtiom . ^ er i ve ii from the adjacent rooks. There it is a highly- 

ferruginous soil, but occasionally clayey, an d then of pale yellow and 
greyish-brown color, and, on the whole, not very productive. 
Generally it is thinly spread over the surface, as in the Udaiyfir- 
p&layam Taluq, but instances have been observed where it attains 
a thickness of four feet or more. It is, as a rule, very fine grained, 
but becomes coarser towards the bottom, where a thin layer of 
rounded quartz pebbles is of frequent occurrence. 

The surface is often hardened or caked, the furrows, even 
in freshly-ploughed fields, becoming compact after some days’ 
exposure. 

Red soil, especially the sandy variety, covers by far the greater 
area in the metamorphic regions. Around the foot of each of the 
mountain-ranges the red soil occurs in a belt, a mile or two in width, 
forming a deposit of fine red sand, having a caked surface, like 
that observed in the soil covering the grits. 

It is generally four or five feet deep, but much greater thick¬ 
ness is often observable in the peculiarly deep and narrow gullies 
which have been worn in the deposit by the streams. 

The Ldl is in many cases nothing more than the result of 
the decomposition of the underlying, or closely adjoining, rocks of 
the metamorphic series, which are all more or less ferruginous, and 
have a more irregular texture than the grits. 

Fertility of The red and sandy soils are very largely cultivated for, and 
eemTsoils”*" a PP eax *° he admirably adapted to, the growth of dry-grain crops. 
Connection of With regard to the connection of the red soil with the underly- 
red soil with j n g rocks, it may he observed that where granite and quartz 
rocks. abound a coarse dry soil of reddish or hrown color prevails, as 

is the case over the greater part of the Trichinopoly District south 
of the Oauvery. Where hornblendio rocks prevail, the soil shows 
rapid alternations of red of all shades, some very bright, others : 
toned by an admixture of hrown. The presence of magnetic iron- - ■ 
beds renders the soil generally of a very dark-red or reddish-brown. 
Origin ofthe Of the origin of the red soils hut little can he said. A great 
’ redsoil3 - part,, and probably by far the greatest part, is formed by the ' 
decomposition of more or less ferruginous rocks, especially the 
hornblendio varieties. Hr. Blandford considered them to have 
been chiefly formed in or on the sides of lagoons, a supposition 
which, however, in the opinion of Messrs. King and Foote, did not 

appear to b8 borne out by the facts of the ease generally, though to' 

certain beds of limited area such an origin might be attributed. 

The red soils occurring on the several ranges of mountains' 
which are evidently formed by weathering of the underlying rooks, : 
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cannot be distinguished by the eye from the Ltd of the plains, and. Chapteh II. 
in both, the variation of the amount of ferruginous matter may 

ie constantly seen to be dependent upon the nature of the under- - ' 

lying rocks. 

II. Second in point of area are the allumal soils. 

Deposition of alluvium has taken place along the whole 
seaboard of this part of Southern India, forming a continuous 8 a UTOU “"- 
belt varying in breadth,, which, in a westerly direction, runs up 
the valleys of the three main rivers and of their tributaries; while 
all along the edge of the seaward belt, and occasionally further • 
inland, ridges of sand have been formed by the winds prevalent 
in these localities. 

The alluvium of the Gauvery extends over a very wide area, Alluvium of 
occupying a considerable part of the Trichinopoly District, and Ulc Cau ' CT y- 
by far the larger half of Tanjore, and it strikes up in' a northerly 
direction to join the alluvium of th.6 Velldr in the South Arcot 
District. 

The delta commences at the head of Srirangam Island, The delta, 
ten miles west-north-west of Trichinopoly, where the Coleroon 
brapch.es ofl, forming the most northerly of the many channels by 
which the water reaches the sea. 

The northern boundary of the alluvial valley is formed by Nmttmn 
metamorphio rocks which extend eastward, with a short intervening olm ary ' _ 
spread of cretaceous rocks, to within nine or ten miles south of 
Ariyalur, From this point the cretaceous rocks, succeeded by . 

Cuddalore sandstones, form the boundary ; the latter formation 
gradually landing north and forming a low promontory between 
the alluvial flats of the Cauvery and Vell&c Rivers. 

Along the side of the delta, as well as on the north bank of 
the Cauvery, west of Srirangam Island, the alluvial boundary, 
owing to the more gentle rise of the country (exoept in" the 
neighbourhood of the rugged granitic ridges of Irungalur, and the 
spread of granitoid metamorphie rocks to the eastward) and the 
uniform character of the rocks across which the tributaries havo 
worn their way, extends for a good distance up the courses of these 
rivers. On the south side the boundary is much less sinuous, 
the streams having more the nature of torrents than of rivers; the 
country through which they flow rising rather rapidly and being 
more rugged than that on the left hank of the Cauvery. 

Almost the whole surface of the . alluvial plain is under wet 
cultivation. In many places the limit of this cultivation coinoides 8 a UT 
with the boundary of the alluvium ; in others it has crossed and 
covered up the natural line of boundary, rendering the exact 
determination and laying down of the sae m a matter of great 
difficulty and sometimes an impossibility. In the case of the 
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Chapter H. tributaiy streams from the north, this difficulty occurs pretty 
fr ®5 uentl 7> for bunds have teen built across the streams at various 

- points, so as to form tanks, and these, with the artificial channel# 

running parallel to the river, have assistedin the formationofalluvial 
flats extending often a mile or more beyond the true boundary. 

Alluvial soils. Nature of the Alluvial Soils .—Two principal varieties of soil 
occupy by far the greater part of the surface of the delta, and are 
very nearly equal in extent of development first, dark humus; 
second, pale yellow sandy soil. 

The dark humus occurs chiefly above and about the head 
of the delta, the seaboard and adjacent country having a decidedly 
sandy character; many parts indeed, if not irrigated, would 
speedily become a perfect desert. The humus is, where dry, not 
unlike cotton-soil in appearance, but less friable ; when wet it has 
considerable plasticity without, however, in general, assuming a 
clayey character. The sandy districts, when well irrigated, arq by 
no means unfertile, though vegetation has not quite the same 
unbounded luxuriance as on the dark soil. Clayey beds are very 


Cotton soil. . III. Black Soils .—Cotton soil (or regur), as the name implies, 
is one in which cotton is grown. But it does not follow that 
this vegetable product is only grown on such a soil; indeed, it is 
oftener and better cultivated on a dark-grey soil, in which there 
. ia a considerable amount of calcareous matter (kunkur). 

Cotton soil In the neighbourhood of Valikandapuram, there are some 
a^uim ££' extensive spreads of cotton soil flanking the north-east side of the 
Settikulam. Pachamalaie. It is also found to the south of these mountains 
where there is a large spread immediately' south and west of * 
Settikulam. 

Turner v, ^ the Traai y 6r Valley, between the Kollimalais and 
Valley. Pachamalais, regur occurs, in several detached and rounded 
patches, about three mules north-west of Kannanur, at Badaipdttai, 
four or five miles south of XJppiliyapuram and at Ammapatti, three 
miles south of Turaiyur. 

Vanetiea oi The very hlack soil lies, as far- as has been observed, on the- 
higher undulations of the' comparatively flat country. It is 
generally of a very dark-brownish hlack color, with occasionally 
greyish or bluish shades. The mineral composition of cotton soil 
varies considerably, some varieties being so sandy as to constitute 
a clayey loam, while others are marly, or still more rarely form a 
veiy stiff day, all agreeing, as a rule, in the absence of coarse 
mineral partioles. 

In dry weather the surface is seamed with gaping cracks, 
whioh break it up into irregular polygonal figures, and the soil is 
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then very friable, but in wet weather it becomes a highly tenacious ChattbuII. 

Many of the larger cracks extend three or four feet. in _ depth, - 

and, where numerous* render the ground unsafe for rapid riding. 

According to existing chemical analysis, there is very little ^goaic^ 
organio matter in this soil, the mean result of observations being regur. 
about four per cent. 

Regur is principally devoted to the cultivation of ootton, but Agricultural 
dry grains are also extensively raised on it. 

XV". The least important of the four classes of soils that have Mixod soils, 
been mentioned above is that of the mixed soils which occupy 
a small area, comparatively speaking, in the country now treated 
of. In this class the various transitions between red, black, sandy, 
and white soils and vegetable mould axe included. These transi¬ 
tions are generally met with at the borders of great spreads of 
the several pure soils which commonly appear to graduate into each 
other, a process greatly assisted by the turning up of the soils in 
agricultural processes. In many cases the transition is very gradual 
and insensible, and it is often very difficult to decide what to 
consider as an impure variety of a piu-e soil, or what to class at 
once as a mixed soil. 

In conneotion with the regur two classes of mixed varieties Mixed 
may he established. resur a ° a ' 

First .—Soils of organio origin, in whioh animal life was more 
prevalent than Vegetable life, as proved by the excessive quantity 
of kunknr formed by decomposition of shells, &o., and subsequent 
precipitation of the carbonate of lime derived from them.' This 
class is one whioh undergoes many changes in its composition and 
texture, according to the greater or leBser amount of kumkur 
paxtioles whioh may he distributed through it, becoming of a light 
grey or even whitish color. 

Secondly .—Soils of an origin only in part organio axe found, 
which assume a dark brown or reddish tinge, owing to the admixture 
of ferruginous matter derived from the rock in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. Some of the transition soils are of great fertility, 
especially the dark chocolate-colored loams met with at the junc¬ 
tion of rich red soils with black soils. . 

The most barren of all the soils is the white or salt soil, White or salt 
generally a mixture of clay and sand in variable proportions, con- 801 ' 
taining considerable quantities of both soda and potash, together 
with some common salt. These salts are derived from the decom¬ 
position of the highly felspathio rooks in the neighbourhood. This 
white soil is generally met with in hollows or swampy plains, and 
often contains small hut troublesome quicksands. 
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Chwter II. On the south bank of tho Cauvery there are several spreads of 
Gbomcit this white soil, where largo nullahs, which have had a rapid course 
anbSmls. over different beds of the motamorphio series, suddenly come 
upon nearly level ground near the edge of the alluvium. The 
white soil occurs in many plaees all over the country, but the 
spreads are very rarely of sufficient estent to be worthy of 
notice. 

Rarity of As might be expected from the very trifling amount of lime- 

maris - stone occurring within the Trichinopoly District, true marls are 
almost unknown, unless some of the kunkury varieties of cotton 
soil he regarded as such. If this he done, they are not uncommon 
in the regur-covered districts before enumerated. 

Part X.— Economic Geology. 

No one can have travelled through any of the districts of 
Southern India in which large pagodas occur without having been 
struck by the admirable adaption to architectural purposes of 
several varieties of gneiss rook, as regards both the size and the 
durability of the blocks employed independently of their beauty 
when polished. 

Gneiss. Eine masses of this rook might he obtained from several of the 

gneiss bosses near Trichinopoly, such as the Erumbiavaram Pagoda 
Book, the Golden Book, and the Trichinopoly Bock itself, in all of 
whioh the jointing and foliation appear favorable to the quarrying 
of large reotangular masses of stone. 

Some of the finest carvings in the temple of Srirangam are 
executed in flue-grained pinkish-colored quartzo-felspathio gneiss, 
containing a few small crystals of magnetic iron. 

The entrance to the rock pagoda at Trichinopoly may like¬ 
wise he mentioned as showing some fair examples of large-sized 
carved pillars of gneiss. 

Close to the travellers’ bungalow at Valikandapuram stands a 
fine old pagoda, now rapidly falling into ruins, the base of the 
gopuram and adjoining mantapam of whioh, as well as a small deep 
tank surrounded by a covered terrace, show some very beautiful 
carvings in gneiss on a large scale. 

Crystalline The crystalline limestones of this area, so far as is known, have 
limestone, never been put to any use in masonry, excepting perhaps a few 
rough blocks, loosely piled together, in the bund of a tank. If 
well selected, however, they are not only admirably adapted for 
general building purposes, hut could advantageously he applied to 
decorative purposes, being susceptible of a high polish. The 
marble must, however, not he polished in the native method, which 
generally greatly defaces the stone by choking all the minute 
cracks between the crystals with some black substance. 
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The beds at each of the localities enumerated in Part YII are, 
it is believed, well worth quarrying both for building stones and 
lime-burning. In the former capacity their superiority to brioks 
is unquestionable, and they are so muoh more easily and cheaply 
dressed than any of the siliceous gneissio rooks that they merit 
every attention. The beds are, as a rule, singularly free, from 
joints, and blocks of immense size might, in many places, be obtained 
■with very little difficulty. The natives, indeed, do not use the 
limestone even for the purpose of lime-burning, for which object, of 
all the various materials available, two only are made use of, viz., 
kunkur and shells. The intermittent process of bnxning is the only 
one practised and the quantity of lime burnt at one operation is 
usually small, frequently less than a hundred-weight. The kilns 
are of mud and vary in construction. 

The mortar -prepared from kunkur is very hard and lasting. 
It appears, however, to be but sparingly used in stone edifices. In 
some of the large, pagodas the stones are either laid together 
without mortar, or so little is used that it is not seen at the surface 
of the work. The roofs of many of the ehattrams and mantapams 
are constructed of long bloeks of gneiss carried on joists of the 
same rook, which in their turn are borne on the elongated capitals 
of the square columns, all, so far as can he seen, laid dry without 
mortar. The best and purest kunkur noticed during the geological 
survey ocourred in the laminated sandy beds of the Triohinopoly 
group to the west of Kallikkudi. Perhaps equally good is found in 
similar beds of the Uttattur group to the east of Terani and 
Karai, and the mineral occurs more or less throughout the gypse¬ 
ous days to the east of TJttattrir, and to the south and south-east 
of the same place. On the Ariyahir beds in the east of the district 
it usually forms a bed' of one or two feet in thickness, being 
probably derived in a great measure from the denuded beds of the 
group ; and a similar bed frequently occurs in the same position 
on tho surface of the gneiss, where the rook is oovered with regur. 
In the old alluvium of the Vellir and the other large rivers 
kunkur always occurs to some extent, but it is less abundant in the 
more recent deposits of the Cauvery Delta. It is probably in a 
'great measure owing to the almost universal distribution' of this 
mineral, and the ease with which it is collected, as much as to its 
excellence as a material for mortar, that the limestones so abundant 
throughout the district have been hitherto almost entirely neglected 

Vessels of all shapes and sizes are made from blocks of pot-stone ' 
or compact steatite. The vessels are cut by means of various 
chisel-shaped tools, while resting either on a-pad of straw and 
rags or else on the operator’s lap, 

9 
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CEArTHR II. Trap rooks are used only as rough stones for tank-bunds, &c., 
Geowot 0Tas roa d metal, for whichlatter purpose they are better than almost 
anejj) . ^ class of rooks, especially for roads exposed to'heavy 

traT \"n ' hicl1 ^ ra ® 0, I n addition to their exceeding hardness and difficulty of 
nS put. -working, there is a great objection to their employment as 
building stones, namely, that in damp climates the basaltic 
varieties absorb and retain great quantities of moisture. 

Laterito. Laterite, if well selected, offers a fair building stone, and, 

though apt to wear away soon under heavy traffic, it also makes a 
good road material, because of its strong binding qualities. It is 
quarried in various plaees for both purposes, especially along the 
road from Trichinopoly to Tanjore. 

It is quarried at or a little below the surface, square blocks being 
picked out with a crow-bar, or the ordinary pick used by the 
natives, and then left for some time to beoome hardened. While 
being quarried the stone is sectile, requiring but little trouble in 
the dressing, hut eventually it becomes quite hard. It is largely 
employed as a road metal. It is, from its very vesicular character, 
hut rarely susceptible of anything like ornamental carving. 

On the subject of the value of laterite as a building stone 
a considerable diversity of opinion exists amongst those able to 
form a correct judgment on such a matter—by some its value , is 
greatly extolled, by others it is rejected as a very untrustworthy 
material,—on account of its very varying degree of resistance to 
crushing power. The fact is, laterite frequently varies greatly in 
quality even in different parts of the same bed; hence, in a work 
in which durability is an object, much circumspection should be 
used in the selection of the laterite blocks to be employed, 
which should he neither very sandy nor yet. wanting. in iron. 
Where of poor quality the laterite soon crumbles away when 
exposed to the influence of weather and moisture. 

Brick clays. The only clays used by the natives for brick-making are those 
of the fluviatile alluvial deposits, aud more rarely of the superficial 
deposits, which cover the gneiss of the low country. The latter 
are in general hut little adapted for the purpose, consisting either 
of sand, with too small a proportion of clay, or of regur, which, on 
the other hand, is an almost pure loam. Where the two forms of 
soil meet and intermingle are the best spots for the purpose of brick- 
manufacture. It is only in towns and some few large villages that 
bricks are much used, the huts of the agricultural classes being 
built of mud with thatched roofs. The native process of brick- 
making is a rude form of that commonly practised in other 
countries. The clay, which is always so sandy as to. enable the 
workmen to dispense with the preliminary process of pugging, is 
mixed by the aid of a shovel with sufficient water to render it a 
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semi-fluid paste, which is rudely aud rapidly moulded in a wetted CkamshII. 
. mould, and the hricks, being dried in the sun, are burnt in a kiln 

in the usual manner. The native hricks are soft and bad, frequently - 

containing cavities and irregular in shape, but this is due to want 
of proper care in mixing and moulding and to insufficient burning. 

It is probable that the same days used by them would yield 
excellent bricks under an improved process. 

The cretaceous rooks and plant-beds of Tnchinopoly yield Fine clays 
several fine clays well adapted for the manufacture of pottery and 
other materials used in the oeramic arts, viz., China stone and 
kaolin, felspar, flints, and gypsum, are all obtainable within this 
district. None of these are utilized by the natives, whose pottery 
(unglazed and porous) is made ohiefly from sandy ferruginous 
clays, which occur at one or two places in the superficial deposits. 

A fine pipe-clay occurs in the plant-beds between Terani and Pipo-clay. 
Karai, forming a thick bed, which is exposed in cne of the small 
feeders of the Terani Tank, about a mile and half to the north-eaBt 
of the village. The olay is a greyish-white clunch, with a few 
stains of iron, hut, were a pure clay required, the stained parts 
might be easily separated by hand-picking. This clay when 
ground and kneaded works well, and when burnt assumes a bluish- 
white tinge. 

The granitic ridge to the north of the'Cauvery contains a large Felspar, 
quantity of felspar, and this mineral might he easily obtained free 
from any admixture of quartz. Large quantities are scattered over 
the stony parts of the ridge, and might be collected at small cost. 

It is apparently an arthoclase, but it has not yet been analysed. 

Flints, almost undistinguishahle from fragments of English Flints, 
dhsdk flints, are found at Kurichikulam, in the Udaiy&rpalayam 
Taluq, a few miles south of the Vellar. They occur in the highest 
exposed part of the cretaceous rooks near the overlap of the 
Cuddalore beds, and probably form a continuous hand running 
north and south. The country is, however, too thickly covered 
with soil to admit of the flint-bed being traced throughout. These 
flints are used by the natives of the surrounding villages for 
obtaining fire with a steel. 

This mineral is common in many parts of the cretaceous rocks Gypsum, 
of Trichinopoly, generally in the form of fibrous plates intercalated 
in the bedding and of no great thickness, more rarely in concre¬ 
tions, and replacing the shells of Nautili, Ammonites, and other 
fossils. A pure gypsum, fitted for the preparation of stucco or 
statuary casts, is with difficulty found, as it almost invariably 
contains a small proportion of clay, which cannot he separated by - 
washing, and which would destroy its whiteness; but it may he 
obtained in any desired quantity of sufficient purity for the 
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i! IX. preparation of moulds, such as are used in the ceramic arts, or 
lliT indeed for any purpose in which pure whiteness is not essential. 
JL8 ‘ It is most abundant in the Tjttattur beds, especially in the belem- 
nite clays to the east of Tjttattur, and in the unfossiliferous clay 
to the north-east of Maravattdr. At the former place it occurs in 
fibrous plates of from half an inch to-two or three inches in thickness, 
and may be collected in any quantity in the broken ground 
between tJttattdr and Kerudamangalaan. At Moravattur it oocurs 
both in the fibrous form and in transparent plates (selenite) and 
crystals irregularly intercalated in the clays of the lower part of 
the group. Fragments of great purity may he easily selected,-hut 
it cannot he obtained in any quantity free from the argillaceous 
matrix. 

». Common salt effloresces from the soil and superficial rocks 
over a considerable area to the north of Lalgudi and is collected 
by the poorest of the village people for household use. It is very 
impure, containing apparently a considerable admixture of chlo¬ 
ride of calcium, which gives it a disagreeable hitler taste, and 
which the village people have not the art of separating. It is 
chiefly collected from the beds of nullahs, where, after a draught 
of a few weeks, it covers the sand with a thin efflorescence. The 
surface sand, having been scraped together by the villagers, is 
lixiviated, and the solution thus obtained evaporated to dryness 
in the sun on flat stones, round which a run of clay has been . 
made to retain the solution. 

Soda is of widespread occurrence in the Trichinopoly District, 
chiefly on the gneiss and on the alluvium, more rarely on the 
cretaceous rooks. It is, however, never derived from these latter 
rocks, but from the decomposition of the many varieties of 
homblendio and felspathio gneiss. It occurs in a whitish soil 
known as “dhohios’ earth,” which is usually found in marshy 
places. The earth is collected by washermen, and used instead of 
soap for washing cloth. The soda is frequently mixed with 
common salt and probably with other soluble salts. 

The cretaceous rocks contain in several plaoes ferruginous 
nodules, which mounds of old slags prove to have been worked by 
the natives at some former period. The greater part of the pi-™. : 
is now too denuded of jungle to allow of fuel being consumed 
in the production of iron, however abundant its ores may be, and 
little or no iron is at present made in -the Triehinopoly District. 
The only place where the people have been observed engaged in 
this manufacture is at Talugai Tillage in the Musiri Taluq. 
Ferruginous concretions, whieh have been at one time worked, 
occfir in the Tjttattur beds to the south of Tjttattur and in the 
lower bedB of the Ariyalur group to the south of Ariyalur. 
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The gneiss in the neighbourhood, of Olappadi and Veppiir Chait! 
Tillages in the Perumbalur Taluq shows frequent stains of tor 
copper, and in a small nullah to the south of the latter village ‘ _ 
Mr. Blandford found two or three pieces of cupriferous veinstone, Copper 
but was unable to discover their origin. The specimens were 
considerably water-worn; they consisted of quart* with little nests 
of malachite, red oxide, fahl-er* and native oopper, and wore of 
sufficient richness to repay working were there any quantity of 
ore equally good. The gneiss around was found much penetrated 
by little cracks filled with quart* and calespar, and it is probable . 
that the veinstone had been derived from one of these of unusually 
large dimensions. 

Tinder this head may be included the marbles which have been to™ 
described under the head of limestones, and a few varieties of eB ' 
quartz of no great importance. The only marble worked by the 
natives as such is the shell marble of Kerudamangalam, a village 
in the south of the Perambalur Taluq, of which table-tops, paper¬ 
weights, and similar ornaments are manufactured in Triehinopoly. 

When polished it is of dark-grey color, and is marked, like the 
well known purbeck stone, with white sections of the included 
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CHAPTER III. 

FLORA AND FAUNA. 


Flora—C ereals.—Fibres.—Tobacco.—Indigo.—Betel-vine. —Vegetables.—Timber 
anil Fruit Trees. 

Tkb Forest Department— Fuel Reserves.—Plantations—Proposal to transfer tie 
Pachamalaia to the Forest Department. 

Fauna—P erm Naturae.—Slonuuuls.—Fish.—Snakes.—Silkworm. 

1. The flora and fauna of the district have never been described, 
and I have not been able, either in the Collector’s records or else¬ 
where, to get much assistance towards preparing an account of 
them. Such information as I have been able to colleot will be 
found in the following pages :— 

Flora. 

The most important cereals grown in the district will be first 
described. 

Tbe principal grain grown in the district is rioe (Oryza sativa), 
of which there are two main varieties known as SambS or Pisanaan 
and Ear. Samba is tbe best description of rice grown in the 
district, and is consumed by all the well-to-do classes. It is some¬ 
times, a five and sometimes a sis months’ crop. When grown as a 
single crop, as it very commonly is, it is sown in July and August 
and harvested in December and January. When cultivated as a 
second crop, it is sown in October and November and harvested in 
March and April. It is sometimes sown broadcast, but, as a rule, is 
grown first in seed-beds and then transplanted. There are thirteen 
different kinds of Sambd grown in the district, of which the 
following are the Tamil names:—Sirumaniyan (six months’crop), 
Totak&l samba (five months), Muttu samba (six months), Vattal- 
kundu samba, (five months), Q-erudan samba (six months), Anantan 
samba (five months), Palaimaniyan (six months), Eaivara samba 
(five months), Vangi (six months), Pungar (four months), Sembalai 
(six months), Perumbisanam (seven months), Iramabanam (seven 
months). ' 

Ear is an inferior description of paddy, and is eaten principally 
by the lower classes. It is of four kinds, known as Kodaikdr, 
Sonkuruvai, Venkuruvai, and Harikar. Of these the three first are 
four mouths’ crops, hut the last takes five aud sometimes six months 
to reach maturity. JDoikar is sown in July and August and 
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harvested in November and December, and tie other three descrip- ( 
tion of Kar paddy are, as a rule, sown in November and December 
and harvested in March and April. 

In addition to the above there is a bearded variety of paddy to 
be found in the district which is called Yalan, from the Tamil 
word V6J, a tail. It is an inferior description of rioe, and it is eaten 
by the laboring classes only. It is sown in February and March 
and harvested in July and August. In Fasli 1285 (1875-76) 
184,007 acres in the district were cultivated with rice. 

The following are the dry grains grown in the districtB&gi 
(.Eleusine coracanu) (Tam. Keppai) is one of the commonest dry 
grains. It is a four months’ crop, and is sown in May,-June, July 
or August, and harvested in September, Ootober, November, or 
December. It is eaten by all classes in the dry villages, usually in 
the form of cakes. It is often grown on garden land, and watered 
by baling from wells. In Fasli 1285 (1875-76) 104,007 aores in 
the district were cultivated with ragi. 

Chdlum (Soleus aaecharatm) is extensively grown all over th 
dry parts of the district, especially in Kulittalai and Musiri Taluqs. 
It is a four months’ crop, and is sown in June or July and harvested 
in October or November. It is boiled and eaten much in the same 
manner as rice. In Fasli 1285 (1875-76) 140,176 acres in the 
district were cultivated with chdlum. Cumbu (Holcrn spicatm) 
is the dry grain most extensively grown in the district. It is a 
four months’ orop, being sown in J uly and harvested in November. 
It is eaten in the same manner as chdlum. In Fasli 1285 
157,193 acres were cultivated with this grain. Yaragu (Paspalum 
frumntaeeum ) is extensively cultivated in Udaiyarpalayam and 
Perambalur Taluqs, and to a less degree in the dry villages in the 
other taluqs. It is a four months’ orop, being sown in May, June 
or July, and harvested in September, October, and November. It 
is boiled and eaten liko oumbu. In Fasli 1285 (1875-76) 145,803 
acres in the district were cultivated with varagu. 

Tuvarai (Oajanus Indicia) is cultivated to a considerable extent 
in Musiri Taluq, but not much elsewhere. It is a three months 
crop, and is sown in December and harvested in March. When the 
husks have been removed it is known as dholl (Tam. Paruppu), 

' and is eaten in the form of cakes. It is a favorite flavoring grain. 
In Fasli 1285 28,028 aores were sown with this grain. Samai 
(Panieum miliaceum) is extensively grown in Kulittalai Taluq, hut 
is rarely met with in Perambalur and Udaiyarpalayam. It is a 
three months’ orop, being sown in August or September and 
harvested in November or December. It is boiled and eaten in 
the same way as cholum or cumbu. In Fasli 1285 24,809 aores 
were cultivated with samai. Ulundu (Phaseolus ractiatus), blaok 
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Ghaptek in. gram, is but little grown in tbe district, only 2,372 acres having 
avbFavka keen ou Wkvated with, it in Fasli 1285. Tbe seed is pounded and 

- then made into cakes and eaten. It is a four months’ crop, being 

sown in September and harvested in January. 

Tinai ( Paniciim Italicum), or .Italian millet, is a three months’ 
crop, being sown in September and harvested in December. It is 
an inferior description of grain, and is but little cultivated, only 
2,372 acres having been sown, with it in Pasli 1285. 

Mochai (Doliclm labial) is a six months’ crop, being sown in 
July or August and reaped in February and March. It is but 
little grown, and only 3,934 acres were cultivated with it in Pasli 
1285. 

Kollu ( Dolichos uniform), or horse-gram, is a four months’ crop, 
being sown in October and reaped in February. It is a precarious 
crop, os it requires frequent showers, and is destroyed equally by 
excessive drought or moisture. It is grown to a considerable extent 
in Kulittalai Taluq, but not much elsewhere. In Pasli 1285 
25,022 acres were cultivated with gram. 

Kadalai {Cicer arictinum), or Bengal gram, is but little cultivated 
in this district, only 649 acres having been cultivated with it in 
Fasli 1285. It is a three months’ crop, being sown in December 
and harvested in March. Amanaku ( Ricimis communis), or castor- 
oil seed. There are two varieties of the oastor-oil plant known as 
Fruetibus Hajoribus and Minoribus. It is from the former of these 
that the lamp-oil, which is so much used, is made, while the castor- 
oil used as medicine is prepared from the small-seeded variety. 
The large-seeded variety is cultivated throughout the dry parts of 
the district, and 24,321 acres were sown with it in Pasli 1285. 
It is a six months’ orop, being sown in July and harvested in 
J anuary. 

An account of the fibres of the district will now be given. 

Fibres. The cultivation of fibre-producing trees and plants in Trichi- 

nopoly District is very limited. The principal descriptions to be 
found are the followingThe plantain ( Musa paradisiaca) (Tam. 
Valai). Although this tree is extensively cultivated,-its fibre is made 
but little- use of. The palmyra (Bor/mus flabelliformk ) (Tam. * 

Panaimaram). This tree is but rarely to be met with, and but little 

fibre is made from it. {Hibiscus carmabinus) (Tam. Pulioharkirai). 
This plant is cultivated on dry lands and in gardens, as a rule, 
along with some description of grain. The fibre is very strong, and 
is used for making ropes, &o. Talai (Pandanus odoratmimus). The 
leaves of this plant abound in tough fibres, which are used for 
matting, &o., cordage. It is not extensively cultivated in the 
district. Sunn {Orotahnajuncea) (Tam. Sanal). The hemp manu- 
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factored from this plant is imported into Triohinopoly, hut it is not Chapter m. 
cultivated there to any extent. anbI’adha 

Among other useful plants grown in the district the following — 
may be mentioned:— 

Tobacco {Nicotiam talacum) (Tam. Pugaiyilai) is grown to a Tobacco, 
considerable extent in Kulittalai Taluq, to a less degree in Musiri, 

Perambalur, and Udaiyarpalayam, and soarcely at all in Triohino¬ 
poly. The total number of acres cultivated with it in Fasli 
1285 was 1,261. The average quantity produced per acre is about 
li oandies. 

Tobacco is, as a rule, grown on permanently improved garden —Method of 
land, and a rich alluvial soil is that best suited for its cultivation, cultivation. 
The crop requires a considerable amount of water, which is, as a 
rule, raised to it by baling from wells. Cattle-dung is used to 
manure it. The seed is not sown broadcast in the fields, but in 
seed-beds. The seeds are sown about the middle of October, the 
seedlings transplanted towards the end of November, and the orop 
generally cut towards the beginning of the following April. As 
a general rule the plant is not interfered with till it puts forth 
about ten leaves. These are then left, and all others that may 
sprout out afterwards are plucked off. When these ten leaves 
come to maturity the stem on which they are growing is cut down. 

As a general rule there is no second crop. In some cases, however, 
after the steins have been cut the roots remaining in the ground 
are watered, and a fresh crop thus*aised. The leaves thus grown 
are, however, generally small and poor. 

The following is the account given of the manner in which the —Method of 
tobacco leaves are oured: When the leaves hkve come to maturity, 
one day towards evening the cultivators out down all the plants 
without, however, removing them from the fields. On the follow¬ 
ing morning these plants are collected and put in heaps; eaoh con¬ 
taining twenty or thirty. These heaps are covered with varagu straw 
’ or sugar-oane stalks. In the evening the straw is removed and the 
plants are left exposed to the air till the following morning, when 
they are again oovered as before. They are thus oovered and 
* uncovered every morning and evening for six or seven days, when 
~ they are taken into a house and hung in bundles of four Or five 
tied together with a string and fastened to the beams of the roof. 

They are left thus for seven or eight days, when they are taken 
down and placed in heaps of one or one and a half yards in height 
and oovered with straw, weights being placed on the top of them. 

On the fourth day these heaps are opened and the plants changed 
to a different spot, when they are again oovered and lighter weights . . 

placed on them. This is done four times, and the leaves are then 
taken off from the several stems and strung together in bundles of : 

10 
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Chapter m. sixty or seventy each. These are hung in the shade for three days, 
Fmra after which they are placedin rows and covered with straw, over which 

_ ' light weights are placed. They are left thus for fifteen days, when 

they are taken out and are then considered fit for use. The 
manufacture of oigars and cheroots is extensively carried on in 
Trichinopoly town, hut, as the leaf grown in the district is not of 
a high quality, these are, as a role, made of imported tobacco, the 
greater part of which comes from Dindigul. Manufactured tobacco 
is exported from Triohinopoly to all parts of India. 

Cotton ( Qossypum IwKtwri) (Tam. Parutti) is extensively culti¬ 
vated in the karisal or black cotton soil of Perambalur Taluq, 
bnt not muoh in other taluqs. It is sown in October or November, 
and the picking is carried on in February and March. In Fasli 
1285 46,526 acres were cultivated with cotton. Indigo ( Indigo - 
/era tinctoria ) (Tam. Avuri) is hut little grown in the district, 
only 678 acres having been cultivated with it in Fasli 1285. It 
is sown in October or November and out in April and May. 
Betel-vine ( Ohavica betel) (Tam. Yettilai) is extensively grown in 
the gardens near Trichinopoly town. It is a preoarions hut most 
remunerative crop. It requires constant watering and heavy 
manuring. The vine is generally trained up the agati tree 
(Agati grandiflora). The leaves mixed with lime are masticated 
by natives of all olasses. Turmeric ( Curcuma longa) (Tam. 
Manjal) is grown extensively, as it is an almost invariable 
ingredient in curries. The crop takes about eight months to reach 
maturity, and requires irrigatio*. The following are the principal 
vegetables grown :—Chillies, green and red (Capsicum anmum) ■ 
(Tam. MilaHy); Brinjals (Solatium tnelcmgena) (Tain. Katirikay) ; 
Cucumber (Oucumis utilissimus) (Tam. Yelliri) ; Sweet potato 
(Batatas edulis) (Tam. YalHkikngu); Onions (Allium, cepa) (Tam. 
Yengayam). Garlic (Allium sativum (Tam. Yellaiptindu); and 
various sorts of greens called in Tamil kdrai. 

The following is a list of the most important fruit and timber 
frees to be found iti the district■ 
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Botamcal Name. 


Remarks. 

Feronia elephan- 


The Wood-apple tree.—The fruit is eaten 
by all classes. A transparent gum 
exudes from this tree which resembles 
gum-arabic and is used by Native jhyai- 

tery. The wood is white, hard, durable, 
and fine-grained. 

Fiona glomeraia .. 


The wood is used for building purposes. 
The fruit is eaten by the poorer classes. 
A juice extracted from the trunk is 
used by Natives as medicine in cases of 



The Banyan free.—This tree is especially 
remarkable for the great size to which 
it constantly grows in the following 
manner:—A gummy kind of rootlet 
falls from the branches which, on reach¬ 
ing the ground, forms a support to the 
branch, and several of these extending 
and increasing year by year, forming & 
vast assemblage of pillar-like stems, 

liMnS, “ligbtf S™; 
grained. The fruit 1 b sometimes eateq 
by the poorer classes. The leaves are 
commonly used by Hindus when sewed 

Ficus racemo^ 

AtU .. .. 

together as plates to oat their food off. 
The Jig tree.— The fruit is eaten by all 

grained. The tree is not extensively 
grown in this district. 

Fiona religiose .. 


The wood is light and of little use. It 
however grows very quickly and makes 

ill ovot the'district. “ 6 ^ 

Hardwickia binata. 

Achfi 

KoruhApuli 

The wood is hard, strong, and heavy. It 

The Manilla Tamarind.-- Tto;fruit is 

is hard, coarse-grained, and brittle. It 
is used for economical purposes and as 

Maba buxifolia .. 

Irumbuli .. 

The berries are edible. The wood is 
dark-colored, hard, durable, and useful 
for various economical purposes. 

Mangifera Jhdica. 


The Mango tree. —The wood is hard, close- 
grained, and durable. The fruit is the 
best of all Indian fruits and is eaten by 
Europeans _ and Natives. Out of the 

and.ehatney are made. The tree is 
common in the irrigated portions of 

Mclia Azedarach,. 

Malai Vembu .. 

the district. It is best propagated,by 
grafting, but also grows from seed. 

The wood is hard and handsomely marked. 
It is used for many purposes. Insects 
will not attack it. The root is nauseous 
and bitter. When in flower it has some 


Kis& 

wood. A yellow dye is made from the 

































Wrightia tine- 

PilA. .. 

V ^ 

Karukat& 

Zyvyplms jujvba. 

EUidKA ... ... 


The wood is close-grained and very 


It is used for building and .other eo 


%e Jujube trie.—Th& wood is-adopted for; 
cabinet and- ornamental work. The, 
fruit is largely eaten--by Natives. ! 


this list from infor- 

. supplied to me by Mr. Hadfield, Assistant Conservator of Forests. For further 
particulars regarding the trees mentioned here reference may be made to Colonel 
Hbber Drury's VsefiilFtants-of India* (2nd; edition), and Br. Balfour’s Timber 


TaeForest Department.' 


The operations of the Forest Department were extended' ti> 
Trichinopoly in I871. 1 There are no reserved forests in the 
district, and the work of the department has, as a rale, been .confined 
to the formation-of fuel reserves and. plantations. 


Name of the Reserve. 



Charges up 

March 1877- 

Receipts up 

UKpfttd' ... .. 

isrr 

106 

4,620 


Srfpurand&n- . 

isn' :: 

158 

'331 

Phnjn.mfA'ngf . . _ . .. 

Minnakkaradu . 

Hu ;; 


^433 

8 

Tuvtgudi .. 

1876 ^ ;. 


14A 


Total .. 


3,668 

9,089 

2,307 


The Ldl&pdttai Reserve is in Ehlittalhi Taluq dose to the line 
ef railway. It is padugai land oh the Cauveiy hank, the prinoipal 
tree to he found in it being the Acacia Arabica. The Sripuranddn 
Reserve is on the Ooleroon hank in Trichinopoly Taluq. It is 
padugai land covered with the Acacia Arabica. The Tenmalai 
Reserve is a hill in Kulittal'ai Taluq not far from Manapparai and 
about 24 miles north of the line of railway from Trichinouolv to 
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Quma m. Madura. The tree most met with in it is the Acacia planifrom. 

PioBi There are also a few satin-wood trees. The Panj amtangi Eeserve is. 
ahoFavjta. anotlier hjXL in Knlittalai Taluq near Kalpatti and about 2J miles 
to the east of the line of railway. The principal tree to he found 
in it is the Acacia planifrom. The Minnakkaradu Eeserve is a 
small hill close to Panj amtangi, about a mile from the railway. 
The Tuvagudi Eeserve is in Triehinopoly Taluq, about 10 miles from 
Trichinopoly on the Tanjore road, and at a distance of about 2 
miles from the railway. The principal trees in it are the Acacia 
Arabica and Acacia Imcophlma. 

Plantations. The following is a list of the plantations in the district 


Name of Plantations. 

iggh 

situated. 

Tear in 
•which the 
Planta- 

Area. 

No. of 

Receipts 

*187^ 

Charges 

1877. 


Trichi- 

ib 7 , 

84 

137,700 


M49 

Knlittalai ' .. 

^nopoly. 

r i87i . 

62 

69,600 

7,390 

308 

Manattattai 

Sittalv&i 

! Knlit- 
italai. 

1871 ' 

110 ■ 

128*400 


887 

Setkanam 


] 1874 : 

921 

84*000 




J 

1I74 ' 




;; 



tt| 

28^492 


176 

K&raipp&kiam 

TirorlnganGr .. 

TJdai- 

.yirpt- 

, .1874 : 

H* 

Sffi 

675 

130 

V&iappankurichi ., 
SktttunMdi 

1874 


26*752 

961 




1874 . 








783J 

776,486 , 

41,004 



Most of the tracts planted are padugai lands along the banks 
of the Cauvery and Coleroon, and, as they are often flooded when 
there are high freshes in the rivers, the ground is seldom very dry, 
planting is easy, casualties are few, the growth of the trees is 
rapid, and the plantations are a deoided success. The trees princi¬ 
pally grown in the plantations are the Acacia Arabica and Gama - 
rina, but there is also a mixture of Inga dnlcis, Albiezia Lebbek, 
Dalbergia sissu, Azadirachta Jndica (Nun), and Eugenia jam- 
bdlana. It is anticipated that the plantations can be felled over 
every five or six years, but, as the oldest of them are now only a 
little over four years’ growth, it has been considered too soon yet 
to commence experimental fellings. 2 

Proposal to In 1&76 the Conservator of Forests recommended that the 
p^hamabds Taoham&lais should be handed over to the Forest Department, and 


Department. Animal Report on the administration o£ Forest Department for 1876-77, 

paragraph 86. 













iural purposes, and these are undersized and of inferic 

Fish. The -following are the prinoipal descriptions of fish bought and 

sold in the Trichinopoly market i Wallago attu, Bl., oommonly 
called the fresh-water Bhark (Tam. Vdlai); Ophioeephalus marulius, 
Ham. Buch., and other Ophiocephalidss commonly called in 
English Munel from the Hindustani name Mural (Tam, Viral ); 
Macrones aor, Ham. Buch., AnglicS oat-fish (Tain. Killatii ); Labeo 
calbasa, Ham. Buch., and other Labeos sometimes called in 
English the Itohi from Labeo Rohita, Ham. Buoh., Ruhu in Pun- 
jabee, Bangalee and Ooriya (Tam. Selkmdai), and prawns. All 
these are eaten by Europeans. The Obupea palasah, C. and V., 
Anglioe the sable fish or Hilsa (Tam. Vllam), used to be sold in 
Trichinopoly, but the aniouts on the Coleroon now prevent its 
making its appearance so far up the river. The demand for fish 
in the market is greater than the supply, whioh, there can be no 
doubt, has diminished in consequence of the aniouts. Eieh may 
be Been swarming in large numbers below these dams, engaged in 
constant but vain endeavours to ascend the apron wall. 

Bosket. A list of the snakes in the district was drawn up by me 

in 1873 under the orders of the Board of Revenue and sent to 
Dr. Shortt for his remarks. These snakes, classified and described 
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All these are the Sutyaru* arcmtus, or vrhite-axched bungarua, a very deadly snake. 
(8.) Pudaiyan sembudaiyan .. .. The red kind of pudaiyan.. 

Karumbudaiyan .. The blaok kind. 



Irutalaipimbu.! earth-anake, JBnjx Johnii, mentioned 

Kulaipimbu. ) before in Group 3. They axe also 

called .the double-headed snake from 


thBir stumpy tails. They are quite 
harmless. 

.(!«.) Malaiptobu .. .. .. The common rock snake, Pt/tfim molunu. 

About thirty years ago an attempt was made to cultivate mul¬ 
berry trees and breed silk-worms in Triobinopoly. An association 
called “ The East Indian Silk Manufacturing Company at Triohi- 
nopoly ” was formed hy a few of the leading East Indians in the 
town; mulberry trees were planted and silk worms procured from 
Mysore. The attempt, however, proved a failure. It appears that 
the soorching dry heat and hot winds that prevail in Triohinopoly 
during so many months of the year proved destructive to the 
growth and culture of the silk-worms, and the enterprise was 
abandoned after a few years’ trial. 4 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CLIMATE AND DISEASES, CIVIL HOSPITALS AND 
DISPENSARIES. 

Climate— Seasons.—Effect of the dimate on healtli—Meteorological statistics. 

Diseases —Diseases of the Respiratory system.—Digestive system.—Oancer.— 

Diseases of the Circulatory system.—Ague.—Rheumatism.—Typhoid fever— 

Relapsing fever.—Typhus fever.—Small-pox.—Yenereal Diseases—Leprosy.— 
Elephantiasis.—Diseases of the skin—Diseases of the sye—Diseases of the ear. 

Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries— Municipal Hospital, Trichinopoly—Municipal 
Hospital, Srixangam—Musiri Branch Dispsnsary.—Ariyalur Branch Dispensary. 

—Irungalkr Mission Dispensary, 

Climate. Chaptbr IV. 

The climate of Trichinopoly is characterized by a high mean h, SIASJSj & 0 , 

temperature and a low degree of humidity, while at the same time .- 

the extremes of heat and cold are, as a rule, moderate. There is climate, 
muoh sun-glare and reflected and radiated heat, and at oertain 
seasons the atmosphere is very sultry and enervating. 

The following is, perhaps, the best division into seasons of the —Seasons, 
several months of the year in Trichinopoly that oan he made:— 

Cool—(December, January and February). 

_Hot—(March, April and May). 

"Windy—(June, July and August). 

Bainy—(September, October and November). 

During the cool season (December, January and February) the 
north-east monsoon prevails. This period, although the pleasantest 
to the feelings, is the most unhealthy, mainly owing to the very 
regular occurrence of oholera about the end of October or begin¬ 
ning of November. This latter month ushers in cool mornings, 
which in December and January become comparatively cold, 
indeed absolutely oold to old residents. Solar radiation is, however, 
still high. ■ 

The hot season, consisting of the months of Maroh, April and 
May, is very trying, the range of temperature being high and the 
atmosphere remarkably dry. The mornings are sultry. The 
evenings, however, axe often rendered comparatively cool by a 
south-east wind, which sometimes blows with considerable strength, 
at first bringing up clouds of dust, but soon settling down into a 
pleasant cool breeze. The nights even at this season are never 
intensely hot. Sun-glare is very great, and radiation of .heat from 
the hare sandy soil extreme. In this season there are occasional 
thunder-storms and whirlwinds accompanied with rain, the latter 
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Chatter rv. being partial and capricious. These showers break most gratefully 
Cmmatb, the almost intolerable heat of this portion of the year. 

Diseases, Sc. During the windy season, consisting of June, July and August,. 

the high winds of the south-west monsoon prevail, blowing with 
great violence at times. The rainfall varies greatly from year to 
year, both in the date of its accession and. in its amount. As a rule,, 
during the greater part of this period there is a high wind and no- 
rain, and the result is most disagreeable clouds of dust. 

The rainy Beason of September, October and November' 
comprises two close and sultry months (September and' October) and 
one (November) cool and pleasant. Usually about the 15th. of 
October the north-east monsoon sets in, and is often accompanied; 
by electric storms of violence. In September the winds are vari¬ 
able and the evenings generally close and sultry. 

Popularly the climate is said to consist of “ eight months hot: 
and four hotter.” This is somewhat a libel upon it, for taking it 
all in all, though it is undoubtedly at times very trying and 
enervating, it is by no means intolerable, and to the feelings of 
many more endurable than the moist heat of the coast. 1 
—Effect ci In April and May Europeans suffer to- a condderable degree- 

ctatcon from the high temperature. This is due to the unvarying 
character of the climate. The variation in. the temperature by 
night and by day is so slight as not to give sufficient respite from 
exhausting influences till the dawn of' another day brings its burden 
of heat to be endured. 


During the greater part of the- year the air is dry,, allowing of 
free skin action ; hence affections of the liver amongst Europeans- 
are rare. Indeed those who in many other stations are martyrs- 
to functional derangements of the liver progress favorably here. 
Dysentery and diarrhoea are also rare amongst residents. In short, 
beyond the exhausting influence of constant heat, which is. 
inimical to many constitutions, Trichinopoly may be considered 
as free from any deleterious influence due to climatic conditions. 

Deaths from sunstroke amongst the European soldiers forming 
the garrison is an almost yearly occurrence during the hottest 
season of the year, but this may in a great measure be regarded as 
the result of the well-known carelessness of the men. 

It is generally believed that the climate of Trichinopoly town 
and cantonment has undergone considerable modification, of 
late years, consequent upon the spread of irrigation, the mean 
annual temperature being lowered and the humidity increased. 

There is no reason to regard the climate as being otherwise 
than healthy for natives. 2 


(1) Report on the CM and Military Station of Trichinopoly, drawn up in I86T 
by Dr/J. L. Ranking, Sanitary Commissioner. 

(2) Extract from a Note by Dr,-W.G, King, 
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(Contributed by Surgeon W. G. Kins, Civil Surgeon, TrieUnopoly, 1876—78.) 

The diseases prevalent in tie district present no distinctive 
character from those prevalent generally in India. Ague, rheu¬ 
matism, syphilis, true and false, gonorrhoea, ophthalmia, phthisis, 
bronchitis, and anaemia are those most generally found. 

Inflammatory diseases of the throat and chest are rare, as might 
he expected in so equable a climate. Phthisis is not found to any. 
marked extent, hut is not uncommonly met with in those of 
strictly sedentary occupation. 

Under this head diseases oausing the greater part of the 
mortality in the district may he classed. Diarrhoea and dysentery 
are very common, more markedly so at the onset’of the cold season, 
probably the result of undue exposure; hut in ordinary times 
these diseases are no doubt due to inferior food and impure water. 
Dyspepsia and functional derangements of the alimentary canal 
are much met with in consequents of the irritating diet and the 
extraordinary culinary arrangements of many ; a third cause being 
the habit of neglecting to take food for hours, and the compensa¬ 
tory gorging which ensues. 

The prevalence of intestinal worms is very common. Indeed I 
really do not think I should be far from the truth in stating that 
in the course of his life, every native at some period or other 
becomes host to these disgusting guests. Native treatment seems 
to consist in violent purging by means of various oils. They 
have, however, unlimited belief in the European medicine 
santonine. Thread-worms give a small percentage in such oases. 
I have not seen a case of Tania of any variety in the district, 
but the Tsnia solium no doubt exists, as among the lower oastes 
there are not wanting those who eat pork. 

■ This disease in all its forms is found in ‘the distriot. 

Heart disease, I may safely affirm, is a most rare affection. 
This I say on the strength of constant examination of Natives 
with a view of dete rminin g if they are fit to undergo flogging. 
This is no doubt due to the scarcity, before mentioned, of aoute 
rheumatism. Patty degeneration of the organ, consonant with 
other organs of the body, is common. Senile degeneration of the 
arteries is common. Aneurism is rare. 

Ague is constantly present throughout the district, but is 
nearly universally of a mild type, rarely sufficiently marked to 
require admission of persons to hospital as in-patients. No part 
of the district is highly malarious, but in the TJdaiylrpdlayam 
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Taluq occasionally marked outbreaks have been known. Tbe-CiurTMt IV. 
Paohamalai Hills also have an ill-fame for the prevalence of this 

disease.' On the other hand, in the Central Jail I have not rarely - 

seen severe types of remittent fever, the subjects having no history 
of previous attacks, whilst nothing to which the source of malaria 
can be attributed is known in the neighbourhood. An indigenous 
enlarged spleen is nearly unknown. Such cases, when they have 
come to my notice, have always been imported from other districts. 

Quinine is largely used by Native vydians, and indeed is one 
of the two English preparations in which they possess implicit 
' faith (the other drug being chlorodyne). Others during the cold 
stage use decootions of stimulating spices, and bedaub the head 
with preparations of garlic during the hot stage. Drugs axe some¬ 
times introduced into the ear. 

Acute rheumatic fever occurs occasionally, but on the whole is Kheumatism. 
a medical curipsity- Sub-acute rheumatism and affection of solitary 

Undoubted cases of typhoid fever have occasionally come to Typhoid 
notice. Thus in 1874-75 and 1876 this disease appeared amongst fever " 
both Natives and Europeans. In'East Indians! have seen oharac- 
. teristie typhoid spots appear not only on the abdomen, hut also on 
the dorsal aspect of the hand. 

Although during the famine of 1876—78 (the most probable Mapsing 
time for their appearance) I was on the constant out-look for these lever _ 

diseases, I have never seen a case of either. 

Prom the records in my possession since the year 1857, I find Small-pox. 
that this disease has been absent from Trichinopoly in only one year. 

Indeed no other result than its constant presence oan he looked for, 
when it is remembered that its appearance is esteemed by Natives 
as a visitation sent by the goddess Mdri, which it would he impious. 
to attempt to resist. With a system such as this what is to he 
expected ? Small-pox, once introduced, is to be checked partially 
by vaccination, and entirely only by the exhaustion of supply 
of subjects likely to be affected by its influence. 3 

. This class of disease is exceedingly common among the Natives Venereal 
of this district, and has apparently existed to its present extent dlS0£Ui68, 
for years past. The result upon the mass of the people is most 


(3) Vaccination is fairly well received by the Natives, especially the poorer 
classes, who are induced to submit to it by the batta of 2 Annas allowed for each 
person. Any objections that caste Natives, Br&tanans and the well-to-do classes, 
might urge towards preventing the access of the goddess M&ri to their bodies, are 
fairly put aside by the fact of it being necessary for them to produce a certificate 
of vaccination when applying for publiQ employment. 
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T marked, and syphilitic taint is found to present itself constantly in 
the treatment of general diseases. 

W ' The Native treatment of venereal diseases is most disastrous. 
The various types of the disease are alike subjected to mercurial 
treatment. The favourite method of giving mercury isby fumiga¬ 
tion and inhalation of mercurial vapour, this to an extent sufficient 
to produce most severe salivation. The result of this treatment is 
constantly seen in the collapsed nose of the unfortunate syphilitic 
patient. 

Leprosy is not uhfrequently found, but cannot be said to be 
largely present. It is usually met with among classes subjected to 
inferior hygiene and diet, both of which conditions, granting the 
’ existence of a family taint, I consider favour its development. 

Preparations of arsenic are used by Musalman physicians. 

is. Elephantiasis is not met with in any frequency. 

Madura foot is found amongst the ryots cultivating black-ootton 
soil. It is not, however, seen with anything like the frequency that 
it is in the neighbouring district of Madura. 

These diseases are due probably, as in other hot climates, to 
the aotivity demanded of the skin. Their great prevalence strikes 
the most casual observer. No doubt, also, naturally dirty habits 
among tbe lower classes give opportunity, for the break-down 
of the skin, whilst among the upper classes the habit of using 
dirty water for bathing purposes may possibly have something' 
to do with the excessive frequency of diseases of a vegetable 
parasitic origin. "With Natives of even a comparatively educated 
class, the idea is firmly rooted, that water, being itself a pure 
substance, cannot be contaminated. In an ordinary village tank 
tbe washing of cloths and bodies, and toilette operations of a 
strictly oriental character, must throw large quantities of organio 
matter into the water thus used. With the tropical sun, evapora¬ 
tion into a more or less approach to a treacly consistency goes 
on, as surely in a village tank as in a chemist’s laboratory, and 
thus a mass of all varieties of vegetable and animal matter 
becomes, in course of time, a solution that can but form a favourable 
nidus for vegetable parasitic growth. To this cause then, I think, 
may he safely assigned muoh of the prevalence of the varieties of 
ring-worm found disfiguring in patohes the bodies of Natives. 

Eczema and itch are- very common, the former often from 
long neglect yielding a most exaggerated character, whilst the 
latter seems to he well-nigh the normal condition of a Native’s 

! Country sore-eves or ophthalmia become epidemic almost 
every year. , With ordinary oare the disease runs a short course, 
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but aided, by Native maltreatment, the result of this affection Ckaitbb 
to the patient is frequently the permanent loss of vision. 

The' most usual course pursued is to place lime on the sur- 
rounding orbit. treatmen 

Naturally all diseases of the eye are found more or less, but 
certainly the one which is most strikingly common is the existence 
of senile cataract, co-existing with a far lower average senility 
than is found to be the case in England. The prevalence of the 
degeneration known as Arcus senilis at a comparatively early age 
is also remarkable. 


Inflammatory conditions of the external auditory passages, the Disease 
result of the rough use of pieces of sticks, &c., with occasional ear ' 
injury to internal organs are frequent., 

The ear, with Natives, undergoes somewhat unfair play, for 
they not only Constantly amuse themselves by titilating its 
passage with sticks, hut make it the receptacle for supposed 


Such a thing as a “ puohi ” or insect occasionally finding its way 
into the ear, audits subsequent escape being prevented, either by its 
being half-smashed by the unfortunate host or by bis effectually 
barring the egress, is of oourse possible. I have been often 
amused by Natives persisting that they have “ puchies ” in their 
ears when there was certainly nothing to be found. I remember 
on one oocasion a troop of about half-a-dozen women came from 
a distant village to have their ears examined, as they all felt 
certain that they were inhabited by “ puchies.” 


Civil Hostitals and Dispensaries. 

Municipal Bospital, TricMnopoly .—No records exist regarding 
the history of this institution, originally the civil hospital and 
public dispensary of the district, previous to 1857. In that year 
the hospital was located in Puttur, in a private dwelling-house 
which Government rented at a cost of Rupees 80 per mensem. 
This building seems to have afforded sufficient accommodation for 
the sick, but to have been kept in a bad state of repair. 

The attendance of patients as recorded for the year 1857 seems 
well-nigh incredible when oompared with that of subsequent years. 
The daily average of out-patients iB put down at 200. I have 
however reason to think that the peculiar method that was then 
adopted for calculating the number of patients was the cause of 
this apparently high figure. It appears that patients were 
considered to be “ out-patients,” whether they attended the hos¬ 
pital or not, as long as they were borne on the books as under treat- 
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rv'- ment. In trivial cases an out-patient may attend but once and 
k c never make his appearance again, and there seems to have been no 
strict rule as to whether the names of such patients should’be kept 
on the books or not. In-patients are stated as giving an average of 
thirty. This number appears to have included police peons, lock 
hospital patients and lunatics. Separate accommodation was 
afforded for females in a small out-building divided into two portions, 
one of which was devoted to syphilitic cases. 

Besides the above hospital, there was at this period a so-called 
branch dispensary located in a building near the main-guard gate, 
which did good work in the fort. The number of out-patients 
attending this institution seems to have been included in the returns 
of the Puttur Hospital. This branch institution was a decided 
success under the management of Native Surgeon Baulu Mudaliyar. 

The year 1867 seems to have seen the civil hospital in a more 
flourishing condition than it has since been till within the last few 
years ; but from that date medical officers record a large anmml 
decrease in the number of patients. 

A look hospital was established in Trichinopoly in 1859, and 
was at first attached to the civil dispensary, a ward in the building 
in Puttur being assigned to diseased females. 

In 1861 the usefulness of the oivil hospital was greatly 
curtailed by an order of Government restricting the expenditure on 
dieting of patients, &c., to the sum of Rupees 80 per mensem. This 
amount, together with a sum of Rupees 400 raised by voluntary 
subscriptions, was its only available resources. The reduction in 
the number of applicants for relief which the above measure 
produced, became even more marked in 1863, when a rule was 
introduced that all who were in a position to pay for medicines 
should do so. 

In 1863 it was found necessary to remove the.eivil dispensary 
from Puttur to a routed bungalow close to the Garrison Hospital 
and j net outside the cantonment limits. It did not, however, remain 
long here, hut was again removed to a terraced bouse in Bimanaiken- 
pilayam close to • the railway crossing.' The -lock hospital was 
then established in the building vacated by the dispensary. 

The impossibility of keeping up a useful hospital with such 
inadequate funds was now so strongly felt, that in 1863 the then 
Collector, aided by a committee of native gentlemen, managed 
to oollect a sum of Rupees 20,000 with a view of, endowing and 
building an hospital. The invested capital of the institution on 
the 1st April 1877 amounted to Rupees 22,695. 

From an annual attendance of 24,000 out-patients recorded in, 
1857, the numbers steadily decreased till the returns showed a total 
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« 

attendance of only 8,403, -while the in-patients amounted to hut Chapter rv. 
123. The cause of this decrease was no douht the very economical D 

policy pursued by the committee of management, who seem to have -’ 

restricted the medical officer's expenditure in every possible way. 

On the 15th February 1872 the civil dispensary was trans¬ 
ferred to the Triohinopoly Municipality, under whose management . 
it has since remained. 

The building in Bimanaikenpfflayam, to which it has been 
already stated that the oivil dispensary was transferred, is a large 
well-built house, with well-proportioned rooms, and on the whole 
fairly suited for an hospital. Its site was, however, found objec¬ 
tionable, as the building is dose to the bank of the ITyyakondiin 
channel- and on too low a level. Its distance from the fort also 
greatly lessened its utility. After considerable discussion it was 
eventually decided to erect a new set of buildings on a portion of the 
filled-in moat to the south of the fort. The new hospital was 
opened for the accommodation of patients in 1874. 

The present hospital consists of a number of excellently 
designed buildings, the plan pursued throughout being that of the 
separate principle. Altogether there are eightebuildings, of which 
the prinoipal one is the male ward, affording accommodation inside 
to twelve patients; whilst, on account of the existence of large and 
well-built double verandahs, an equal number could be accommo¬ 
dated outside. The arrangements for aerial space are everything 
that could be desired. There are also two similar buildings with 
somewhat smaller verandahs, one of which is used as a female 
ward and the other for the surgery and out-patient departments. 

A narrow line of five compartments, each forming a distinct 
room, has also been added as a lying-in ward. Each ward has a 
small courtyard behind it, in which separate cooking and bathing 
may he carried on in privacy, and without prejudice to caste. 

A building on the same principle as the lying-in ward is used 
for the reception of caste patients. The well-to-do classes oan also 
make use of these wards while under treatment, on payment of a 
small rent. 

The attendance of patients has steadily increased since the 
opening of the new building. The number of surgical cases 
treated during the last year (1877) shows that this class of practice 
is thoroughly appreciated by Natives. Many sufferers travel from 
long distances to avail themselves of European aid in such 


(4) The greater part of this account of the Triohinopoly Municipal Hospital is 
taken from Motes which Surgeon W. G. King was kind enough to draw up for me. 
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CHArTira iv. The following statement shows the number of in-door and out- 
Glihatb, door patients treated in the Municipal Hospital during the year 
Diseases, &o. X 876-77 ‘ 
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The total cost of all the hospital buildings up to 1st April 
1878 has been Eupees 19,700. 

In December 1875 an hospital for lepers, supported by the 
Municipality with the assistance of the Looal Fund Board, was 
opened in a. building to the east of the fort, close to the new 
boulevard. This Witling was originally the District Jail, and up 
to 1871 a Lunatic Asylum. In that year the Triehinopoly Luna- 
tio Asylum was abolished and the patients in it removed to Madras. 
On the 1st April 1877 twenty-one lepers were under treatment in 
this hospital, three as out-patients and eighteen as in-patients. 

Municipal Hospital, Srirangam .—The proposal to establish a 
dispensary in Srirangam originated with Surgeon-General Balfour, 
who, on his visit to the town in 1871, met the temple trustees, spoke 
to them of the importance of having a dispensary there, and of the 
benefits which such an institution would confer on the inhabitants 
and pilgrims, and tried to persuade them to give a portion of the 
pagoda funds towards this most useful charity. A few months 
after this the trustees were induced to come forward and offer a 
subscription of Eupees 300 per annum, which sum now forms one of 
the sources out of which the dispensary is maintained. This 
amount was shortly afterwards supplemented by a subscription of 
about Eupees 600, which was raised at a public meeting convened 
in Srirangam on the 6th June 1872. It is needless to state that the 
small annual sum offered by the trustees was quite inadequate to 
defray the expense of starting and maintaining a dispensary, even 
on the smallest possible scale. The result was that, when other 
efforts to raise funds proved unavailing, the project appeared likely 
to be abandoned. At this crisis the Srirangam Municipal Com¬ 
missioners came forward, and, at a meeting held on the 10th 
September 1872, resolved to grant annually Eupees 1,200 from their 
funds towards its support. They then applied themselves to seoure 
contributions for the dispensary from other sources. An application 
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having been made to the members of the Local Fund Board, they Cka: 
at a meeting held on the 12th September 1872, agreed to grant ^ 
Rupees 1,500 per annum to the hospital, being the equivalent of the 
sum received as contributions from the Municipality and the 
Paeoda Trustees. The Commissioners next appealed to Govern- 
„eit, and obtained (G.O., No. 1,446, dated 23rd October 1872) a 
donation for the dispensary of the necessary surgical instruments 
and a six months’ supply of medicines.s The dispensary was opened 
on the 1st January 1873. At first it was located in a rented house 
inside the temple walls, where there was no accommodation for 
in-patients. A set of hospital buildings were, however, shortly 
afterwards erected outside the walls and dose to the southern gate. 
These buildings were opened for in-patients in March 1874. In 
1874 the Princess of Tanjore presented the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioners with a sum of Rupees 2,000 for the erection of an addi¬ 
tional ward, and the hospital at present affords accommodation for 
eighteen male and six female patients. The total cost of the build¬ 
ings up to the 31st March 1878 has been Rupees 16,500. 

The annexed statement shows the number of out-patients and 
in-patients treated in the hospital for a period of three years. 

The steady increase that there has been in the number of patients 
is a trustworthy indication of the confidence that the inhabitants of 
Srfrangam, and the pilgrims and others who resort there, are 
gradually showing in English medicine and.treatment. 




Brarnh Dispensaries .—A branch dispensary was opened by the 
Local Fund Board in Musiri in 1876. The dispensary is located “J^ 8 
in a room in the old public bungalow. There is no accommodation 
at present for in-patients, but it is intended to build an hospital 
with wards for male.and female patients before long. 2,820 out¬ 
patients. were treated at thiB dispensary in the year 1876-77. 

A second branch dispensary was opened by the Local Fund 
Board in Ariyalur in 1876. A dispensary building is at present Diapeima 
linear construction by the Looal Fund Board, but there is no 
accommodation for in-patients. 1,240 out-patients were treated at 
this dispensary in the year 1876-77. 

•There is a Mission dispensary at Irungaltir, under the manage- 
ment of the S.P.G. Mission there, to which a grant of Rupees 500 D Sp 0 ° n “ 
a year is given by the Looal Fund Board. 

(5) Extracted, ■with Blight alterations, from a report "by Native Surgeon Bauln 
Mndsliyir, who has been in charge of the hospital since it was opened, and to whom 
its 1 sacoess has been mainly due. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

POPULATION. 


First attempts at estimating the population of the district.—Manner in which the 
Census of 1871 was taken.—Results of the Census.—Population and number of 
houses.—Increase of population.—Sex and nationality.—Proportion of sexes.— 
Religion.—Distribution of population according to religion.—Caste.—Hindus.— 
Muhammadans.—Occupation.—Education.—Toluqwax paiticulars.—Population 
of towns.—Condition of the people.—Emigration. 

CMiriEKV. The earliest attempt that appears to have been made to ascer- 
PormiTiow. fain the population of the district was in Fasli 1231 (1821-22), 
First attempts when it was stated to be 788,196. The next was in Fasli 1246-47 
atestimatins^ (1836-37), when the population was returned at 552,477, or 
of tfie district. 235,719 below the figure arrived at fifteen years previously. The 
results of these early attempts at a census are, however, so untrust¬ 
worthy that it would he rash to assume that the population of the 
district really did decrease between 1822 and 1838. Since 1851-52 
a quinquennial census of all the districts in the Presidency has 
been taken, and the following table shows the results thus obtained 
in Trichinopoly:— 




Females. 

Total. 

Census of 185 

1-62 (Faeli 1261) .. .. 

860,32 6 

348,871 

709,196 

Do. of 186 
Do. of 18G< 

ill-III:: 5 | 

414,603 

83 | 

1,096:826 


ifcShTii™ All these figures are more or less untrustworthy, and it was 
Census o7 1871 n0 * ®°til 1871, when the first detailed census of the Presidency 
was taken, was taken, that returns approaching to accuracy were obtained. 

The following is a brief account of the manner in whioh that 
census was taken.:— 

The preliminary enumeration was commenced on the 15th of 
July 1871 and completed by the end of that month, and the 
second or final enumeration began on the night of the 14th of 
November 1871 and ended by the evening of the 15th. The 
Village Khmams and such of the Munsifs as were able to write 
were charged with taking the census in the villages, and the 
Clerks in the offioes of the Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars 
were employed in the head-quarters of these officers. There was, 
therefore, no necessity foT employing special agents, except in the 
town of Trichinopoly, where the Municipal Commissioners employed 
paid men to do the work. Even in the zeminddri tracts &e work 
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■was done by tile Kamams and Munsifs. Eaoh taluq was divided Chut** V. 

into as many groups of villages as there were Revenue Inspectors Population. 

and Clerks in the Tahsildars’ and Deputy Tahsildars’ offices, and 

each official had a group of villages given him, to every one of 

which he was ordered to go and examine at least three or four 

houses and compare the results thus obtained with the enumerators’ 

accounts, and wherever any mistake was found the whole village 

was gone through carefully again, and the Kamams’ carelessness 

taken serious notice of. The Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars 

and the Divisional Officers also examined the returns, visiting three 

or four villages of each group at random. 

According to the final tabulation made in the Census of 1871 
the inhabitants of Trichinopoly Distriot numbered 1,200,408 and 0 f houses, 
the houses 210,690. As only 4,683 of these last were deserted, the 
percentage of inmates to a house was 5-8, varying in different 
taluqs as shown in the following table. A very small number of 
dwellings were, terraced or tiled:— 



The next table gives the population of the taluqs in 1871, Increaso of 
compared with that shown in the quinquennial return for 1866-67, pol? wn ’ 
by which it becomes apparent that a net increase of 19'2 took 
place in the interval:— 
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Of the gross population the males numbered 588,134 and the Chatted. V. 
females 612,274, or in the proportion of 104 of the latter to 1 00 of Population. 
the former. With slight variations, this proportion -was found to proportion 
prevail in all the taluqs, except TJdaiyarp&layam, -where the females °f sexes, 
were in a minority of 2,103. 

92‘9 per cent, of the people are classed as Hindus, 2 - 7 as Edigion. 
Muhammadans, 4’4 as Christians, only 143 as Buddhists, with a 
few more who are returned as “ Others.” The Hindus enrol them¬ 
selves under religious headings as follows:— 



The Muhammadans are comparatively few, although they 
established their empire in Trichinopoly during the 17th century. 
They are returned as— 

Soonees .. .. .. •• •• 25,511 

Shias .. .. .. .. •• 3,193 

WaMbis .. . 89 

Others .. .. .. •• •• 3,231 

and half of these are settled in Trichinopoly Town alone. 

The Christians are numerically much stronger than the 
Muhammadans. They are arranged under the following heads: — 
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Chapter V. teen the scene of the labors of a large number of Jesuit priests, of 
Population, whom the best known was Father Besohi. Of late years they have .. 

- made but few converts. 

The Jains are all found in one taluq, viz., Perambolur. 

Distribution The annexed table gives the proportion in which the population 
n hC cSing & str ‘- ot 43 dmctod among the several religions:— 

to religion. 
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Caste. Statement No. 2, given in the appendix, shows the Hindus in 

the district, including Native Christians and Buddhists, as divided 
into the several castes to which they belong, and also the Muham¬ 
madans classified as Labbays, Mapilahs, &e. 

Hindus. According to this statement it appears that the Hindu popula¬ 

tion is mainly composed of four castes, viz., Vannians, VelMlars, 
Pariahs, and Satdnis, who form rather more than 75 per cent, of the 
whole. Some castes, such as Kshattriyas, Writes, Potters, Shdn&rs 
or Palmyra-climbers, have very few representatives, and but little 
. remark is called for regarding them, save that the Ohetties in this 
district devote themselves to cultivation more than is usual with 
them. Out of their 6,912 who are employed, 3,927 trade and 
2,635 are cultivators and laborers. More than half the Brihmans 
are farmers, the same is the case with the Kshattriyas, while the 
Milkmen have forsaken pastoral for agricultural employ to the 
extent of upwards of three-fourths of their number. Out of 9,818 
Fishermen 8,618 live by cultivation, principally os field-laborers. 

In the census returns no less than 122,332 persons are classed as 
Sit&nis. There are, however, in reality, veiy few S&ttnis in Tri- 
ehinopoly. None are to he found through the district, and only a 
very limited number—oertainly, I should say, not above 1,000—in 
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Trichinopoly and Srirangam towns. Mr. Cornish states, in his 
census report that, according to the system of caste classification 
adopted by the Census Committee, members of the following castes, 
among many others, were classed as Sitanis, viz., Bairagi, Jogi, 
Pand&ram, Tambiran, andVira Sivas. Of course members of these 
castes axe not really SWrinis, and it is to be regretted that they were 
classed as such. Even, however, if the members of all the castes 
mentioned by Mr. Cornish are added to the real Sdtdnis, the total 
for Trichinopoly District would not be anything like as high as 
122,000. There are in this district a large number of Nayudus 
and Reddies who are all of Telugu extraction. They, however, are 
not shown separately in the returns, and it is impossible to say 
under what head they have been included. 3,674 axe entered as 
Kshattriyas. It is very doubtful, however, if there axe any inhabi¬ 
tants of this district who have the slightest claim to be classed 
under this head. 

Among all castes the worship of Siva predominates, with the 
exception of the Kshattriyas and Shepherds, as the next table 
shows:— _ 
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Labbays and. Slieiks from the bulk of the Muhammadans, and Chapter v. 
they, like their Hindu brethren, largely affect cultivation as a Po uxAn oy. 
means of living. Nearly half of them are so engaged. Trade is MiAamma- 
their next most popular occupation, and employs close on 2,000 of <hn “- 
their numbers. 

Statement No. 2-A given in the appendix shows the occupa- Occupation, 
tion of the male population of the Triehinopoly District. It 
appears from it that the Civil Service of Government is composed 
chiefly of these four classes:— 


VelMars .. .721 

Yannians. . 440 

Brahmans .. .. .. .. ,. .. 383 

Muhammadans .315 


It includes also 155 Pariahs. 

In the Military Service the four elasses noted below predomi- 


YellAlars. .. ... .. 861 

Muhammadans .. .. ., .. ., 590 

Pariahs .. ... .. 443 


Of those in learned professions, nearly half are Brahmans, and 
no other class need he noticed in this category, except the Barbers, 
who have 172 of their number so engaged. 

The minor professions are filled chiefly by Brahmans 1,916 
VelUlars 1,897, and Yannians 1,071. 

Personal service employs 10,572 people, mostly Barbers, Washer¬ 
men, and Pariahs. 

The trading column, though headed by Chetties, does not 
engross the usual proportion of this caste. Out of the 15,492 
merchants there are of— 


Chetties .. .. .3,927 

Velldlars .3,702 

Others (Hindus) .2,098 

Muhammadans .1,940 

Shepherds .. .. .. .. .. 903 


The bnlk of those who engage in cultivation are Yannians in 
the south, then came the Yellalars and Pariahs in point of numbers, 
hut it is a favourite occupation with nearly all the castes in this 
district. 

Dress is provided by Weavers and Pariahs in nearly equal 
numbers, almost to the exclusion of other castes ; food by shepherds 
and Yannians, the (Fishermen doing little in that. way. The metal 
column has always one large figure opposite the Artisans, and so has 


14 
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Chai'teu V. the construction. Boohs call for no remark. Household goods 
PtmjLATOx. em ploy Potters firstly, then “ Others ” and Vellalars. 

Laborers are drawn from all ranks, but chiefly the Vannians 
and Pariahs. The property-holders are nearly half Vellalars. 

Out of 2,163 the following classes contribute the largest 
numbers to the heading “ Unproductive 

Pariahs . 

Vellalars 

Vanuians .. . 

Brahmans. 


336 

269 

165 


Education shows well in Trichinopoly. 6 per cent, of tho 
population, or 72,086 souls, can read and write, of whom only 
478 are females. They are classed as follows 


- 

Gross 

Population. 

Number 

"ar 

Hindus . >• 

MiWJJ 

66,049 

3 4 8 

Christians (Natives) .... .. 

Europeans and Eurasians .. .. .. 

Buddhists and Jains .. • • • * ! 

Otters . 

5 l’400 

Total .. 

1,200,408 

72 ,0SS.| a,- 


Talnqwar 

particulars. 


The Muhammadans of this district are more generally educated 
than the Hindus, and the Native Christians show hadly. 

The annexed statement shows the particulars of the population 
of each taluq in the district:— 
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There are in the district, according to the Census of 1871, ninety- 
sis towns with a population exceeding 2,000, and of these seven have 
more than 8,000 inhabitants. In many eases, however, these so- 
called towns are merely clusters of hamlets, often containing only a 
few houses each which have been grouped together for purposes 
of revenue administration. 1 

The inhabitants of the portions of the district lying along the 
rivers are, as a rule, well-to-do, but there are but few wealthy men 
to be found. In the unirrigated portions of the district the people 
are poor, hut they are on the whole better off than in most of the 
neighbouring districts owing to the low rates of assessment charged 
on all Government land in Trichinopoly. The ordinary dress of 
the people consists of a cotton waist cloth and a second cloth of the 
same material usually thrown over the shoulders. In towns the 
houses are, as a rule, built with mud walls and tiled roofs. In 
Trichinopoly and Srirangam alone ore there many houses built of 
brick. In the villages the people live in thatched hovels. As a 
rule, no furniture will be found in the houses but a wooden sleeping 
cot, a bench or two, and number of brass chatties. In the houses 
of a few wealthy men in the large towns other articles such as 
chairs, tables, almirohs (wardrobes), &c., are to be seen. 

The wages ordinarily received by the different classes of labourers 

Agricultural day-labourers (male) ..4 0 per diem. 

Do. do. (female) .. 1 8 „ 

Other day labourers, coolies (male) ,.30 „ 

Do. do. (female) .. I 6 „ 

Smiths and Carpenters " " 

Bricklayers 

There is no immigration 
there is a considerable amount of emigration out of it, principally 
of labourers to Ceylon and the Mauritius. As a rule, however, those 
who leave the country return again to it before very long. 


to the district, but' 


(1) The figures and the greater part of the information contained in the 
loregoing portion of this chapter am taken from dir. Cornish’s report on the Census 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POLITICAL HISTORY OP TR1CHINOPOLY, PART I. 


The Ch61a, Chera, and P&nfiya kingdoms.—Allusion to the Ch6Ia kingdom in the 
Asoka edicts.—Mention of the Cholas in the works of the Greek geographers.— 

The Chinese Buddhist Pilgrims.—Marco Polo’s visit to Southern India— Impossi¬ 
bility of compiling a list of the Chfila. kings.—Bajdndra Ch61a, KulOtunga Ch6)a- 

RAminuja, the founder of the Sri Vaishnava system.—Discussion regarding the 
date of Sundara Pandya.—Allusions in the Singhalese chronicles to the Ch61a 
kingdom.—Invasions of Ceylon hy the Chdlas and Pindyas— Intervention of the ' 
Muhammadans—Malik K&fdr—Kampana XJdeiyAr.—Visvanitha Nayakkan gets 
possession of Madura and Triehmopoly.—Yisvanitha fortifies Irichinopoly.— 

Reign of Tirumala Niyakkan.—Choka NAyakkiul removes the capital of the 
kingdom from Madura to Triohinopoly.—Mangammdl’s regency.—Description of 
Trichinopoly in 1719. 

The first rays of historical light that have been thrown on that Chapter YI. 
portion of Southern India of which the present district of Trichi- Pouhcai. 
nopoly forms a part show it divided into three kingdoms named 
after the three dynasties of the Chola, Chera, and Pandya kings. — r 

The origin of these three kingdoms is entirely lost in obscurity, chtajmd 
It may, however, on the whole he considered to have been proved PAndya 
that they existed as early as the fifth century before Christ, and it kin S dol,ls - 
is certain that they lasted under various forms till the sixteenth 
oentury A.D., when the several countries that had been comprised 
in them fell under the sway of the NAyakkas. Of the history, how¬ 
ever, of these kingdoms during this lengthened period we know 
very little. Native legends indeed regarding them and their rulers 
exist in abundance, hut as materials for history they are- utterly 
worthless, and the few facts that have been satisfactorily established' 
regarding them have been' ascertained from the scattered allusions • 
to these kingdoms that are to he found in the works of travellers 
who have from time to time visited Southern India and from 
inscriptions. The Tamil tradition regarding the origin of these 
kingdoms is that CkAran, Cholan, and PAndyan were three royal 
brothers who lived and ruled in common at Kolkei on the river 
TAmrapami in Tinnevelly. After a time they separated ; PAndyan 
remained in the soutfi, while Cheranand Cholan founded indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms in the north and west respectively. 1 




(l) Cai 
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Chatter vr. The earliest extant allusion to the Chola kingdom is to be found 
Political j n edicts promulgated by Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of 
Pau™Z’ Northern India, in the year B.C. 250, where the following passage 
AllusfoiTto oceurs 2 : —“ I 11 subjugated territories of the King Priyadosi, 

the Chela the beloved of the gods, and also in the bordering countries as Choda, 

the^Asoka 1 E ala J a ( or T a r a y a )> Satyaputra, Keralaputra, Tamhapani it is 
edicts. proclaimed . . There appears to be no doubt that the word 

Choda in this passage is the same as Chola, and its presence in this 
edict proves that the Chola kingdom existed at least as far back as 
the third century B.C. 3 

Mention ot In Ptolemy’s Geography, written about AD. 130, and also in 
the worklfof 1 Feri P lus Maris Erythrcei, the date of which is about A.D. 80, 
the Greek allusions are made to the ancient kingdoms of Southern India, 
geographers, ipj^ f 0 ]i 0W i n g words and phrases which occur in these works have 
been identified, among others, as referring to the Chola kingdom 
and the territory comprised in it. Sapai voptdStn;. ’Ap/cdrov 
fiatrCXetov StSpa—’OpBovpa fiacriXeiov Zwppayos — IlapaXla. 
Xapr/rmp and Xa/3r)po<;. In the words Xwpai, Xapa and Soipvayos 
there can be but little doubt that the Soras or Cholas are referred to. 
It is difficult, however, to say positively what ’Apxdrov ffacrtXeiov 
~Sapa means. On this point Dr. Caldwell remarks: “As General 
Cunningham has pointed out, Xa>p<i is represented as the name of 
a city where a king called "Aptca to? reigned. Though this was 
evidently Ptolemy’s meaning, yet one is strongly tempted to 
suppose that here the names given by the natives of the oountry 
to his informants had got transposed. The name Xw pa is identical 
with that of the people of the district, whom Ptolemy himself calls 
Xapat vopaSei and ”ApKaro<; answers exceedingly well in situation 
as well as in sound to Arcot, the capital of the Kamatic in Muham¬ 
madan times. There is a distinct tradition that the inhabitants 
of that part of the Chola or Sora country which lies between 
Madras and the ghauts, including Aroot as its centre, were 
Kurumbars or wandering shepherds—nomads—for several centuries 
after the Christian era. General Cunningham objects to this 
identification that Arcot is qrnite a modem name; but it must, as 
Colonel Yule has pointed out, be at least as old as 1340 A.D. for 
it is mentioned by Ibn Batuta.” 4 Dr. Caldwell also points out 


(2) Professor Wilson's translation, given at page 459 of Mr. Talbotts Wheeler’s 
SUiory of Indio, Yol. 3, Appendix I. 
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that we know from native poems that the name of the ancient CmraKR 
capital of the Oholas was Uraiydr, at present a suhurh of Trichinopoly Pour* 
Town, and that we may safely identify this name with Ptolemy’s Pakt 
‘OpSovpa, the capital of the. IlapaXta Xoprirmv, and General. 
Cunningham, in his ancient geography, expresses the same* 
opinion. 5 IlapaXia SapTyraH is evidently the coast of the Soras or 
Cholas, that is the ooast now known as the Coromandel, and 
Xa^po’i may safely he identified as the Cauvery. 6 7 

As has heen already remarked it appears probable that the 
Chola kingdom was founded in about the 5th century before Christ. 

Who, however, the founder was or where he came from it is impos¬ 
sible to state with any certainty. Professor Wilson has given it as 
his opinion that his name was Tayaman Nale and that he was a 
settler Who came from Oude or some part of Upper Hindustan. 

This statement is, however, of very doubtful accuracy. No doubt, 
according to all the native legends and mythical tales, the early 
kings of this part of the country were sprung from either the Solar 
or Lunar race and came from some place in the north of the penin¬ 
sula. Little or no weight can however he attached to these assertions, 
made in all probability with the sole view of gratifying the pride 
of descent of some of the later rulers of these countries. As 
' remarked by Dr. Caldwell, “ the Aryan immigrants to the south 
appear to have heen generally Brahmanical priests and instructors 
rather than Kshattriya soldiers; and the kings of the Pandyas, 

Oholas, Kalingas, and other Dravidians appear to have heen simply 
Dravidian Chieftains whom their Brlhmanical preceptors and 
spiritual directors dignified with Aryan titles and taught to 
imitate and emulate the grandeur and cultivated tastes of the 
Solar, Lunar, and Agni-kula races of kings.”' The Chola and 
Pdndya kings are of course held by Natives to have heen Kshat- 
triyas, hut there is no evidence that they have the slightest claim to 
he considered as such. It may appear worthy of remark that 
their caste title was Deva, the same as that of the Maravas at 
present. 8 

The next notices that we meet of the Chola kingdom are those Tho Chi 
made by the famous Chinese traveller, Hiouen-Thsang, in his 
journal of his pilgrimage. It is, however, rather doubtful if he 
- ever travelled as far south as Trichinopoly or indeed if there are 
really any allusions to the Chola kingdom in his journal. On this 
point General Cunningham remarks as follows: “ Prom Danakakuta 
Hiouen-Thsang travelled, for 1,000 li or 167 miles to Chuliye or 


(5) Aneimt Geography, page 551. 

(6) Caidwm.b’s Dravidian Grammar, Introduction, page 27. 

(7) pmviiiim Grammar, Introduction, page 115. 

(8) CiurwiaL’s Dravidian Grammar, page 555. 
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CiiArTBn VI. Jholiye, winch he describes as a small district only 2,400 li or 400 
Political miles’in circuit. To enable us to fix the position of this unknown 
Part?’ territory it is necessary to note the pilgrim’s subsequent' route to 

-" the south for 1,500 or 1,600 li, or about 260 miles, to Kanohipura 

'or Conjeveram, the well-known capital of Dravicla, Now the • 
distance of Kanohipura from the Kistna is from 240 to 260 miles, 
so that Choliye must be looked for somewhere along the south bank 
of that river at 167 miles to the south-west of Dharanikotta. This 
position corresponds almost exactly with Kamul which is 230 miles 
in a direct line to the north-north-west of Conjeveram and 160 west- 
south-west of Dharanikotta. J£. Julien has identified Chdliya with ' 
Chola, which gives its name to Chola-mandalam or Coromandel. But 
- Chola was to the south of Dravkla, whereas the Chdliya of Hiouen- 
Thsang lies to the north of it. If we accept the pilgrim’s bearings 
and distances as approximately correct, the position of Chdliya must 
certainly be looked for in the neighbourhood of Kamdl.” 9 He 
further remarks that an adherence to the text of Hiouen-Thsang 
involves the total omission of any mention of the famous kingdom 
of Chola. Dr. Caldwell has, however, suggested a solution of the 
difficulty. He remarks that, although it is difficult to identify 
the country called Chdliya by Hiouen-Thsang with that inhabited 
by the Cholas, yet that it seems probable that the names are 
indentical and that we know that the Northern Cirars were ruled 
by an offshoot of the Cholas in the eleventh century. 10 It 
therefore on the whole may probably be assumed that, although 
this traveller never visited Trichinopoly, yet that he traversed 
portions at all events of the Chola kingdom. The following abstract 
of Iris remarks on the country is taken in great part from Professor 
Cowell’s article on Chinese Buddhist pilgrims in India printed as 
an appendix to his edition of Elphinstone’s History of India. It 
appears that, after visiting Orissa and Andhra, Hiouen-Thsang went 
toDhanakachekaorMahandhra (Hahendri)—this is evidently the 
place called Danakakuta by General Cunningham—and thenoe to 
Chola, which he describes as mostly a desert covered with marshes 
and jungles. The monasteries, he states, were nearly all in ruins, 
but there were a number of temples, and the heretics who went naked 
(the Nii-granthaa) were very numerous. Prom thenoe his way lay 
southward through forests and desert-plains until he reached 
Dravida and its capital Kanohipura (Conjeveram). He states • 
that in this town there were 100 monasteries with 10,000 monks 
and SO temples. Here he met some monks from Ceylon who 
advised him not to proceed there a3 the king had just died and as 
the country was consequently in a disturbed condition. He took 

(9) Ancietit Oeognphp, VoL I, page 545. 

(10) DrarUisx Gnmmr , Introduction, page 17. 
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their advice and did not go south of Kanehipura. 11 As he left Cxaiter VI. 
China in the year 629 A.D. and returned in 645, the date of his 

’ visit to t£e Chola kingdom can be fixed with sufficient accuracy. PiBT j,’ 

The next traveller on record who visited the south of India Marco Polo’s 
was Marco Polo, the Venetian, whose travels in that country took g^em 
place in A.D. 1292 or 1293. He does not mention the Chola India, 
kingdom by name, but states that at the time of his visit the 
south of India was divided into five kingdoms. His remarks - 
are as follows: “ When you leave the island of Sedan (Ceylon) and 

■ sail westward about sixty miles, you come to the great province of 
Maabar, which is styled India the greater; it is the best of all the 
Indies and is on the mainland. You must know that in this provinoe 
there are five kings, who are own brothers. I will tell you about 
each in turn. The provinoe is the finest and noblest in the world. 

At this end of the province reigns one of those five royal 
brothers, who is crowned a king, and his name is Bonder Bandi 
Davdr. In his kingdom they find very fine and great pearls ;” 12 
and afterwards, when treating of what he terms the province of 
Lar whence the Brdhmans come, Marco Polo says that the king of 
the country who is rich and powerful is eager to purchase stones 
and large pearls ; and that he sends the Abraiaman (Br&hman) 
merchants into the kingdom of Maabar called Soli, which is the 
best and noblest provinoe of India, and where the best pearls are 
found, to fetch him as many of these as they can get, and he pays 
them double the cost-price for all. IS In commenting on these 
passages Colonel Yule points out that Maabar was the name given 
by the Musalmans in the 13th and 14th oenturies to a tract 
corresponding in a general way to what is now termed the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast. As regards the position of the port of Maabar, visited 
by Marco Polo at or near which Bonder Bandi seems to have Kved- 
Colonel Yule is inclined to look for it rather in Tanjore than on the 
gulf of Manar, south of the Kam^svaram shallows. The difficulties 

■ m this view are the indication of its being “ sixty miles west of 
Ceylon” and the special.mention of the pearl fishery in connexion 
with it. The pearl difficulty may, however, be solved by the 
probability that the dominion of Sonder Bandi extended to the 
coast of the gulf of Manar. In addition to this, Marco Polo in 
. the, second passage quoted above calls the province of Bonder Bandi 

■ SdK, whioh we can Scarcely donht is Chola or Sdla^d4sam, i.e., 

Tanjore and Trichinopoly. He calls it also “ the best and noblest 


(11) . Elphunstone’s EUtory of India, 

(12) From Colonel Yule'a translation < 

. (13) Yum’8 Marco II, page I 


i, Yol. II, page 


15 
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Chatter VI. province of India,” a description which would scarcely suit the 
Political coast of Bdmnad, hut which might he justifiably applied to the.. 
H P ^[* well-watered valley of the Cauvery. 

Impossibility It is quite impossible to compile anything approaching to an 
of oomniling accurate list of the Ohola kings. 14 In the introduction to his 
Ch6la tings. Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie MSS. Professor Wilson 
has given a list of them, which he states he has drawn up from 
information,obtained from the temples in Conjeveram. The kings 
mentioned in it are said to have reigned between S.S. 136 andS.S. 

830 (A.D. 214 and 908). 15 This list is identical with one • 
given in Prinsep’s Antiquities. 16 Prinsep states that the names 
in it are those of the rajas of the Chola kingdom which included 
the country now called the Kamatio below the ghauts and Tanjore. 
The capitals of this kingdom, it is said, were Arcot in Ptolemy’s 
time, then Uraiyur, then Combaconum, and lastly Tanjore. This 
latter statement is, however, of very doubtful accuracy. Besides 
the one already mentioned Prinsep gives a second list of the Ohola 
kings, and in addition to these other lists are to he found in 
Tayor’s Oriental MSS. and his Catalogue Raisonnd of the Oriental 
MSS. in the College in Port St. George. All these lists diverge 
widely from that given in the Trichinopoly local Purina. 

I do not, however, consider that there would be any advantage in 
inserting any of them here, as they are all hopelessly inaccurate 
and void of any value or interest, either historically or otherwise. 
The extraordinary discrepancies to he found in these lists, both as 
regards the names of the kings and the order in which they reigned, 
raises the presumption that, if they are in any sense whatever to 
he deemed historically trustworthy, which is more than doubtful, 
they contain the names of merely petty local chiefs and rulers. 

■ The following are the names of the Ohola and Pdndya kings that 

occur most frequently in the inscriptions in the Trichinopoly 
District, of which I have obtained copies:—I)ova Ohola, Sundra 
Pandya, B&jendra Chola, Vira Plndya, Kulotunga Ohola, Kulase- 
khara, and Karikala Chola. These inscriptions have unfortunately 
been of very little use to me for the following reasons I—They 
almost invariably are accounts of gifts of land, &c., to temples, and 
the name of the king who was reigning at the time of the gift and 
the year of his reign in which it was made are, as a general rule, . 
given; hut, as the year in which this took place is not stated either 
according to the usual computation from the death of S<div<ihana 


(U) Vide Element) of South Indian Paleography, page 37, where Dr Burnell 
remarks that the list of the Chdla and Pfadya kings is quite uncertain. 

(16) Introduction to Peeoripivoe Catalogue of the Mackenzie MSS., pago 36. 

(10) Bamsur’s Antiguitiee, Vol. II, useful tables, page 279. 
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or any other method, they are of very little use towards establish- Chattei 

• ing tfehlates of the kings mentioned in them. 17 . 

Of the numerous kings that must have ruled over the Chola Part 
kingdom during the twenty centuries for which it appears to have 
lasted, we can fix the dates of only a very, few with anything ChUk 
approaching to certainty. Of these the most important are Rljen- 
dra Chola, Kulotunga Chola, Karikala Chola, and Yira Chola, Of 
all the Chola kings these are probably those of whom most is 
knowni They appear to have lived in the 11th, 12th, and 13th 

• centuries A.D., the period when the Chola kingdom enjoyed 
the greatest prosperity, and yet it is most difficult, not only to 
fix their dates, but even to give the order in which they reigned. 

First of all as regards Rlj&idra. From inscriptions found by 
Sir Walter Elliot and, Dr. Caldwell it would appear that this 
monarch began to reign about A.D. 1063, and that he was suc¬ 
ceeded after a reign of 49 years by Kulotunga, who was probably 
his son, about A.D. 1112. Eaj&idra is shown to have ruled over 
not only the Chola but also the Kalinga, and perhaps the Pindya 
kingdoms. In one of the inscriptions, in which his name has 
been found, he is termed B&jhidra Chola Pandya. 18 As 
R&jendra and his successor Kulotunga were the patrons of the 

.poet Kambar, and as there is a stanza prefixed to the Tamil 
Ildmayana of that author, m which it is stated that the work was 
finished in the year of the Saliv&hana era corresponding to A.D. 

' 386, it has been very generally assumed that R&jhidxa must have 
reigned in the 9th century. Dr. Caldwell, however, has shown 
good reasons for doubting the genuineness of this stanza, 19 and 
therefore, in spite of the statement made in it, we may safely put 
the reigns of Rij^ndra and Kulotunga in the end of the 11th 
and the beginning of the 12th Qentury. Kulotunga Chola is 
Said to have built the famous temple at Tanjore, but there is very 
little evidenoe to prove that such is the case. He appears to have 
ruled over the whole of the P&ndya in addition to the Chdla 
kingdom without a rival. Yikrama Pandya, called also Yikrama 
Ghdla Pdndya, most probably because, like some of his successors, 

ruled over the two kingdoms, and Yira Chdla seem to have 






Chatter VI. reigned between Kulotunga and Sundra Pdndya, 20 whose date 
Political may be considered to hare been fixed with tolerable accuracy" after 
PahtY’ considerable discussion, an analysis of which will he given further 

- on. Whether, however, Karik&la Chola, the most famous perhaps 

of the time, also lived in this interval or before Bdjdndra, it is 
difficult to decide. The difficulty is principally owing to the 
uncertainty that prevails as to whethtr Karilala was the king whose 
R&nfcraja the persecutions obliged B&manuja, the famouB founder of the Sri 
MWahnara Vaishnava system, to flee from the Chola country. The account 
System. given of Bam&nuja’s life is briefly as follows:—It is said that, in 
consequence of his having promulgated novel opinions on theolo¬ 
gical subjects, he was persecuted by the Chola Baja, Who was a 
strenuous supporter of the Smirtah Brdhmans. Being obliged to 
flee from this persecution, he took refuge at the court of Peddata, 
tho Jaina king of the Hoisala race, who was converted by him and 
then assumed the title of Vishnu Vardhana. The Jaina priests 
were naturally irritated at their king’s defeotion from their creed, 
and they are said to have engaged in a disputation with Kaminuja 
on the merits of the rival forms of belief for eighteen years, but 
to have been in the end completely worsted. After this Bdmdnuj a 
is said to have lived at Mdlkotta, at present one of the chief seats 
of his followers, for fourteen years, when, the king that had perse¬ 
cuted him having died, he took up his abode at Srirangam (near 
Triohinopoly), where he is said to have had great success in convert¬ 
ing the Jains. 21 Professor Wilson has shown 23 that various tradi¬ 
tionary accounts name Karikdla as the Chola king who perse¬ 
cuted Bdmdnuja, and he has, on what Dr. Caldwell 28 considers to 
he conclusive evidence, shown that this celebrated preacher lived 
in the beginning of the 12th century. KariWla’s date would he 
* established if we could accept these traditionary accounts. In this, 

however, there would he some difficulty. Baminuja appears to have 
‘lived before Kambar, as the latter refers to him in one of his 
poems, and, if therefore Earikdla was B&mdnuja’s persecutor, he 
must have reigned prior to Kambar’s patrons Bdjdndra and Kuld- 
tunga. This however is very doubtful, as will be seen further on 
when Sundra Pdndya’s date is discussed. Karikdla probably lived 
in the 13th century and was a contemporary of Sundra Pdndya. 
Discussion One of the most important eras in the history of the kingdoms 
of Southern India is the reign of Sundra P&ndya, the last of 
Sundra the old dynasty of the P&ndyas and the expeller of the Jains 

Findya. from Madura. If his date can be determined, much light will 
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be thrown on tlie confneed chronology of this period. A brief C h 
analysis. of the discussion that has taken place on this point will 1 
therefore be given here, as it appears to me that the result of it has 
been to fix the date of Sundara’s reign at the close of the 13th 
and the commencement of the 14th century A.D. It will be 
remembered that in his journal of his travels Marco Polo stated 
that at the time of his visit in A.D. 1292 to this part of India 
it was ruled over by one of five royal brothers whose name was 
Sonder Bandi DavAr. In the first edition of his Dravidian 
Grammar Dr. Caldwell remarked that he believed that this 
monarch was identical with Sundara PAndya. This view has not, 
however, been adopted by Mr. Nelson in his Manual of the 
Madura District, where he disousses at considerable length the 
question of Sundara PAndya’s date, and arrives at the conclusion 
that he reigned in the latter half of the 11th century. 44 Colonel 
Yule also in the second edition of his translation of Marco 
Polo’s travels states that he is unable to adopt Dr. Caldwell’s 
view. The most important evidenoe bearing on the point is that 
contained in the works of the several Muhammadan historians 
who allude to Sundara PAndya. The principal of these allusions 
are the following:—"WassAf states ^hat Ma’bar extends from 
Kaulam to NilAwar (Nellore), and that a few years ago the Devar 
of this country was Sundara Pandi who had three brothers, each 
of whom established himself in independence in some different 
country. In the year 1293 A.D. this monaroh died, and was 
succeeded by his brother. The eminent prince Taki-ud-din Abdur 
BahmAn was the Devar’s Deputy, Minister, and Adviser, and on 
his death continued Prime Minister as before. 25 If this passage 
stood alone, there would be no difficulty in identifying the 
Sundara Pandi stated in it to have died in 1293 with the Sonder 
Bandi who was ruling when Marco Polo visited this country 
in 1292, but what renders the whole question confused and 
doubtful is that WassAf afterwards gives the following account 
of a king of Ma’bar, whom he calls Kales Dewar, in which 
mention is made of Sundara PAndya, whose date does not suit 
the prince alluded to by Marco Polo. Kales Dewar, he states, 
had two sons, of whom one Sundar Pandi, was legitimate and the 
other, Tira; Pandi (Vira PAndya ?) illegitimate. As Tira Pandi 
was remarkable for his shrewdness and intrepidity, the jting nomi¬ 
nated him as his successor. His brother Sundar Pandi, being 
enraged at this supersession, killed his father iu a moment of 
rashness and undutifulness towards the close of the year 1310 


(24) Maiwn Manual, Part III, pages 64-70. 

(25) The History of India as told by its own Historians, by Sir H. M. Elliot, 
Tot III, pages 32-3©, and Vol. I, page 69, where Kashid-dd-din gives the same 
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A.D. and placed the crown on his own head in the city of Mardi 
(Madura p). He induced the troops who were there to. support 
his interests and had some of the royal treasures, which were 
deposited there, conveyed to the oity of Mankul (Ndmakkal ?). 
He himself accompanied them and marched on in royal pomp with 
elephants, horses, and treasure. Upon this his brother Tira 
Pandi, being resolved on avenging his father’s blood, followed to 
give him battle, and on the margin of a lake called Taldchi they 
came to action. Both brothers, each ignorant of the fate of the 
other, fled away, hut Tira Pandi being unfortunate, and having 
been wounded, fell into the hands of the enemy and seven elephant - 
loads of gold also fell to the lot of the army of Sundar Pandi. 
Mandr Barmul, however, the daughter of Biales Dewar, who had 
espoused the cause of Tira Pandi, sent him assistance both in men 
and money, which was attended with a most fortunate result. 
Sundar Pandi had taken possession of the kingdom, and the army 
and the treasure were his own, but notwithstanding in the middle 
of the year 1310 Tira Pandi, having collected an army, advanced 
to oppose him, and Sundar Pandi, trembling and alarmed, fled from 
his native country and took refuge under the protection of Ald-fid- 
din, Sultan of Delhi, and Tira Pandi became firmly established in 
his hereditary kingdom. Ala-lid-din, however, afterwards sent 
his General Hazdrdindri to conquer Ma’bar. 26 By another of 
these Muhammadan historians, Amir Khusra, it is stated that 
Sundara P&rnlya and his brother Bir Pdndya (Vira Pdndya ?) 
were fighting together when Aid fid-din invaded the country- 
in 1311 A-D. His account of the invasion is as follows: Ald- 
fid-dim’s army under his General Malik Naib, or Malik Kdfur, 
left Delhi in November 1310, and reduced Dwdra Samudra, the 
capital of the Bellala kings. While on his march to Dwdra 
Samudra, it is said that he arrived at a place called Bandri where 
he stayed to make inquiries respecting the countries further on. 
Here he was informed that the two Bais of Ma’bar, the elder 
named Btr Pdndya and the younger Sundar Pdndya, who had 
up to that time continued on friendly terms, had advanced against 
each other with hostile intentions, and that Billdl Deo, the Bai of 
Dwdra Samudra, on hearing of this fact, had marched for the pur¬ 
pose of attacking their two empty Cities and plundering the 
merchants^ but that, on hearing of the advance of the Muham¬ 
madan army, he hod returned to his own country. After the 
capture of Dwdra Samudra, it is stated that Malik Naib marched 
to Birdhul, the capital of the elder of the two Bais—“ the yellow- 
faced Bir.” He took the city and destroyed all the temples there. 
Prom Birdhdl he advanced to Kham, and thence to Mathra 


(26) Elliot, Vol. II,; 
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(Madura), the dwelling place of the younger brother, Sundar CHAma Vt. 
PAndya. He found the city empty, as the Eai had fled with his 
Eanis, leaving two or three elephants behind him. These were Part i.’ 
captured and the temple in which they had been left burnt. Im- 
mediately after this Malik KAfur returned to Delhi. 27 Colonel Yule 
is of opinion that Birdhul here mentioned was the capital of Polo’s 
Sonder Bandi, that it was not far horn the Cauvery, and was either 
Tanjore, Combaeonum, or some other city in or near the delta of 
that river. 28 Colonel Yule points out that, according to the Muham¬ 
madan historians, we have two rulers in MA’bar within twenty years 
bearing the name Sundara PAndya, and for this reason principally 
he comes to the conclusion that he cannot accept Dr. Caldwell’s 
identification of the Sonder Bandi of Marco Polo and the great 
Sundara PAndya. 29 In the second edition of his Dravidian 
Grammar Dr. Caldwell goes fully into the whole subject and 
answers the objections that have been made to the view put for¬ 
ward by him in his first edition. He remarks that the statements 
of the Muhammadan historians respecting the first of their two 
Sundaras do. not seem to him irreconeileahle with the supposition 
of the identity of Polo’s Sonder with the Sundara PAndya who is 
mentioned in numerous inscriptions that have been found who 
impalled the Jains and with whose name the ancient list of PAndya 
kings breaks suddenly off. If we leave out of account WaseAf’s 
second Sundara, who flees to Delhi in 1310, we find him agreeing 
with Rashid-Ad-cUn with respect to the Sundara who died in 1293, 
the man of four brothers whom we may with very little hesitation 
identify with Maroo Polo’s Sonder who was reigning in 1292. 

He further remarks that he does not think that it is impossible to 
identify this same Sundara with the Sundara of the inscriptions. 

“It is dear from both the Muhammadan historians that at the 
dose of the 13th century there reigned in Madura a Sundara 
PAndya who was Dewar—that is, as they interpreted the title, lord 
paramount—of Ma’bar, the PAndya Chola country. He was, it is 
true, one of four (or five) brothers who had acquired power in 
different directions, yet still he alone was called Dewar, and said 
to have been possessed of immense wealth. Polo also, though he 
speaks of his brothers as ‘ kings,’ yet speaks of Sonder alone as ‘ a 
crowned king,’ and gives him distinctly the title of Bandi; so that 
it is evident that in some respects he was regarded as supreme. 

There is no trace in Sundara.’s inscriptions of his brothers, or of his 
power being in any degree shared by them, or of the position he 


(27) Elliot, Vol. in, pages 85-92. See also Vol. Ill, page 204, where it is 
stated by another annalist that two Eais inMa'bor were conquered hy M.UL Kifto 

(28) Yule’s Mareo Polo, Vol. II, page 319. 

(29) Ycls’s Ham Pcie. Tol. II, page 317. 
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Chattsr VI. and they held being one that they had ‘ acquired,’ instead of being 
Hisk>kt L one ^ad inherited; but these are particulars whiqh would 

Part i.’ not be likely to make their .appearance in inscriptions; and there 
is nothing in the inscriptions or traditions inconsistent with the 
supposition that he had brothers who had acquired power together 
with himself. All that is necessary to stipulate for in order to 
bring the accounts into agreement is that in some sense he alone 
should be Pandi D6var, or lord paramount, so that his name only 
should appear in the inscriptions, and in this, as it seems to me, no 
particular difficulty con be involved.” Dr. Caldwell finally arrives 
at the conclusion that, pending the discovery of a dated inscription 
in which Sundara P&ndya is mentioned, he sees no valid reason 
why we should hesitate to identify the Sundar of the Muhammadan 
historians both with Polo’s Bonder and with the Sundara or 
Kun Pandya of the Saiva revival. 80 I have obtained copies of a 
considerable number of inscriptions in the Trichinopoly District in 
which Sundara Pandya is mentioned. They show clearly that he 
ruled over this part of the country as well as Madura, but they 
throw no light on the vexed question of as to the time at which he 
lived as they are not dated. - 

Allusions in Certain passages in the Singhalese chronicles throw a little light 

termS-KT 5 01180,110 the vexed questions regarding Sundara Pandya. Before 
tee Chela these, however, are touohed on, a short account must be given of the 

8dom ‘ frequent invasions of the Maud of Ceylon by the Chola and 

P&ndya kings, which appear to have taken place. The connection 
between these kingdoms and Ceylon would seem to date from a 
very remote period, for, according to the Mahkwanso, Vi] ay a, the 
first sovereign of Ceylon, married a daughter of the Pandya king 
Invasions of about B.C. 543. 81 According to these chronicles the first regular 
Choias and** 1 ' invasion of Ceylon from Southern India was about B.C. 247, 
Findyas. when it is'stated that “ a Damilo named Elaro, of the illustrious 
‘ Uju ’ tribe, invading the island from the Chola oountry for the 
purpose of usurping the sovereignty and putting to death the 
reigning king As41o, ruled the kingdom for forty-four years, 
administering justice with impartiality to friends and foes.” SJ 
The second invasion took place about one hundred years after the 
first, and the third was in A.D. 110, when it is stated that the 
island was invaded by a king who carried away 12,000 Singhalese 
as slaves to Mysore. The son, however, of the king in whose 
reign this had occurred, in A.D. 113 avenged the outrage by 
invading the Chola kingdom, and brought back not only the 


(30) CaxdvtsIaL’s Drxvidian Grammar, Introduction, pages 139-143, and Appen¬ 
dix in. 

(31) TunsrouB 1 s^3fahau>amo, Vol. I, pages 51 to 53. 

(32) Ttonour's MahdvMso, Vol. I, page 128. 
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captives from his own country, hut also a number of the Cbola c 
people, whom he established, in a part of his own island, where 
Sir Emerson Tennent states that “the Malabar features are 

thought’ to be deseeroible to the present day.” 33 Frequent - 

invasions followed, and Ceylon was never for any length of time 
free from the incursions of the Damilos, as they are called in Pffi, 
that is, the Tamils or Tamulians, up to the end of the 12th century. 

In AD. 840 the P&ndya king overran the north of Ceylon, 
plundered the capital, and did not leave the island till he had 
received a large ransom as the price of his departure. A few years 
after this the Ceylon monarch assisted the son of the P&ndya in an 
insurrection that he had raised against his father, was successful, 
and returned to his own kingdom after having plundered Madura. 

About a hundred years later the king of Ceylon sent an army to 
the assistance of the Ptadyas in a conflict in which they were then 
engaged with the Cholas. His allies were worsted, and the Chola 
king invaded Ceylon, where however he met with no. success, his 
army being repulsed by the mountaineers of Bohuna. 31 In 
A.D. 1023 the Cholas again invaded Ceylon and carried away the 
king and queen to their own country as captives, leaving a Chola 
viceroy in charge of the island. An army of 10,000 men is said 
to have been sent , to assist this viceroy in subduing Bohuna, but to 
have been defeated in the attempt. The king died in captivity ; 
on which his son proclaimed himself king of Ceylon under the title 
of 'Wikrama B4hu, and was making great preparations for attacking 
the Cholas when he died. His son Wijayo B.ahu, who succeeded 
him in A.D. 1071, having received pecuniary assistance from the 
Buddhist Government of Siam, determined to expel the Cholas from 
his island. After a protracted and desultory warfare a general 
action was fought under the walls of Pollonnariiwa, the king’s 
capital. The Cholas being defeated, threw themselves into the town, 
which was carried by storm after a siege of six weeks and given np 
to the sword. Tbe king’s authority was now established over fire 
whole island, and ambassadors arrived at his court from the 
sovereigns of India and Siam. At the audience granted to them, 
the precedence was given to the envoy of the king of Siam. 

Enraged at this, the Chola monarch cut oif the nose and ears of the 
Singhalese envoy at his court. Each monarch then prepared to 
invade the territory of the other. The Chola army embarked first 
and landed at Mantotte, on. the north-west ooast of the island 
near Adam’s Bridge, where the Singhalese army was drawn up 
ready to sail. The Singhalese were defeated, and the Cholas 
marched at once on their capital, from which the king had fled, 


(33) Sir Embesoh Tennbnt’s Ceylon. Fourth. Edition, Yol. X, page 397. 

(34) Tennent’3 Otylo», Vol. I, pages 397-403. 
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C'waptek vi. took possession of it, and demolished the palace. The king, how- 
Pomtical eV er, s00n reassembled his army, which, under the command of his 
Part i.’ son, expelled the Oholas from the island. In the forty-fifth year of 1 • 

- his reign, or A.D. 1116, this monarch invaded the Chola country, 

but was obliged to beat a hasty retreat." 5 Although there are 
no doubt many inaccuracies in the preceding narrative, yet it is 
probable that it is on the whole not very far from the truth, for 
the Singhalese ckroniolers are, it must be remembered, most trust¬ 
worthy, in which they offer a pleasing contrast to their Hindu 
brethren. 

One of the most remarkable names in the list of the kings of • 
Ceylon is that of Parakrama Bkhu, who came to the throne in 1153 
and reigned up to 1186. It is stated that alter he had reduced the 
whole of his own island to subjection, he turned his attention to the 
chastisement of Kulasekhara, the Pandya king, for the "counte¬ 
nance and aid that he had always afforded to all invaders of 
Ceylon. He sent a powerful • army against this prince under the 
command of his Minister Lankanatha, who subdued Bamksvaram 
and the neighbouring provinces, drove the king from his capital, 
and placed his son Wixapandu (Yirk Pandya) on the throne. Kula¬ 
sekhara made three attempts to recover his kingdom with the aid of 
the Chola king. He was however defeated, and the Chola territory 
having also been conquered, he was obliged to surrender. He was 
restored to his kingdom, and the conquered portion of the Chola 
country was made a separate principality for Wirapandu. 36 

/ A somewhat different aooount of this invasion of the south of 

India by the Singhalese has been given by Mr. Ehys Davids in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, where it is stated that 
the Pandu king of Madura, Parakrama, being terrified by the 
army with which the Kulasekhara was preparing to attack him, 
applied for aid to the king of Ceylon, Parkkrama Bk.hu. This 
monarch sent his General with a large force to slay Kulasekhara, 
and establish in that kingdom same one who came of the stock of 
the kings of Pkndu. Kulasekhara sent Sundara, the Pkndu king, ■ 
to attack the Singhalese General, who, however, utterly routed him - 
in three pitched battles. Kulasekhara himself was afterwards 
defeated, and obliged to take refuge in a city whieh he and his 
followers harrioaded. The Singhalese carried the place by storm, 
and Kulasekhara was obliged to escape in disguise. On this Yira . 

' Pandu was declared king in the city of Madura. 87 According to 
the Tamil manuscripts Sritkla, the Pandya king whom Malik Kkfur 
conquered was Parkkrama, which it will he remarked is the name 


(36) Tursovr’s Mahatcanto, Vol. I, Appendix, page Ixv. 

(36) Th*koto’» XMmmuo, VoL I, Appendix, page lxvi. 

(37) Caidwelh’s Uranium Grammar, pages 538 and 539. 
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given in the above account to the monarch who sent for aid to Cumtee VI. 
Ceylon against Kulas&hara. This fact is in support of the view 
that the'Sundara of Marco Polo, of the Muhammadan historians sluil.' 
and of the Singhalese chronicles, are one and the same. There is 
some error, no doubt, about the dates, but the mention o P f the names 
of Kulasekhara, Sundara, Yira and Par£krama in the Ceylon 
chronicles, and of Kales (whioh it may safely he presumed is 
Kulasekhara) Sundara and Tira (Yira) in the Muhammadan 
histories, and of Parakrama in Tamil manuscripts giving an account 
of the invasion recounted in them, renders it almost certain that the 
two series of narratives relate to the same transactions. 

I have not considered that it would serve any useful purpose to 
insert any of the numerous fables and stories that are extant 
regarding the Cbola kings. Whether there is-any truth whatso¬ 
ever in these stories it would be difficult to say; probably there is 
a little in some of them, hut I, at all events, have been quite unable 
to separate it from the mass of falsehood and absurdity in which it 
lies buried, and the result of the endeavours made by others to 
extract something valuable in a historical point of view from these 
myths is not such as to encourage me to make any similar attempt. 

There is some difficulty in fixing with absolute certainty the Intervention 
date of the earliest incursion of the Muhammadans into Trichino- Huhammn- 
poly and the other southern districts of the Madras Presidency. dan8 - 
There seems, however, on the whole to he but little doubt that the 
first Musalman force that ever crossed the Kistna was that led by- 
Malik K&fur, General of AlA-M-din, Emperor of Delhi, in the year Malik Kafir. 
A.D. 1310 against Diyarasanrudra, the capital of the Bill&l 
kingdom. The account of this invasion, given by the Muham¬ 
madan historians, has already been noticed- Kdfiir is said to have 
penetrated as far as B&mesvaram, where he erected a mosque. 38 
Although K&fur did not remain long in Southern India, hut 
returned almost at once to Delhi, yet it seems that some of his 
followers stayed behind him, ai#T that after his departure the - 
Muhammadans, under eight successive chiefs, ruled over Madura 
and the adjoining countries for forty-eight years, when they were 
conquered by a General named Kampana Udeiyir. It is very Kampana 
diffioult to say who this man was. In the Srit&la he is called the L ’ dol3,ur - 
General of the King of Mysore, and this view is home out by bis 
name Udeiy&r, which seems originally to have meant a lord of 
thirty-three villages, and to have been a common title in Mysore for 
a petty chieftain. 8 ” In one of the manuscripts translated by Taylor, 
it is stated that Kampana TTdeiydr, a Kamatic man, General of the 


(38) Beigos’ FerMta, Vol. I, page 373. 

(39) Wilks* Kbttory of Mysort, Vol. I, page 2i. 
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forces of tlie Mysore king, came and cut off and drove away the 
Muhammadans ; 40 hut, on the other hand, in another manuscript, an 
abstract of which is given in the same writer’s Catalogue Raisonne, 
mention is made of a man named Kampana Udeiy&r having been 
about this time the agent of Bukha, the R&yar of Yijayanagar. 41 
Whoever this General was, there can be no doubt that he obtained 
possession of Trichinopoly and Madura about the year 1372, but that 
he did not extend his conquest to Tanjore, where the Cliola kings 
were then reigning. The history of Trichinopoly from this date till 
YisvanAtha obtained the possession of the throne of Madura in 1559 
is wrapped in great obsourity. The names, indeed, of the several 
kings given in the Tamil manuscripts as having ruled the country 
during that interval, afford almost the sole clue that can be discovered 
as to their origin. The SritAla says that Kampana Udeiyar was 
succeeded by his son Embana Udeiyar, and that after him his 
brother-in-law Porkasa Udeiyar reigned. These three UdeiyArs 
seem to have kept possession of the country for about thirty-three 
years up to A.D. 1404, when, according to the same Tamil 
manuscript, the Mysore rulers ceased to reign, and were succeeded 
by two men named Lekkina NAyakkan and Mutkanan NAyakkan. 
Whether these two ruled jointly or not is not clearly stated, but at 
all events they held the throne between them up till about A.D. 
1451. Who these Nayakkas were it is impossible to say, but it 
seems on the whole most probable that they came from the 
Vizianagram kingdom. The SritAla then goes onto relate how, in 
1451, one Lakkana Nayakkan came to Madura with four men 
named Sundara Tol MahlfYilivanAthi Rayar, Kaleiyar Somanar, 
AngAtha PerumAl, and Matharasa Terumalei Maha Yilivanathi 
RAyar, the illegitimate children of aPandya monarch by a dancing 
girl, whom he appears to have proclaimed as the true P&ndyas. 
These men seem to have ruled the country for the next forty-eight 
years down to about the year 1500. After that it is stated that 
one Narasa NAyakkan came to worship at RAmAsvaram and got 
possession of the fort of Madura, how, it is not stated.^ He 
remained in the country for only a short time, and was succeeded 
by another Nayakkan named Tenna, who reigned for fifteen years. 
After him nine Nayakkas appear to have ruled Madura and Trichi- 
nopol y in succession till about 1546, when a man named Yittila 
RAyar got possession of the throne and held it for the next twelve 
years. Who he was or where he came from it is impossible to 
say with certainty, but it is most probable that he was a native 
of the Yizdanagram kingdom. He reigned till 1557, and after him 
three NAyakkas seem to have ruled the country in the next two 


(40) Oriental Jf 88., Vol. I, page- 204. 
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years. However this may be, there can be no doubt that a P&ndya Chattei! VI. 
was on the throne in 1559, for it was his expulsion from the 
•- kingdom 'by the Chola monaroh of Tanjore that eventually brought p AM I. ’ 
Visvanatha Nayakkan to Madura. 

During the period just treated of, about which from want of 
materials I have, been obliged to give only a brief and confused gets posses- 
account, there can-be but little doubt that Triehinopoly and Madura 
formed portions of the same kingdom. With the reign of Yisva- Triehinopoly. 
natha the materials for a much fuller and more accurate history 
of the country are however available. The manner in which that 
■ monarch became the ruler of Madura in 1559, and eventually of 
Triehinopoly also, will now he briefly related. Towards the close 
of the 15th century, a P&ndya king named Chandra Shikhara 
appears to have been reigning in Madura. How this happened it 
is difficult to say. Probably a N&yakkan was the real ruler, hut 
considered it advisable to obtain prestige for his government by 
conferring the title of king on some descendant of the ancient 
dynasty of the Pandyas, The Chola king of Tanjore, Vira Shek- 
hara, invaded the Pandya’s country and deposed him, ou which 
he fled to the court of Krishna Rayar, who was then king of 
Yizianagram, and besought him to reinstate him on his throne. 

Krishna R&yar yielded to his request, and directed one of his 
Generals, Nagama Nayakkan, to march against the Chola kings and 
restore the deposed Pindya. These orders were carried out by . 

Nagama with ease, but as soon as the object of his expedition was 

accomplished, he seems to have abandoned any idea of handing 

over the kingdom to Chandra Shiikhara, and to have attempted to 

become himself the ruler of the country. Krishna Rayar soon 

discovered his designs and directed his own son, Visvan&tha N&yak- 

kan, to march against him. Visvanitha’s objeot in undertaking 

the charge of this expedition seems to have been to preserve his ; 

father from destruction, as he well knew that, if conquered by a 

stranger, his chance of escaping with his life would be but small. 

N&gama N&yakkan was easily defeated and was taken prisoner by 
his son, .who, however, soon afterwards obtained a pardon for him 
from the king. It would appear that at first Visvanatha reinstated 
the Pandya king on the throne of Madura, retaining all the actual 
power in his own hands. However this may he, it is certain that 
’ soon afterwards he himself became the nominal as well as the actual 
king of the country. In one of the Tamil manuscripts collected by 
Mr. Taylor, called the History of the Kamatie Governors, it is stated 
that the P&ndya family almost immediately after their restoration 
to the throne became extinct by failure of natural heirs. 42 The 

(42) Oritntal MSS,, Vol. H, page 13. 
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C'hapter "VI “curacy of this statement may, however, well he doubted. Under 
Political Visvanitha’s strong and judicious government the oountry of 
History, Madura appears to have been increased in prosperity,' and his 
Parti, satij ec ts spread themselves into the territories of the Chola king in 
the direction of Tricliinopoly. The condition of that country was at 
that time most turbulent, and the roads were infested with robbers. 
Pilgrims to Srixangam, in consequence, suffered much inconve¬ 
nience, and were frequently plundered while attempting to reach 
that shrine. As these thefts took place within the Tanjore boundary, 
constant disputes were oaused by demands made by Visvanatha that 
the property stolen from his subjects should he restored. Partly in • 
order to remove these difficulties, the king of Madura proposed 
to give the king of Tanjore the fort of Vallam, taking Triehinopoly 
from him in exchange. This proposition was acceded to, and 
Triehinopoly became a portion of the kingdom of the Nayakkas, 
and remained so till it was taken possession of by Chanda Sahib. 
It is probable that fear of the Muhammadans may have induced 
the kings of Tanjore and Madura to come to an amicable settle¬ 
ment of their differences. However this may he, it ie- evident 
that the king of Madura must have been at this time much the 
more powerful of the rival monarchs, for, if not, he could never have 
been able to persuade his rival to acoept the insignificant fort of 
Visvanfltlia Vallam in exchange for Triehinopoly. Visvanatha appears to have 
fortifies done much for the improvement of the town and neighbourhood 
n ° ° P ° 7 ' of Triehinopoly. In the Tamil manuscripts already mentioned, it is 
stated that at a great cost he built a double walled fort round the 
town, and had a deep moat dug outside the walls. He also erected 
dwelling-houses within the enclosure thus formed and caused a 
large teppakulamt* to he dug there. Besides this he built a palace 
in the town, had the jungles on both sides of the Oauvery cleared 
away, dug water-courses, rendered a quantity of land that had 
hitherto been waste fit for cultivation, and induced immigrants from 
other parts of his kingdom to settle there and till them. He also 
oaused new villages to be built on both hanks of the Cauvery, and 
oleared the country of the robbers with which it was infested. It is 
further stated that he built Srirangam and other temples, as well as 
a large number of mantapams and similar edifices. 4 * It would 
appear that up to Visvan&tha’s reign TJraiyur was the capital of the 
country, and that he, if he did not found Triohinopoly, at all events 
fortified and greatly enlarged it. I have no doubt that the 
statement above quoted, that he built the wall round the Trichino- 
poly fort and the large teppalatlam dose to the 'foot of the rook is 


(43) Raft-tank, so called from the rafts, Uppam, on which, the images of the 
gods are carried round the tank at certain festivals; 

■ (44) Tatt&ob’s Oriental 3^5., Vol. IX, pages 16 and 17. 
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correct, although I am afraid that its present inhabitants would not Chames VI. 
like to be told that their historic city is so modem. That he built Political 
the oldest portions of the famous Vishnu temple in the Srirangam 

island is certainly not the case, although I fancy that it owes the-" 

massive walls, that surround it, and some if not all its gopurams to 
him. Visvanitha died in A.D. 1563, and was succeeded on the 
throne hy his son Kumira Krishnappa. He is stated to have been 
an able monarch, and in his time the country appears to hare been 
free from disturbance. He died in 157 3, and was succeeded by his 
son Periya J'irappn. This king is said to have strengthened the 
, fortifications of Triohinopoly, aijd also to have built a fort some¬ 
where near that town. It is impossible, however, to say where 
the fort was. Hr. Taylor conjectures that it may have been 
Erumbisvaram, but of this he gives no proof. Periya Virappa died 
in 1595, and was succeeded by his eldest son Yisvappa Nayakkan. 
his second son Kumira Krishnappa Nayakkan being named as 
second in power to him. Prom this it appears to have been the 
custom to appoint the younger brother of the king as nest to him 
in authority, with a right to the succession to the crown, in ease the 
regular king had no legitimate heir. This rule naturally before 
long was productive of serious complications and disputes. At this 
time, the kingdom of the N&yakkas appears to have included 
almost the whole of the present district of Trichinopoly, and to 
have extended as far north as Valikandapuram in the Perambalnr 
taluq. Yisvappa died about 1600, and was succeeded by bis 
brother Kumara Krishnappa, who soon followed him in 1602, 
leaving as his heir a son of about 7 years of age, named Muttu- 
krishnappa. This hoy’s uncle however, Kasturi Hangaya, the 
youngest son of Krishnappa Nayakkan, usurped the throne and 
remained in possession of it till he was murdered some time 
afterwards, when the rightful heir, Mutthukrishnappa, succeeded. 

But little is known about the state of Trichinopoly during his reign. 

He died in 1609 leaving three sons, Mutthuvirappa, the famous 
. JKrumoln N&yakkan, and Kumdramuttu. The crown devolved on 
the eldest of these, Mutthuvirappa, who reigned till 1623, when he 
died and was succeeded by Tirumala Nayakkan. During the last 
ten or twelve years of Mutthuvirappa’s reign Triohiimpol?-seems 
to have been the capital of the N&yak kingdom, whence it •tvas s “-"_. _ 
transferred to Madura by Tirumala. The reason for the change is iWffn of 
stated in the Tamil ohroniole to have been as followsTirumala jjiJSkkan 
Ndyakkan had for a long time been suffering from catarrh without 
any prospect of cure. While on his way to Madura, he stopped at 
Dindigul, and when there was visited in a vision by the god 
Sundareshwara and the goddess Minakshi, who promised to cure 
him of bis disease if he would transfer Iris capital to Madura. Ho 
accordingly determined to do so, and was soon afterwards restored 
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Chapter VI. to health. Tirumala was by far the most remarkable of the 
Political Ndyakkas, but it does not appear that an account of his reign is 
'paml’ required in an history of the district of Triohinopoly, as all the ; 

- principal transactions of it relate more especially to Madura, where 

he made his capital during the whole of his reign, and as these 
have already been fully described by Mr. Nelson in his Manual 
of that district.* 5 

Although Tirumala made Madura his capital, yet he did not 
entirely neglect Triohinopoly, but is stated to have remained there 
for some time, personally supervising the construction ajrd extension 
of the fortifications. He also appears to. have supplemented the , 
work of enlarging the Srirangam temple begun by Visvanitha, 
for, in the Tamil manuscripts already mentioned, he is said to have 
constructed ninety-six. r&yar gopnrams, of which some were in 
Srirangam. Tirumala died in A.D. 1659, and was succeeded hy 
his son Muttu Yirappa. Throughout the greater part of the 
period now treated of, the districts of Madura and Tridhinopoly 
were constantly devastated by incursions of the Muhammadans. 
To resist these, Muttu Yirappa strengthened the fortifications of 
Triohinopoly, and garrisoned the town with an increased body of 
troops. Shortly after his accession to the throne the country was 
again invaded, and the fort of Triohinopoly threatened. On 
perceiving, however, that that place had been strengthened, the 
Musalman Generals drew off their forces in the direction of 
Tanjore, which they captured They then turned back with a 
view of attacking Triohinopoly, but their army had become so 
weakened by famine and pestilence that they were obliged to 
choka abandon the idea and retreat from Southern India. Muttu Virappa 

Niyokkan died shortly after, and was succeeded by his son Choka Ndyakkan, 
whose first act of any importance was to Temove the capital of his 
kingdom kingdom from, Madura to Triohinopoly. As there was no fitting 
residence for the king in the latter town, he caused the edifice now 
poly. known as the Nawab’s palace to be built there, and, according to 

Mr. Nelson, pillaged Tirumala Niyakkan’s palace at Madura in - 
order to obtain materials for its construction. 46 In 1663 the 
Musalmans again invaded the south and laid Biege to Trichinopoly. 
The to wn however was valiantly defended, and the invaders had to 
retreat, but not till they had devastated the country far and wide, 
burnt the crops and pillaged the villages. During the greater _ 
part of his reign Choka Ndyakkan was engaged in hostilities with 
Ekoji, the Mahratta king of Tanjore. He was invariably 
unsuccessful, and at one time was left with but little of his kingdom 
but the fort of Triohinopoly. In 1677 the country was invaded 
by the king of Mysore, when, taking advantage of the confusion 
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that ensued, Choka Ndyakkan’s ministers deposed him, and placed Chapter VI. 
his brother Muttu Linga on the throne in his plane. Hia reign P g“ TIC “ 
however was of short duration. He had placed great confidence in part I*' 

a Musalman named Rustam Khan, and had made him the Governor - 

of Trichinopoly. This man betrayed his confidence, made himself 
master of the city, and taking Choka Ndyakkan out of prison, 
replaced him on the throne. Rustam Kh&n remained in power for 
two years, when the Mysore army again invested Trichinopoly. 

During the siege Rustam Kh&n was led into an ambuscade and 
killed. Choka Nayakkan was now the undisputed king, but his 
power was greatly diminished and his kingdom was overrun hy 
the Mysore anny, theMusalmans and the Mahrattas of Tanj'ore. 

He died in 1682, and was succeeded hy his son Ranga Krishna 
Muttu Yirappa, a lad of only 15 years of age, who however gave 
great promise of ability and vigour. Unfortunately for the 
country, he died in a few years and was succeeded hy his posthu¬ 
mous son Vizia Ranga Choka N&yakkan, the kingdom being 
governed by Ranga Krishna's mother, Mangammdl, as regent up Maagammil’s 
to 1705, wheu the young king came of age. Mangammdl seems to ™gmcy. 
have been a remarkably able woman, and to have ruled the country 
with great judgment. She built roads, planted avenues of trees, 
erected choultries, and generally improved the condition of the 
oountry. Many of the old lines of road lined with trees in the 
Trichinopoly and Madura districts are still known as Mangammdl’s 
roads, and there seems no reason to doubt that the oountry owes 
them to her. Mangamm&l died soon after her grandson oome of 
age, and there is a local tradition extant both in Trichinopoly and 
Madura, that she was starved to death. It would seem that 
during the latter portion of her regency she had lived on terms 
of great intimacy with her prime minister, a Briuhman named 
Achohaya, and that at his instigation she attempted to exclude 
her grandson from the throne. •, She however failed in her attempt, 
and it is generally believed was imprisoned and slowly starved 
■-..to death. I remark that Mr. Nelson, in his Manual of the Madura 
District, and Mr. Taylor, in his Oriental MSS., both state that 
the story current in Madura is that she was confined in a portion 
of the building now used there as a j’afi. 4 ' In Trichinopoly, 
however, a small room, near the large hall in the Nawih’s palace, I 
which is always called Mangamm&l’s hall, is pointed out as the 
place of her death. Vijaya Ranga Choka, the last of the myak- 
kans, ruled the country for twenty-six years, hut his reign is 
uninteresting and barren of incident. He appears to have largely 
endowed the Srfrangam temple. 


(47) Madura Mmml, Part III, page 237 ; Taymr’s Oriental MSS., Vol. II., 
page 226. 
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Chapter VI. I have purposely given a very brief account of the N&yakkan 
Political dynasty, as this period of the history of Trichinopoly and Madura 
PartY’ has been abeady fully described in the Madura Manual, and as it 

-’ does not appear advisable to relate again incidents that have been 

given there in minuto detail, especially as the attempt that I have 
made to throw some little light on the history of the Cholas has 
already caused this portion of this work to run to, perhaps, an 
excessive length. I will, therefore, conclude this chapter with a 
description of Trichinopoly in 1719, towards the close of the rule 
of the N&yakkas, by Father Bouchet, then one of the Jesuit 
\ Missionaries in that city. It is translated and abridged from one . 
of the papers in the “Mission du Mculuri.” 

Description of Trichinopoly, where the prince lives, is a very populous city and 
Trichinopoly 0 f considerable extent. It contains about 300,000 inhabitants.*® 
m l719 ' It is the finest fortress between Cape Comorin and Grolconda. Many 
armies have besieged it, hut always unsuccessfully, and the Hindus 
say that it is impregnable. It is surrounded by a double wall, 
attached to which are sixty square towers about eighty or a hundred 
feet apart. The inner wall is higher than the outer and has 
130 pieeeB of cannon of considerable size mounted on it. The space 
thus enclosed is divided into two fortresses, and in it there is also a 
high rook from which the approach of an enemy could he discerned. 
The arsenal is in the middle of the rook and the palace is at its : 
foot. The interior of the fortress is a large square amphitheatre, 
with steps on all sides leading up to the ramparts. In addition to 
the ’towers attached to the walls round the town, there are also 
eighteen larger ones where provisions and a mmunit ion, for which 
there is no room in the arsenal, are kept. The garrison consists of 
about 6,000 men and sometimes more. The ditch which surrounds 
the fortress is wide and deep. It is full of water, in which there 
are some crocodiles. This ditch was constructed at great expense, 
as in some places it was necessary to cut through the solid rook. 
Trichinopoly has four great gates corresponding to the points of the 
compass. Of these, however, only two are kept open now, those to.-—- 
the north and south The eastern, one, called the Tanjore gate, 
has been built up for a long time, and the western is open to the 
women of the palace only. 49 There is a prooession round the town 
three times every night, first at nightfall, then at 9 o’clock, and 
lastly at midnight. On the first two occasions they go round with _ 
musical instruments of various kinds, but the last time in silence. 
The river Cauvery flows along the fortress from west to east. They 

(48) This 18 evidently a mistake. It is quite impossible that Trichinopoly can 
ever have had anything liko so large a population. 

(49) The gate mentioned here must have been either that now known as the mam- 
guard gate or some other gate dose to it. The palace gardens -formerly extended 

almost up to the wall of the to-wn on that side. 
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have constructed a large and deep canal near Trichinopoly, out of Obaptbu V, 

which several small channels flow and supply the numerous large 

tanks that are inside the town. 10 The Trichinopoly palace is as Pam i.’ 

fine as the Madura one. It consists of a suite of rooms, galleries, - 

and inner apartments. The hall of justice is supported hy high and 
. pillar s. The gardens cannot he compared with those of 

Europe. I have, however, seen four or five fountains playing there 

at a time. At the entrance to this garden there is a large room 
open on all sides and surrounded by a rather deep ditch, which is 
filled with water whenever the queen comes out to get fresh air. 

The pillars which support this room are covered with gold flowers 
and tinsel of various colors. 51 


(50) This is plainly the TJyyakond&n channel, a side channel from which supplies 

The palace'in Trichinopoly cannot for a moment be compared to Tirumala 
Niyakkan’s palace in Madura. The building baa been recently restored by order, 
»„d m 7.v»rted i,*) offices for the Tahsildar of Trichinopoly, the 
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CHAPTER VII. 

POLITICAL HISTORY OP TRICHINOPOLY, PART IX 

(FROM THE FALL OE THE NAYAE DYNASTY TILL THE RAISING OF THE SIEGE OF 
TRICHINOPOLY AND THE DEATH OF CHANDA SAHIB DST 1752.) 


Chanda Sahib gets possession of Trichinopoly.—Yang&rn Tirumala applies to the 
Mahiattaa.—The Mohrattaa take Tl-ichinopoly.—Nizam-hl-Mulk enters the 
Kamatic and captures Trichinopoly.—Anwar-Cct-din appointed Naw'ib.—"War 
between France and England.—Death of the Nizam Asaf Jah.—The English 
assist Muhammad Ali in the contest for the Nawabship.—Defeat of Muzuffor 
Jung and Chanda Sahib.— Death of Nazir Jung—Muzuifar Jung appointed 
Nizam—The English send a detachment to support Muhammad Ali—Skir¬ 
mishes near fittattCr.—The English retreat to Trichinopoly.—The French take 
possession of Srirangam,—Siege of Trichinopoly by Chanda Sahib and the 
French.—Clive’s expedition to Arcot.—Muhammad Ali solicits aid from the 
Mysore regent and Morari Ban.—The King of Tanjore and the Tondiman of 
Pudukdttai assist Muhammad Ali—Reinforcement under La-wrenoe sent to 
Triohinopoly.—Unsuccessful attempt of the French to intercept Lawrence.—The 
French abandon their outposts to the south of the Cauvery.—Skirmish at Samaya- 
puram—Expedition under Dalton to oppose D’Autouil at fjttatttir.—Capture of 
Fiohknikrk6vil.—Desertion of the greater portion of Chanda Sahib’s army.— 
D’Auteuil surrenders.—Capitulation of the French under Law in Srirangam— 
Death of Chanda Saliih. 

I, Vijaya Ranga Ciioka Nayakkan died in 1731 leaving no issue, 
and the right to succeed to the throne became at once a subject of 
dispute. His'widow, Minakski, instigated most prohably by her 
brother Venkata PerumH Nayakkan, attempted to gain possession 
of the kingdom for herself. In this design she was, however, 
opposed by Vangiru Tirumala, son of Kumara Tirumala, who had 
been second in power to king Okoka Nbyakkan. It appears, 
from the History of the Kamatic Governors 1 that Minakski 
offered to adopt Vangaru’s son Vijaya KurnSra Muttu Tirumala 
as her own, hut that he refused to consent to this arrangement, and 
assumed the crown for himself. The dispute appears to have - 
caused a sharp oontest, for Wilks states 3 that Venkata Itiyar 
jAchiri, the oommander-in-chief of the forces, who supported the 
pretensions of Vang&u Tirumala, succeeded in forcibly entering 
the fortress of Triohinopoly, and was on the point of putting the 
Rani to death, when the opposite party collected their forces and 
expelled him. 


(1) Taxlob’s Oriental MSS., Vol. II, page 232. 
(3) JJisfoiy of Mytore, Vol. I, page 15a. 
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Or this VangSru Tirumala applied for assistance to Safdar Ali, Chapter Yn. 
the eldest son of Daust Ali, the Nawib of Arcot, who accordingly ^ I “ T 0 I °“ 
marched to Trichinopoly -with an army, Chanda Sahib accompany- fabs II,’ 
ing hiin as his second in command. On their arrival Safdar Ali 
summoned all concerned to appear before him with a view to 
adjudicating on their dispute. They did so, and after hearing both 
parties he eventually decided that the kingdom did not belong to 
Minakshi, as she had no male child, hut to Vangkru Tirumala; 
but that she should oontinue to enjoy whatever privileges had been 
granted to her by her deceased husband; that her personal pro¬ 
perty and jewels should he left to her; but that all the public 
treasure and jewels should be handed over to Vangaru Nayakkan. 

He also stipulated that thirty lakhs of rupees should be paid to 
himself by fixed instalments; took a written agreement from 
Vang&u promising the due payment of the sum, and, giving it in 
oharge to Chanda Sahib to see this promise fulfilled, retumed-to 
Aroot. 

On his departure Mindkshi made overtures to Chanda Sahib and Chanda Sahib 
offered him a crore of rupees if he would not give over the_king- ®‘n^ ossefi ' 
dom to Vangaru Tirumala. He accordingly put off doing so Trichinopoly. 
from, day to day, and eventually made an oath to the queen's- 
brother that he would transfer the kingdom to her party, on 
condition of the promised orore of rupees being banded over to 
Mm . In pledge for the due payment of this sum, the queen gave 
him all the jewels, elephants, horses and similar property that had 
been left by the former kings of Madura. On this Chanda Sahib j 

entered Trichinopoly with bis troops and took possession of the , 

city in the name of the queen. 1 

It appears that up to this Vangaru Tirumala had been living in 
Trichinopoly, hut that Minakshi now sent him together with his 
son to Madura, and that on this Chanda Sahih returned to Aroot.| 

It is not easy to understand the reason of these movements. The 
account given in the manuscripts translated by Mr. Taylor 3 is that, 
when Chanda Sahib heard that Vangd.ru Tirumala and the crowned 
prihoe had gone to Madura, he knew that he could not succeed in 
his design, and accordingly returned with his troops to Aroot. On 
_this the queen retained TrieMnopoly for herself, and left Tinne- 
velly, Madura and Dihdigul with the Bdmndd and Sivaganga 
Zemindaries under the management of Vang&ru Tirumala, who, 
with his son, continued to live in Madura. 

In 1736, however, Chanda Sahih returned again to Triohino- 
poly, and, having gained possession of the fort, probably by 
treachery, proceeded at once to wrest Madura and other provinces 
held by him from Vangkru Tirumala. In this attempt he was 


(3) Oriental MSS., Vol. U, page 
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Chaptbr VII. soon successful. Madura was captured and Vangaru fled to 
Political Sivaganga. Chanda Sahib then returned to Trichinopoly, and 
Paet II.’ confined the queen as a prisoner in her own palace. On this she 
-— appears to have committed suicide by poisoning herself. 

Vangirn As a last resource against Chanda Sahib, VangAru Tirumala 

Tirmnaia applied to the Mahrattas. They gladly responded to the invita- 
2K££r tion, and a large force entered the Kamatic under Raghuji Bhonslai. 

The Nawab Daust All marched from Areot to oppose them, biff 
was utterly defeated and lost his life on the 20th May 1740. 
Safdar Ali, who was advancing to his father’s assistance, on hearing 
of his defeat retreated to "Vellore, and Chanda Sahib, who had also 
taken the field, hurried back to Trichinopoly. The Mahrattas 
marched at once to that city and laid siege to it. The place was 
closely invested and the Mahrattas were careful to prevent any 
supplies or reinforcements reaching it. Chanda Sahib defended 
himself with valour, but was, notwithstanding all his efforts, 
The Mah. obliged to surrender the town on the 2dth March 1741, after it 
Sk'hinojK.lj had stood a siege of three months. He, his son and his principal 
' officers were sent as prisoners to Sattara, and the Mahrattas made 
one of their generals, Morari Bau, Governor of Trichinopoly, 
leaving him a force of 14,000 men to hold the place. About a year 
after this Safdar Ali, the Nawab of the Kamatic, was murdered 
by Mortiz Ali, the Governor of Vellore. In consequence, however, 
of the general indignation excited against him, by this act, he was 
obliged to escape from Areot in disguise, and the army proclaimed 
Safdar Ali’s infant son, Muhammad KhAn, as his successor. 

Nizam.,n- At this juncture the Nizam, AsAf Jah, entered the Kamatic with 

thoeamatic a arm y “d arrived at Areot, where he appointed one of his 
and captures own generals, Abdul KhAn, NawAb. He then sent a summons to 
Trichinopoly. Morari Bau to surrender Trichinopoly, and, on his refusal to do so, 
marched at once to that city and laid siege to it. Morari Ban soon 
surrendered the place, and in August 1743 left the Kamatic with 
his Mahrattas. The Nizam then returned to Goloonda, leaving 
Anwar-iid- Abdul KhAn Governor of Areot. On his death a few months after- 
^^ Jnt<!d wards, Anwar-hd-din was appointed in his place, thef Nizam,' 
however, announcing that he intended to confer the nawAbship on 

Muhammad KhAn as soon as he should come of age. As this __ 

young prince was, however, murdered soon afterwards, Anwar-fid- 
between din was confirmed as NawAb. In 1744 war was declared between 
Engkc4. Ild ® Vranoe 8114 England. It is not necessary to follow the varying 
fortunes of the contest waged between these powers in the Kamatic, 
except in so far as the district of Trichinopoly was affected by it. 
The first event in the war that it is necessary to touch on is the 
expedition of the English to Tanjore. In 1749 Sahoji, the 
Mnhjaffca king of the oity, was deposed, and his brother put in his 
s. place. The deposed prince fled to Eort St. David, and entreated 




the English to assist him, agreeing to hand over to them the fort Chapter Vir. 
of DAvikottai, with the adjacent country, and to pay all tha expenses 
, of the war, if they would consent to do so. The English determined p AET u. 
to accede to his prayer, and two expeditions were accordingly 
undertaken with a view of assisting him. The first was unsuc¬ 
cessful, hut the seoond, under Major Lawrence, had the effect of 
inducing the king of Tanjore to come to terms and give up the 
feat of DAvikottai to the English. In the meantime the Erench 
had determined to espouse Chanda Sahib’s cause, and accordingly 
paid his ransom, on which he was released from confinement in 
Sattara. 

In 1748 AsAf Jah, generally known as Nizam-ul-Mulk, died and Death of^the 
was succeeded by his son Nazir Jung. A favourite grandson, j^ am 
however, of the late Nizam, who was afterwards known as Muzuifar n 
Jung, contested the succession, in doing which he was assisted by [ 

Chanda Sahib, who was himself an aspirant to the nawAbsbip of the 
Karnatic then held by Anwar-fid-din. In the contest that ensued 
the English espoused of the cause of Nazir Jung and Anwar-M-din 
and the French that of Muzuifar Jung and Chanda Sahib.. 

Hostilities commenced by tbe invasion of the Karnatic by a large 

army under Muzuffar Jnng and Chanda Sahib. Anwar-ud-din 

advanced to oppose them, hut, in a battle fought on the 23rd of 

July 1749 at Ambfir, fifty miles from Arcot, was utterly defeated, 

and lost his life. His son Muhammad AH fled at once to Triohi- The English 

nopoly and appHed to the English for assistance. Only 120 men 

were however sent to him, while Muzuffar Jung and Chanda Sahib An in the 

marched from Pondicherry and entered the kingdom of Tanjore theSwlb- 

aooompanied by 800 Erench soldiers. Dupleix had urged upon ship. 

Chanda Sahib the great importance of capturing Trichinopoly and 
so debarring Muhammad AH from making any further attempts to 
obtain the nawAbship of the Karnatic. Instead however of follow- Defeat of 
ing this advice, he advanced in the first instance against Tanjore. 

The king tried to gain time by negotiation, but eventually came to Chanda Sahib, 
terms, and agreed to hand over a considerable sum of money to 
Chanda Sahib. Much time was however lost in obtaining posses¬ 
sion of tire stipulated Bum, and before it was all paid Muzuffar Jung, 
having heard that Nazir Jung was marching from Goloonda, broke 
up his oamp and fled to Pondicherry - . Immediately on entering 
. the Kamatxe Nazir Jung directed Muhammad AH, who was still in 
Trifltanpoly, to join him, and requested the English to send a body 
of European troops to his aid. The detachment at Trichinopoly, 
under Captain Cope, was, in compHance with this request, ordered 
to march with Muhammad AH, and it accordingly left that city in 
Eehrnajy 1750,and joined the Nizam’s army at Yaldore, about fifteen 
miles .from Pondicherry, where they were shortly afterwards 
reinforced by 600 more Europeans from Fort St. David under Major 
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CamikVil. Lawrence. In the meantime Muzuflkr Jung and Chanda Sahib 
rouTii'AL had marched out of Pondicherry, and were encamped within a short 
Tamil distance of Nazir Jung’s army. While the hostile camps were thus. 

- situated, some of the French officers, dissatisfied with their share of 

the contribution paid by the king of Tanjore on the raising of the 
siege of his capital, threw np their commissions and left the camp. 
On this M. D’Auteuil, who was in command of the French troops, 
marched his battalion hack again to Pondicherry, where he was 
followed by Chanda Sahib. Muzuffar Jung however gave himself 
up to Nazir Jung, by whom he was placed in close confinement. 
After the retreat of the French, Major Lawrence returned to Fort 
St. David, and Nazir Jung broke up his camp and marched to Arcot. 
Death of In December 1750 Nazir Jung, while advancing to recover the 

Nanr Jung. fort 0 f Qingi, which had been taken by the French, was assassi- 
Jimg nated. No sooner was his death known than the greater portion 

oi his army offered their services to Muzuffar Jung, who was 
,Mm ' proclaimed Nawab. On hearing of what had happened, Muham¬ 
mad Ali fled at once with two or three attendants to Trichinopoiy, 
The English whence he earnestly solicited aid from the English. After some 
detachment dela y a foroe oJ 280 Europeans and 300 sepoys, under the command 
to support of Captain Cope, was sent to assist him in February 1751. On 
®5j 3 ““ unad his arrival at Trichinopoiy, Cope discovered that Madura had been 
taken possession of by a soldier of fortune named Allam KMn, and 
that all communication between Trichinopoiy and Tinnevelly, then 
a portion of Muhammad Ali’s dominions, had been thus cut off. 
He accordingly marched at the head of a detachment to reduce the 
place, but was unsuccessful. Just at this juncture Muhammad 
Ali received intelligence that Chanda Sahib was about to march 
from Arcot to besiege Trichinopoiy, and ho accordingly renewed 
his application to the English in Fort St. David for assistanoe. 
This call was responded to, and in the beginning of April a body 
of 500 Europeans and 1,000 sepoys with eight field pieces marched 
from Fort St. David under the command of Captain Gingen. On 
their way they earned the Fort of Virudachallam by assault, and, •• 
leaving a small garrison there, marched on Wards Trichinopoiy^ ' 
and were soon after joined by a force of 100 Europeans from that 
city and 400 horse and foot of Muhammad Ali’s troops under the 
command of his brother Abdul Wahab Khan. 

After this junction the array came in sight of Chanda Sahib’s _ 
force, which was then encamped near Yffikandapuram, a village 
in the north of the Perumbaliir Taluq, on the high road from- 
Trichinopoiy to Madras. Orme states that this was a strong 
fortress, its principal defonoe being a “ rook 200 feet high and 
about a mile in circumference at the bottom, where it is enclosed 
by a high and strong wall mostly out out of the solid rook; near 
the summit it is enclosed by another wall, and the s umm it itself .. 
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is surrounded by a third. Adjoining the eastern side of the rook Chapter VII. 
on the plain is a fort built of stone, contiguous to which lies a town 
.slenderly' fortified with a mud wall. The river Vellar, after part it 
running due east, forms an angle about a mile to the north of 
Vilikandapuram, where it turns to the south, and in this direction 
passes close by the western side of the rook, and winding round it 
reassumes its course to the eastward along the southern side of the 
fort and town.” 4 Captain Gingen took up a position in a tope 
about a mile and a half to the east of the village, in sight of Chanda 
Sahib’s army, which was encamped on the north of the river. 

On the next morning the French advanced along the bed of the Skirmishes 
river towards the fort. Captain Gingen attempted to intercept them, ne “ tJttattar ' 
and a smart action ensued. The English troops were, however, 
seized with a panic and retreated in great confusion. To avoid 
. total defeat, Gingen was obliged to break up his camp on the 
following night and proceed by forced marches to Trichinopoly. 

On the next evening they arrived at what Orme terms the 
“ Straits of tJttattur.” “ A part of the range of mountains which 
bounds the province of Areot to the westward forms one side of 
these straits, and some hills about a mile to the east the other. The 
ground, for several miles further eastward is covered with rocks 
which render it impassable to an army encumbered with carriages, ”5 
A company of 100 grenadiers under Captain Dalton was left in 
a village at the entrance of the straits, while the main army 
encamped in the valley, and a few Europeans were placed in 
tJttattur to protect the rear of the camp. The enemy foEowed 
aloee after the retreating force, and, taking up a position within 
five miles of the village near the straits, advanced against 
the English. In the action that ensued the French and their 
allies foroed their adversaries to retreat, and took possession of the 
village. Although the position in the straits was considered 
defensible, yet, as it was feared that Chanda Saib would send out 
a detachment from his main army, and, stationing it between 
■ Trichinopoly and their camp, would out of all supplies, Captain 
Gingen thought it advisable to push on without delay. He 
accordingly broke up his camp the same night and marched at once 
as far as the north hank of the Coleroon, where he halted. 

“This river is a principal aim of another oaEed the Cauvery, 

, which has its souroe in the mountains within thirty miles of Manga¬ 
lore on the coast of Malabar, and passing through the kingdom of 
Mysore, runs 400 miles before it reaches Trichinopoly. About five 

W 1 Bistoiy „/ Hindustan, Vol. I, page 172. The village is termed Tol- 


£5) Obsb, Vol. I, page 174. fl ttattur is a village In the Ferumbalur Taluci onthn 
* *«• ullage ut about two miles south of the straits. 
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CinrTKB VO. miles to the north-west of this city, the Cauvery divides itself into 
Political two principal arms. The northern is called the Coleroon, and 
Pabt IP disembogues at Devitottai; the other retains the name of Cauveiy,. 

- and about twenty miles to the eastward of Trichmopoly,begins to send 

forth several large branches, all of which pass through the kingdom 
of Tanj ore, and are the canse of the great fertility of that country. 
For several miles after the separation, the hanks of the Coleroon 
and Cauveiy are in no part two miles asunder, in many scarcely 
one; and at Kdviladi,® a fart fifteen miles to the east of 
Trichinopoly, the two streams approach so near to each other, that 
the people of the country have been obliged to fling up a large and 
strong mound of earth to keep them from uniting again. The long 
slip of land enclosed by the two channels between ICoviladi and the 
place where the two streams first separate, is called the island of 
Srirangam, famous throughout Hindustan for the great pagoda from 
which it derives its name. Tins temple is situated about a mile 
from the western extremity of the island, at a small distance from 
the bank of the Coleroon. It is composed of seven square enclosures, 
one within the other, the walls of which are twenty-five feet high 
and four thick. These enclosures are 350 feet distant from on® 
another, and each has four large gates with a high tower, which 
are placed, one in the middle of each side of the enclosure and 
opposite to the four cardinal points. The outward wall is nearly 
four miles in oiiemmference, and its gateway to the south is 
ornamented with pillars, several of whieb are single stones thirty-three 
feet long and nearly five in diameter, and those which form the roof 
are still larger; in the inmost enclosure are the chapels. About 
half a mile to the east of Srirangam, and nearer to the Cauvery 
than the Coleroon, is another large pagoda called Jembukesvaram, 
but this has only one enclosure.” 7 

nrn'S'to' 5 ' 11 Ehe English battalion in the first instance occupied the pagoda 

Trichinopoly. at Piohandarkcvil, which is situated about half a mile from the 
Coleroon bridge on the road to Musiri and Salem, while the rest 
of the army encamped along the river near the pagoda. As however 
great difficulty was experienced in getting provisions in this posi¬ 
tion, the army crossed the river and took possession of the Srirangam 
temple. This was a post that might have been defended with ease, 
but it was thought that the extent of the pagoda was too great to 
be defended by a small force, and orders were accordingly given * 
that the whole army should cross the Cauvery and take shelter 


(0) Coiladdy in the original In quotations from Orrae, the spelling of tlio name* 
of people and places in the original has in many instances not been adhered to 
also been left out here and there, and other alight alterations hare 

(7) Onus, Vol I, pages 177 and 178. 
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under the •walls of Triehinopoly. The following description of the Cjiapteh VIT. 
fortifications of this place at this time is given by QrmeH istory 1 

“The city of Triehinopoly lies about ninety miles inland from the p A u T IL 

coast, and is situated within half a mile of the southern bant of the 
Cauvery, and about a mile and a half south-east from Srirangam. 

It is a parallelogram, of which the east and west sides extend near 
2,000 yards, and the north and south about 1,200. It has a double 
enclosure of walls, each of which are flanked by round towers, built 
at equal distances from one another : the outward wall is eighteen feet 
high and about five feet thick, without rampart or parapet: the 
inward is much stronger, being thirty feet high, with a rampart of 
stone, decreasing by large steps from the ground to the top, where 
it is ten feet broad, and has a thin parapet of stone about seven feet 
high, in which are loop-holes to fire through. There is an interval 
between the two walls of twenty-five feet, and before tbe outward a 
ditch of thirty feet wide and twelve deep, unequally supplied with 
water at different seasons, but never quite dry. In tbe northern part 
of the city stands a rock 150 feet high, from which the adjacent 
country is discovered for many miles round.” 8 

The English battalion encamped on the west side of the city The French 
close to the ditch, and the Nawab’s troops on the south side, while 
Captain Cope, with 100 of the Europeans, remained within the Srirangam. 
walls. As soon as the English and the Nawab’s army had left 
the island of Srirangam, the French and Chanda Sahib took 
possession of it. Shortly after this they sent a detachment to 
attack Koviladi, a mud fort in the Tanjore District not far from 
the oonfines of the Triehinopoly District, which was the only post 
still held by the Nawab’s troops in that direction. Captain Gingeu 
sent 20 Europeans and 100 sepoys to reinforce the garrison. The 
little fort was defended gallantly, hut it had to he abandoned after 
a few days, as it had beeome so shattered as to he no longer 
tenable. Encouraged by this success, Chanda Sahib crossed the 
Cauvery, and, leaving a garrison in Srirangam, encamped with the 
main body of his army to the east of Triehinopoly. 

On hearing of these reverses the Government of Fort St. David Siege of 
determined to reinforce the troops in Triehinopoly. A detachment b^Gh^da' 7 
was accordingly sent through the Tanjore kingdom under Lieute- slhib and the 
naat Clive, and was joined by a small force from Ddvikdttai under ■ Franch - 
Captain Clarke. The united army, which, however, consisted of 
only 100 Europeans and 50 sepoys, then marched towards Triohi- 
nopoly, which they reached in safety, after a skirmish with a 
detachment sent by the French from Kdviladi to oppose them. 

Evan with this reinforcement, however, the English force in 
Triehinopoly was only 600 strong, while the besieging anny, itself 


Oeke, Vol. I, page 180. 



CmmVII, ( pn t; nu , s as numorons ns that under Muhammnd Ali, was assisted 
V>’ 900 French soldiers. Clive accordingly, on his return to Fort 
Part ii. St. David in August, prevailed on the Government to give him ■ 
Clivf^a permission to lead an expedition against Areot, with a view of 
expedition to diverting a portion of Chanda Sahib’s army from Trichinopoly, 
Arcot. The success of this expedition and the capture of Areot had the 

desired etfeet, for Chanda Sahib, on hearing of it, detached 4,OiiO 
of his troops from Trieliinopoly to that town. The fort was, 
however, successfully defended by Clive, and after a siege of fifty 
days the enemy were obliged to retreat and abandon the attempt to 

“ During these successes in the province of Areot, Chanda Sahib 
beleaguered Tricliinopoly. The French battalion fixed their 
quarters at a village called Sarkarpalayam, 9 on the southern hank 
of the Cauvery, about two and a half miles from the east side of 
the town. The troops of Chanda Sahib, for the convenience of 
water, encamped likewise along the hank of the river, and to the 
eastward of Sarkarpalayam, which post secured one of the flanks of 
their camp, and at the other extremity of it, three miles distant, 
they raised a redoubt, on which they mounted two pieces of cannon. 
The French, on whom the operations of the siege principally 
depended, sent to their settlement of Karikal for a train of artil¬ 
lery ; and, in the beginning of September, raised their principal 
battery a little to the south of the north-east angle of the town, 
and at a distance of 1,200 yards from the walls. To save the 
fatigue of carrying on trenches between this post and the camp, 
they afterwards made the battery a regular redoubt hy enclosing 
it on both flanks and in the rear with a parapet and a deep ditch ; 
here they mounted three 8-pounders and three mortars, which 
were defended by a constant guard of 100 Europeans and 400 
sepoys. They likewise mounted two 18-pounders on a rook, 
which has ever since obtained the name of the French Book, 10 


(9) Chuekly-pollam in the original. There can, I believe, be no •doubt that 
SarkarpUayam is the village alluded to. 

(10) There is considerable difficulty in fixing the position of the rooks mentioned 
by Onne in his account of the several actions that took place in the vicinity of 
Trichinopoly. The French Rock can, however, he identified. Onne states (Vol. I, 
pago 200) that this rock is about 2,000 yards directly eaat from the south-east 
angle of the town of Trichinopoly, and that the Erumbisvaram rock is throe miles to 
the south-east of it {ride Vol. I, page 215). These two data are sufficient to deter, 
mine its position, and prove that it is a little rock that is to be found about a mile 
to the east of Trichinopoly, situated to the north of the Tanjore road, at the point 
where it is crossed by the r.vyakondkn channel. Its position is given with 
tolerable accuracy in the maps published with Orme’s History. It is much more 
difficult, however, to decide which is the Gold™ and which the Sugar-loaf rock. 
The rock near the Central .Tail ie always called bv Natives Pomnalai, or golden 

rock, and the little rock to the south-west of it is termed by them KaUudaimslai, or 

aaa rock, and by the European residente in Trichinopoly the Fakir’s rock. Oram, it 







situated about 2,000 yards directly east from the south-east angle Oh- - 
of the town ; they also raised a battery of two guns on thensland r~ 
ofSrirangam, from which they fired across the Cauvery'at the T 
'northern gate of the city, to interrupt the communication of the 
inhabitants with the river ; these guns, as well as those on the 
French Bock, were at too great a distance to make impression on 
the walls. 

“ To save that part of the wall against which the enemy’s 
principal battery fired, a glacis was raised to such a height as left 
nothing but the parapet exposed; and the grenadiers, commanded 
by Captain Dalton, were posted behind this glacis. An entrench¬ 
ment was flung up between the French Book and the south-east 
angle of the town, in which the company of Caffres was posted, 
to protect from surprises the Nawih’s cavalry encamped to the 
south; and to oppose the enemy’s battery in the island, two guns 
were mounted close to the southern hank of the river.” 11 

Muhammad Ali having been now reduced to great distress Mat 
from want of sufficient funds to carry on the war, determined to ^ 
solicit aid from the king of Mysore, and even agreed to the demand My 
made in behalf of this prince by his prime minister Nanditaz, that gjjj 
Trichinopoly and all its dependencies, down to Cape Comorin, 
should be given up to him as the price of his assistance. A treaty 
to this effect having been made, the Mysore army under Nandiraz 
and 4,000 Mahrattas under Morari Bau, the chief of Qhooty, 
marched to Karur, and, after some delay there, set out for Trichi- 
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CHArrwYII. nnpoly. A strong party however of French troops and sepoys 
?i!un> CA1, were SEU ^ out to oppose them to the village of Kristnarayapuram. 12 
1 ’akt II.’ On hearing of their arrival, Nandiraz halted his army, and applied. 

- to Muhammad Ali that a party of English should he sent to support 

him. Captain Cope accordingly marched to the place with a small 
detachment, and attempted to dislodge the French troops from the 
position that they had taken up. The village was surrounded by a 
mud wall, and on the north side touched the hank of the Cauvery, 
while the other sides were protected by a deep morass. In his 
attack on this position, Captain Cope was defeated and killed. On 
this disaster becoming known in Trichinopoly, Captain Dalton was 
sent to take the command of the detachment, and a few days after 
his arrival, Nandiraz and his army reached the place. It was then 
determined that Dalton should keep the French employed while the 
Mysore army hurried ou to Trichinopoly. Shortly after their 
departure the English also broke up their camp, and without any 
molestation from the French in Kristnnrkyapuram, rejoined their 
head-quarters. On this the French detachment also was recalled, 
iing of As Muhammad Ali’s fortunes had now improved, the number of 
ondimLi friends increased. First of all the king of Tanjore sent an army 
duksttai of 3,000 horse and 2,000 foot under the command of his General 
Mnham- Trichinopoly, and then the Tondiman of Pudukottai 

sent another reinforcement of 400 horse and 3,000 men. With 
these troops the force at the disposal of Muhammad Ali was larger 
than that of the besiegers, and the Mysore General and Morari 
Kau consequently urged the English commander, Captain Gingen, 
to make a general onslaught on their adversaries. This, however, 
he declined to do till he was reinforced by a fresh detachment of 
English troops, for which he was then waiting. 

Reinforce-^ The expected reinforcement, consisting of 400 Europeans and 
Lawrence”” 1.100 sepoys, under the command of Major Lawrence, left Fort 
IVUd i I 8C David in March 1752, and advancing through Tanjore, pushed on 
c nopo y. ^ Trichinopoly. The French force was then stationed between the 
Erumbisvaram 13 rock and the Freneh Book, the latter of which 
is three miles to the north-west of the former. The pagoda on 
the Erumbisvaram rock had been fortified and cannon placed on it. 
Unsuccessful Lawrence marched to the south of this rock and met Captain 
FnSfto th8 D£dfem> who had been sent out from Trichinopoly to reinforoe 
intercept him with 200 Europeans and 400 Sepoys, between it and what . 
Lawrence. Orme terms the Sugar-loaf rook. Captain Olive, who had accom¬ 
panied Lawrence in this expedition, reconnoitred the position and 
discovered that the French had neglected to take possession of a 
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large choultry not far from the front of their battalion. The Chattes. VII. 
English accordingly advanced at once on this building. They *j*J£“* 
were opposed by the whole of the enemy’s force and some sharp p art ii! 
"fighting ensued. The French and their allies were repulsed with 
considerable loss, which would have been greater had not Lawrence 
stopped the pursuit in order to save Ms troops, who had been 
fighting and marching all through the raging heat of an April 
day. Orme indeed mentions that seven of the men were struck 
dead hy the heat during the skirmish. Major Lawrence arrived 
in Trichinopoly on the same evening, and at once consulted with 
tho other Generals as to the plan of operations to be pursued. The 
Nawib was anxious that a general attack should he made without 
delay on the enemy’s camp, but so much time was lost by the 
Native Generals in fixing on a lucky day for the expedition that 
Major Lawrence determined to act without them. As, however, 
he did not feel strong enough to attack the French lines unassisted 
by his allies, he resolved to make an onslaught on Chanda SaMh’s 
camp first. 

Accordingly on the 1st of April a body of 400 men under 
Captain Dalton set out at night with this object. They were, 
however, misled hy their guides and at break of day found them¬ 
selves between Erumbisvaram and the French rock in the centre 
of all the French outposts. Discovering their danger, they began - 
to retreat at once. They were, however, perceived by the French 
under Law, who, instead of seizing the opportunity that was offered 
to him of crushing them completely, fancied that he was no longer 
safe from attack while he remained to the south of the Cauvery, 
and not only allowed the English to escape unmolested, hut 
determined to retreat across the river himself at once and take up 
Ms position in the Island of Srirangam. 

Chanda Sahib pointed out to Law the folly of this course but The French 
to no avail, and the French army abandoned all their posts to the 
Sooth of the Cauveiy, except Erumbisvaram, and encamped in the the south of 
lembuk&varam pagoda. Some of Chanda Sahib’s troops occupied tte 0a “ ver y- 
ttie large Vishnu pagoda in the island, others were placed under the 
northern outer wall of that building, and the remainder took up their 
position to the east along the bank of the Coleroon. The natural 
results of the retreat of the French soon followed. Erumbisvaram 
, was first of all captured by Captain Dalton, the garrison making 
but a feeble resistance, and then Major Lawrence, at Olive’s sug¬ 
gestion, determined to divide bis army into two divisions and to 
send one of thorn to the north of Trichinopoly with a view of 
getting possession of the posts which the enemy held in that 
part of the country and intercepting any reinforcements wMoh 
might be sent from Pondicherry. This expedition was entrusted 
to Clive, who, on the night of the 6th of April, marched from 
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Chatter VII. Trichinopoly with 400 Europeans and 700 sepoys, 3,000 Mahrattas 
I’lrtim-Ai under Innis Khin, and 1,000 of the Tanjore horse. The troops 
I'mtIJ.’ passed the Coleroon and, marching 7 miles to the north of that- 

- river, took possession of the village of Samayapuram. 14 There 

are two pagodas in this village about a quarter of a mile apart, 
one on each side of the old high road leading to Madras. The 
Europeans and Sepoys were placed inside these buildings, while 
the Mahrattas and Tanjore troops encamped round them outside. 

Whilst the detachment under Olive was thus employed, a party 
from Srirangam took possession of the pagoda in Mannachanellur 15 
Village situated between Pichandarkdvil and Samayapuram. From 
its position this pagoda was the best advanced post that could he 
chosen by either side, and a detachment was therefore immediately 
Bent by the English to dislodge the enemy from it. The French 
defended the place successfully for one day, hut in the night 
abandoned it and escaped to Pieliand&rkovil. On the next day 
another force succeeded in eapturingLdlgudi, 16 which Orme describes 
as a mud fort situated about seven miles to the east of Srirangam, 
dose to the hank of Coleroon and opposite to the eastern part of the 
enemy’s late encampment to the south of the Cauvery. A 
quantity of grain sufficient to feed ten thousand men for two 
months was found in this plaee. 

Law had retreated to Srirangam against the orders of Dupleix, 
who, on hearing of the difficulties to which his army had been 
reduced and Clive’s expedition to Samayapuram, sent a detachment 
of 120 Europeans as well as 500 sepoys under M. D’Autenil to his 
assistance. This force reached tJttattur on the 14th of April. As 
Orme remarks the fate of the two armies depended in a great 
measure upon the success or otherwise of this attempt to reinforce 
the army in Srirangam, and Clive therefore determined if possible 
to intercept the detachment while on the march. With this objeot 
he advanced from Samayapuram towards Uttattilr, on which 
D’Autenil, who had already started for Triebinopoly, retraced his 
steps to that village. Clive then fell hack on his former position. 
Law, who was commanding in Srirangam, had heard of Clive’s 


(14) A village on the high road to Madias, about S miles from Trichinopoly. 
The two pagodas alluded to in Orme, called the B6ja hrraran and Miriyammaa 
temples, are situated on the west and east sides respectively oi the eld road to, 

Madras, which at Samayapuram runs some few hundred yards to tho east of the 

present road. Tho pagoda in which Clive was so nearly killed is evidently the 
larger one, Mhriyammsn, which is almost in the centre of the village. 

(15) Munsurpett in Orme. There can, I think, he no doubt that Manna- 
chsneUtir is the village referred to by Ormo, as it lies on the old road to Madras 
between PichfadfaMvil and Samayapuram and as there is no other village in that 
locality which the description given in the text would suit. The pagoda is in &* 
middle of the village by the side of the road to TuraiyOr and Salem. 

(16) In VheTrwhincpoly Tataq, at pfeeont the station of a Sub-Magistrate. 
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departure but not of his return and therefore determined to sur- Chatter VII. 
prise and.cut oif whatever force might have been left behind by ^ i L ™“ L 

•him. With this object he despatched a force of eighty Europeans of PiaT n.’ 

whom forty were deserters and 200 Bepoys to Samayapuram. Oxme - 

gives the following account of the skirmishing that ensued in 
which Clive had more than one narrow escape:— 

“The party arrived near the English camp in Samayapuram SMrnriiajifc^ 
at midnight, when one of their spies informed the Commanding Samayapuram 
Officer that the troops which had marched against M. D’Auteuil 
had returned; bnt he, imputing the information either to cowardice 
or treachery, gave no credit to the spy and proceeded. They were 
challenged hy the advanced guard of English sepoys, on which the 
officer of the deserters, an Irishman, stepped out and told them that 
he was sent hy Major Lawrence to reinforce Captain Clive, and 
the rest of the deserters speaking English likewise oonfinned the 
aseertion and persuaded the sepoys so fully that they omitted the 
usual precaution of asking the counter-word, which would oertainly 
have discovered the stratagem, and sent one of their body to con¬ 
duct the enemy to the head-quarters. They continued their march 
through a part of the Mahratta camp without giving or receiving 
any disturbance until they came to the lesser pagoda. Here they 
were challenged by the sentinels and by others who were posted 
in a neighbouring choultry to the north of it, in which Captain 
Clive lay asleep. They returned the challenge by a volley into 
each place, and immediately entered the pagoda, putting all they 
met to the sword. Captain Clive starting out of his sleep, and not 
conceiving it possible that the enemy could have advanced into the 
centre of his camp, imputed the firing to his own sepoys, alarmed hy 
some attack at the outskirts. He however ran to the upper pagoda, 
where the greatest part of his Europeans were quartered, who, 
having likewise taken the alarm, were under arms, mid imme¬ 
diately returned with 200 of them to the choultry. Here he now 
discovered a large body of sepoys drawn up facing the south, and 
r filing at random. Their position, which, looked towards the enemy’s 
encampment, joined to their confusion, confirmed him in his 
conjecture that they were his own troops, who had taken some 
unnecessary alert. In this supposition he drew up his Europeans 
within twenty yards of their rear, and then, going alone amongst 
them, ordered the firing to cease, upbraiding some with the panic 
he supposed them to have taken, and even striking others. At 
length one of the sepoys, who understood a little of the French, 
language, discovering that he was an Englishman, attacked and 
wounded him in two places with his sword; hut, finding himself on 
the point of being overpowered, ran away to the lower pagoda. 

Captain Clive, exasperated at this insolence from a man whom he 
imagined to he in his own service, followed him to the gate, where* 

19 
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I. to his grout surprise, he was accosted by six Frenchmen. Hi* 
usual presence of mind did not fail him in this critical, occasion, 
but, suggesting to him all that had happened, he told the Frenchmen,- 
with great composure, that he was come to offer them terms, and, 
if they would look out, they would perceive the pagoda surrounded 
by his whole army, who were determined to give no quarter if 
any resistance were made. The firmness with which these words 
were delivered made such an impression that three of the 
Frenchmen ran into the pagoda to carry this intelligence, whilst 
the other three surrendered their arms to Captain Clive and 
followed him towards the choultry, whither he hastened, intending 
to order the Europeans to attack the body of sepoys, whom he 
now for the first time knew to he enemies ; but these had already 
discovered the danger of their situation and had marched out of 
the reach of the Europeans, who, imagining that they did this in 
obedience to Captain Clive’s orders, made no motion to interrupt 
or attack them. Soon after, eight Frenchmen, who had been sent 
from the pagoda to reconnoitre, fell in with the English troops 
and were made prisoners, and these, with the other three which 
Captain Clive had taken, were delivered to the charge of a 
Serjeant’s party, who, not knowing in this time of darkness and 
confusion that the enemy were in possession of the lower pagoda, 
carried them thither, and, on delivering them to the guard, found 
out their error; but such was also the confusion of the French in 
the pagoda that they suffered the Seijeant and his party to return 
unmolested. The rest of the English troops had now joined the 
others, and Captain Clive, imagining that the enemy would never 
have attempted so desperate am enterprise without supporting it 
with their whole army, deemed it absolutely necessary to storm the 
pagoda before the troops who were in it could receive any 
assistance. One of the two folding doors of the gateway had for 
some time been token down to be repaired, and the other was 
strongly stapled down, so that the remaining part of the entrance 
would admit only two men abreast. The English soldiers made,, 
the attack and continued it for some time with great resolution, 1 
but the deserters within fought desperately, and killed an officer 
and fifteen men, on which the attack was ordered to cease until 
daybreak; and in the meantime Such a disposition was made as 
might prevent those in the pagoda from escaping and at the same- 
time oppose any other body which might come to their relief. At, 
daybrekk the Commanding Offioer of the French, seeing the danger 
of his situation, made a sally at the head of his men, who 
received so heavy a fire that he himself with twelve others who' 
first oame out of the gateway were killed by the volley, on which 
the rest ran hack into the pagoda. Captain Clive then advanced 
into the porch of the gate to parley with the enemy, and being 
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wwk with the loss of blood and fatigue, stood with his back to ChapteeVII. 
the wall of the porch, and leaned, stooping forward, on the 
. shoulders of two Serjeants. The officer of the English deserters PAKT n. 
preeented him««H with great insolenoe, and, telling Captain Clive 
with abusive language that he would shoot him, fired his musket. 

The ball missed him, but went through the bodies of both the 
Serjeants on whom he was leaning, and they both fell mortally 
wounded. The Frenchmen had hitherto defended the pagoda in 
With the English deserters, but thinking it necessary to 
disavow such an outrage, which might exclude them from any 
pretensions to quarter, their officer immediately surrendered.” 17 
The sepoys who had belonged to the attacking party now retreated 
as fast as they could towards the Coleroon, but they were pursued 
by the Mahrattas under Innis Khan and out to pieces to a man. 

M. D’Auteuil still remained in tJttattur, where the English Expedition 
determined to attack him. With this object a detachment under 
Dalton, sent by Lawrence from Triehinopoly, marched through D’Autcnil 
Samayapuram as far as a choultry within two miles of tJttattur at mtatt<5r - 
which they took possession of. The French attempted to dislodge 
them and some skirmishing resulted, the result of which was on the 
whole favorable to the English. On this D’Auteuil determined 
to retreat and accordingly marched hack on Y&likandapuram, while 
Dalton took possession of tJttattur. He remained here for two days, 
when he received orders to rejoin Lawrence in Triehinopoly. He 
■toted at once, hut, on reaching the hank of the Coleroon, found that 
the river was impassable. He therefore placed himself and the troops 
that he had with him under the command of Clive, who was still 
at Samayapuram and was then preparing to attack the French in 
PMtaddrkovil and Srirangam. 


The first measure adopted by the attacking party was to place six Capture of 
cannons on the hound of the Coleroon facing the island of Srirangam Pi<*^ nd&r - 
and to open fire on the oamp there by which they caused the 
greatest confusion especially among the camp followers. “ The 
crowd first moved between the pagodas of Srirangam and Jernbu- 
k&varam towards the bank of the Cauvery, and from this side they 
wear® fired on by the guns in Triohinopoly, They then hurried to 
the eastward of Jembukdsvaram, where, finding themselves out of 
the reach of danger, they began to set up their tents again. The 
ganison in Pioh&nd&rkovil attempted to interrupt the cannonade, 
and finding that their artillery had no affect to dismount the 
English guns ooveredby the mound, they made a sally to seize 
them, but had not proceeded far before they received the fire of a 
detachment which Captain Clive had taken the precaution to post 


(17) Oaxx, Vol. I, pages 223 and 22S. 
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ChaptskVII. in the way they were coming. This instantly drove them back 
political again, not without some loss. 

vinll.' “ During the rest of the day the English troops were employed in 

- erecting a battery in a ruined village, about 200 yards to the north 

of Pichdndirkovil. The pagoda, like most, others on the coast of 
Coromandel, is a square, of which the gateways, projecting beyond 
the walls, flank the angle the French had 70 Europeans, 200 
Sepoys, and three pieces of cannon in the place. The attack began 
the next morning at daybreak from two pieces of battering 
cannon, which fired from embrasures cut through the wall of a brick- 
house ; the shock soon brought down the wall, and left the artillery¬ 
men for some time exposed, hut a large body of sepoys being 
ordered to keep a constant fire on the parapet, the enemy were 
very cautious in making use either of their small arms or camion 
Some time after one of the English guns hurst, and killed three 
Europeans and woiinded Captain Dalton. The breach nevertheless 
was made practicable by four in the afternoon, when it was 
determined to storm it and escalade the walls at the same time.” 1 * 
The fort was hut feebly defended and was oaptured after a 
very short struggle. Several of the defendants were put to the 
sword by the Sepoys and fifteen Frenchmen who jumped into the 
river from the walls with a view of escaping were drowned. The 
rest of the garrison surrendered to the En g li s h . 

Desertion of The troops in the island were spectators of the attack, but, with 
the greater the exception of firing a few random shots at the English, which 
c££uh 0t did no damage, they took no part in the fight. By the capture of 
Sehib’e Pieh&ndarkovil all communication between the army in Sriraagam 
* lmy ' and the country to the north of the Coleroon was out off and, in 
addition to this the camp was now exposed to the fire of the 
English guns on all sides. Finding themselves in this position, 
the greater number of Chanda Sahib’s Officers determined to leave 
his service. Some of them offered to join the enemy’s army and 
the remainder applied to be allowed to return unmolested to their 
own countries. By the efforts of the English, these requests weft . 
acceded to. Two thousand of Chanda Sahib’s horse and 1,500 foot 
joined dive at Samayapuram and the greater part of the rest of 
the enemy dispersed homewards. One 2,000 horse and 3,000 foot - 
were left with Chanda Sahib, and these took possession of Srirangam, 
while the French army with 2,000 Sepoys entrenched themselves 
in Jembukesvaram. The English and their allies now closed 
round their opponents. Major Lawrenoe left Sarkarpdlaiyam and 
enoamped opposite to that village in the Srirangam island. Clive’s^ 
army abandoned Samayapuram and encamped on the north bank : 
of tho Coleroon. Monakji, the Tanjore General, occupied the post 

(18) Oexb, VoI. I, pages 22» and 230. * 
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relinquished by Lawrence, while the Mysore army remained to (tomtn. 
the west of the city. Hmtobt, 

On hearing of these movements M. D’Auteuil left Valikanda- P art I I. 
nnram. giving out that he intended to retake tjttattur. Olive D . Autou ;i 
however marched at once to oppose him, leaving a strong garrison mnentov*. 
in Pich&nddrkovil and a sufficient number of troops in his own 
camp in Samayapuram to prevent the army in Srirangam from 
discovering the absence of the force that he had taken with him, which 
vras composed of 100 Europeans, 1,'000 Sepoys, and 2,000 Mahmtta 
home. In an action which took plaoe in the plain near V&likanda- 
puram D’Auteuil was defeated and obliged to fall back on the fort, 
into which however he was refused admittance by the Poligar who 
then held it. On this he was obliged to surrender at discretion. 

His army consisted of 100 Europeans, 400 Sepoys, and 340 Native 
Cavalry. Of these the Sepoys and horsemen were disarmed and 
set at liberty, while Clive returned to his camp on the hank of the 
Coleroon with the European prisoners as well as all the military 
stares, ammunition, &o., that had been intended for the beleaguered 
army in Srirangam. 

The troops in the Srirangam island were now reduced to great Capitulation 
distress for want of provision, and, as the defeat of D’Auteuil had ^ 
deprived them of all hope of being relieved, Chanda Sahib Srirangam. 
dstermined to surrender, and with that view entered into negotia¬ 
tion with Monalqi, the Tanjore General. This chief having 
received a considerable sum of money, and having been promised a 
farther amount, solemnly swore to preserve Chanda Sahib’s life if 
he gave UmaaTf np. No sooner, however, had he done so than this Death of 
premise was violated and the Nawab brutally murdered. Chanda Salih. 

Lawrence now oalled on the Erench to surrender, which, after 
some discussion, they agreed to do on the following terms:—That 
the pagoda of Jembukdsvaram should he given up with all the 
stores, &c., in it; that the officers should give their parole not to 
serve against Muhammad Ali or his allies; that the private soldiers 
• riktuld remain prisoners; and that the deserters should be pardoned. 

The Srirangam pagoda was soon afterwards surrendered, and the 
remains of Chanda Sahib’s army were allowed to depart unmolested. 




-^Capture ol Uyyakondtotirumalai.—Night i 
of English grenadiers guarding supplies for the city 
leave Trichinopoly.—Unsuccessful attempt of the bei 


Jbcat-VIII. Up to the surrender of the French and Chanda Sahib's death, 
•LTncii the En g l is h had remained in ignorance of the treaty that had been 
~j«t xn. entered into between the Naw&b and the Mysore regent, and the 
——■ terms on which the latter had agreed to march to Trichinopoly. 

nm^are Muhammad Ali now confessed the whole transaction to Lawrenoe, 
o secret stating that the promise to deliver up Trichinopoly had been 
wLn extorted from him in his difficulties, and that the Mysore General 
itanmad m ust have known very well that he could not fulfil it. He then 
ore tried to put Nandiraz off by promising to give up Trichinopoly 

**• to him in two months, as soon as he could obtain some other safe 

fortress in which to place his family. Morari Ban was appointed 
umpire in the dispute, and secretly endeavoured to get possession of ,; 
the bone of contention for himself. Major Lawrence determined 
not to interfere unless the Mysore regent attacked the Nawab, and. - 
the English battalion prepared to return to Madras. "When they 
had, however, got as far as fTttattfir, they were obliged to march 
hack to Trichinopoly, as an immediate rupture between the Nawab ■’ 
and Nandiraz appeared imminent. On their reappearance a ,.: 
temporary reconciliation was made, and Muhammad Ali gave up^S 
Srirangam and allowed a foroe of 200 Mysore troops to enter 
Trichinopoly. As however it was evident that, as soon as the 
English were gone, Nandiraz would attempt to seize the city, 
Captain Dalton was left behind with 200 Europeans and 1,500%; 
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sepoys, while the rest of the army, including 2,000 horse under Chat. Till. 
Muhammad Ali, inarched northward. __ 

• In the meantime Dupleix, roused to fresh exertions hy the p ABT hi. 
defeat which the French had sustained at Triehinopoly, and having Dcfa ^ ^ 
received large reinforcements from Europe, appointed Keza Sahih, French at 
Chanda Sahih’s son, Nawab of the Kamatic, and, to support his Ball0<>r - 
pretensions, opened negotiations with the Mysore regent and the 
Mahrattas. At first he was successful in his attacks on some 
small detachments of the English troops, hut eventually he was 
utterly defeated hy Major Lawrence at Bahoor, not far from 
Pondicherry. This victory, and the reduced state of Dupleix’s 
resources, ought to have secured the complete success of the English 
and their allies, hut unfortunately the management of the next 
campaign was entrusted to Muhammad Ali, who wasted the season 
in inaction. Nandiraz, on the first intelligence of the defeat at 
Bahoor, had given up all intention of keeping his compact with 
Dupleix; but, when he perceived that the English and the Naw&b 
had made so little use of their success, he determined to abandon 
their alliance and sent Morari Rau with all his Mahrattas, except 
500, to join the French at Pondicherry. He however gave out 
that the Mahrattas had left him in consequence of a dispute that 
he had had with their chief, and attempted to hide his real intention 
till the arrival of some Europeans that Dupleix had promised to 
send to reinforce his army in Srirangam. As however his horse- The English 
men stopped all the supplies of provisions intended for the garrison to 

in Triehinopoly, and had also showed other dear proofs of hostility, Mysore 
the Government of Madras saw that it was now time to treat him 
as a dedared enemy. 

On receiving information of this resolution, Captain Dalton, Dalton 
who was then in command in Triehinopoly, determined to attack 
the Mysore army, whioh was then encamped under the northern m Briianganu 
wall of the Srirangam pagoda, without delay. A night expedition, 
whioh he himself led on the 23rd of Deoember, was so far Bucoess- 
fftl that it had the effect of obliging the entire army to retreat 
inside the walls of the pagoda. In order to dislodge them from 
this position, Dalton took possession of a large ohoultry on the 
riverside directly opposite the south gate of the pagoda, had it 
endosed with a strong entrenchment, and placing in this fortress 
one detachment of his army, posted the remainder on the opposite 
bank of the Cauvery, at that time dry, with four field pieces, 
whioh, as the river is not wide at this spot, could be worked with 
' execution against any force that might attaok the choultry. The 
enemy remained quiet for a few hours, and then advanced in 
great numbers from the pagoda against the detaohment in the 
ohoultry. On this the guns on the opposite side of the river were 
- at once directed against them, and with so good an effect as to 
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prevent their approaching the object of their attack. “ During 
the cannonade a party of the NawAb’s sepoys crossed the river, 
and taking possession of a small choultry at a little distance to the- 
right of the other, began to fire from this untenable post; upon 
which a body of 300 Mahratta horse galloped up to attack them, 
but before they arrived the sepoys took flight, several of them 
were cut to pieces, and the rest, recrossing the river, ran into 
the city; the Mahrattas, encouraged by this success, now galloped 
up towards the entrenchment of the great choultry, where they 
were suffered to come so near that several of them made use 
of their sabres across the parapet before the troops within gave 
fire, which then began, and, seconded by that of the four pieces 
of cannon on the other side of the river, killed and wounded a 
great number of men and horses, and obliged the enemy to 
retire in confusion. At this instant an officer unadvisedly took 
the resolution of quitting his post, and passed the river, in order 
to give Captain Dalton some information concerning the artillery. 
Some of the Boldiers seeing this, imagined that he went away 
through fear, and, concluding that things were worse than 
appeared to them, followed his example, and ran out of the 
entrenchment; which the rest perceiving, a panic seized the 
whole, and they left the post with the greatest precipitation. 

A body of 3,000 Mysore home, who were drawn up on the bank, 
immediately galloped into the bed of the river, and ohargingthe 
fugitives with fury, out down the whole party, excepting fifteen 
men, and then flushed with this success, made a push at Captain 
Dalton’s division on the other side. All these motions succeeded 
one another so rapidly that he had hardly time to put his men 
on their guard, more especially as many of them had caught 
the panic from having been spectators of the massacre of their 
comrades. However some of the bravest, hearkening to his 
exhortations, stood firm by the artillery; their behaviour 
encouraged the sepoys, who made a strong fire from behind the 
low wall in their front, which, aoeompanied by the grape-shot of 
the four field pieces, soon abated the ardour of the enemy, and ' 
obliged them to retreat, leaving some horses whose riders fell 
within twenty yards of the muzzles of the guns.” 1 

The English force was so seriously diminished by this disaster 
tiiat Dalton was obliged to relinquish his idea of driving the enemy ■ 
out of Srirangam. In order, however, to show them that he was 
not totally dispirited by his recent reverse, he sent a small detaoh- 
ment to attack a position which they had taken up in a pagoda 
in the village of Kumaravayalur, 2 a few miles to the west of 
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Trichinopoly, with a view of intercepting supplies of provisions to Chap, nil. 

that city. This pagoda was surrounded by a strong stone wall, the 

gate in which had been blocked up with mud. The attacking p iHT m' 

party blew up this mud work, carried the place by assault, and - 

put all the sepoys found in it to death. 

The regent now perceived that his best chance of taking The Mysore 
Trichinopoly was by starving the garrison out. All the supplies ^fempts to 
for the city at this time came from the Pudukottai territory, which reduce 
was-then under a poligar who was in alliance with the English. 

To cut off these supplies, an outpost was formed at a place called by 
Orme the Fakir’s tope, which appears to have been situated to the 
south-west of the little hill now called the Fakir’s rock by European 
residents in Trichinopoly. In this camp 5,000 horse and 3,000 
sepoys were placed, and all communication from this side with 
the city was thus cut off. Dalton had up to this been constantly 
assured by the Governor of this city that they had provisions in 
store sufficient to last the garrison for four months. As, however, 
all hopes of obtaining supplies from outside were now cut off, he 
determined to inspect the magazines personally and ascertain the 
accuracy of this account. On doing so, he discovered that the 
Governor had sold the greatest portion of the provisions to the 
inhabitants of the city at high prices, and that not more than 
enough to last for fifteen days was left. On mating this discovery, 
he lost no time in communicating the straits to which he was 
reduoed to Lawrence, who was then encamped with a considerable 
force at Trivddi. On being informed of the actual state of La wren™ 
affairs in Trichinopoly, Lawrence started at once to the relief of to 
the garrison. Trichinopoly. 

While awaiting his arrival, Dalton, however, was not inaotive. 

With the view of annoying the enemy in the position that they 
had taken up in the Fakir’s tope, he ereoted a redoubt within 
oannon shot of this encampment and opened fire on it. This 
caused the Mysore army so much inconvenienoe that their General 
drifted his position, remaining, however, at first to the south of 
the Cauvery. In a few days, however, he received information of 
Lawrence’s march to relieve the city, and on this at once retreated 
to Srlrangam. All the enemy’s posts to the south having thus 
been abandoned, the besieged garrison were able to obtain provi¬ 
sions without difficulty. 

Lawrence arrived in Triohinopoly on the 6th of May without 
any molestation on the part of the besieging army. The entire 
force in the city now consisted of 500 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys and 
3,000 of the Nawdb horse. At the same time, the Mysore army 
was reinforced by a detachment of 200 Europeans and 500 sepoys, 
sent by Dupleix from the camp at Trivadi. Lawrence now 
determined to attack the besieging force in Srlrangam without 
20 
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Chap. viii. delay. With this object, he marched his troops to Muttarasanellur,* 
Uistor*' a four m ^ es to west Trichinopoly, opposite to the 

Tart III, west end of the Srirangam island, and from there crossed the river 

- and advanced towards the pagoda. He was, however, opposed by 

the Mahrattas and French, and, after twenty hours of hard fighting 
and marching, his men were obliged to retreat to Trichinopoly 
without any decisive result having been aohieved. After this 
repulse, Lawrenoe abandoned the idea of driving the enemy out 
of the island, and directed all his attentions to securing a sufficient 
supply of food for the army under his command. With this 
object, he took possession of the camp that the Mysore army had 
abandoned in the Fakir’s tope, and sent out agents to purchase 
grain in Pudukottai and Tanjore. Nandiraz, however, did every 
thing to thwart him in his endeavours, and with such success, that 
the garrison in Trichinopoly was hut scantily supplied with 
provisions. Lawrence was obliged to remain in this condition for 
five weeks, as the enemy were determined not to hazard an engage¬ 
ment till the arrival of reinforcements, which they were then 
expecting. 

Duplex sends Soon after Lawrence’s departure from Trivtdi, both that fortress 
o.'Siu™ and Chedambaram were captured by the French, and Dupleix then 
taSgbg turned all his attention to the operations before Trichinopoly, and 

army. ent 3,000 Mahrattas, 300 Europeans, and 100 sepoys to reinforce 

the besieging army. “ As soon as these troopB arrived, the enemy 
quitted Srirangam, and, crossing the Oauvery, encamped on the 
plain three miles to the north of Fakir’s tope. Their force now 
consisted of 450 Europeans, 1,500 well-trained sepoys, 8,000 
Mysore horse, 3,500 Mahrattas, and two companies of topasses, 
with 1,000 sepoys in the service of the regent, the rest of whose 
infantry was 15,000 peons, armed with matchlocks, swords, hows 
and arrows, pikes and clubs. Major Lawrence had only the 
500 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys he had brought with him from 
the coast, and 700 of these sepoys were continually employed in 
the poligar’s country to escort the convoys; his artillery were 
eight excellent 6-pounders. Of the Nawah’s horse only 100 
encamped with the English, the rest remaining under the walls, 
and peremptorily refusing to maroh until they were paid their 
arrears. 

The buttle of There are, about a mile to the south of the Fakir’s tope, some - 
OrnGoldoa Mghmountains called the five rocks, 4 on the summit of which the 
Major always kept a strong guard of sepoys, hut, being obliged 


^ (3) Moots Chellinoor in Ormo. 

(4) These rocks are situated to the east of the Madura road, at the point where it 
loom the Kfiraiy&r. They are about half a mile south-west of what is now known 
as the Falrir’a rock, 
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to go into the city for the recovery of his health, the officer Chap. Trif 
who commanded during his absence neglected to continue this 
.detachment. The enemy reconnoitring, and finding this post p^'ml 

without defence, detached in the night a strong party to take - 

possession of it; and early the nest morning their whole army was 
discovered in motion, assembling under the shelter of the five rocks, 
whilst their advanced cannon plunged into the English camp, whither 


the post. He however kept his ground until night, and then 
encamped about a quarter of a mile nearer the city, behind a small 
eminence which sheltered the troops from the enemy’s artillery; 
they the nest day quitted the camp to the north of the Fakir’s 
tope and encamped at the five rocks. Here they had it in their 
power entirely to cut off the supplies of provisions coming from the 
poligar’s country, and intercept the detachment of 700 sepoys sent 
to escort them ; at the same time the great superiority of their 
numbers, and the advantage of the ground they occupied, rendered 
an attack upon their camp impracticable; hut it was evident that 
if they were not soon dislodged, neither the English army in the 
field, nor the garrison of the oity, could subsist long. To augment 
the distress, a strong spirit of desertion arose among the soldiery 
In these circumstances, even the most sanguine began to lose hope,, 
and to apprehend that the city must he abandoned in order to save 
the troops from perishing by famine. 

The Major had stationed a guard of 250 sepoys on a small' 
rook situated about half a mile south-west of his camp, and nearly 
a mile north-east of the enemy’s. M. Astruc soon discovered tlm 
importance of this post, which if he oould get possession of, hm 
artillery would easily oblige the English to deoamp again and 
retire under the walls of the oity, where, still more straitened, they 
would probably he reduced in a very few days to the necessity of 
retreating. He therefore resolved to attaek the post, and marched 
early in the morning, on the 26th of June, with his grenadiers and 
a large body of sepoys ; but they meeting with more resistahoe than 
was expected, he ordered the whole army to mov,e and support 
them. The Major, as soon as he found the rook attacked, ordered 
the picket guard of the oamp, consisting of 40 Europeans, to march 
and support his sepoys; but afterwards observing the whole of the 
enemy’s army in motion, he ordered all his troops to get under 
arms, and leaving 100 Europeans to take oare of the oamp, marched 
with the rest of his force, which in Europeans did not exceed 300 
battalion men with 80 belonging to the artillery, and 500 sepoys. 
With this small force, he hastened to reach the rock before the 
enemy's main body. But M. Astruc, with the party already engaged 
in the attack, perceiving his approach, made a vigorous effort, 
and before the Major had got half way, the sepoys who dofended 
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,n - the rock were all either killed or taken prisoners, and the 
** French colours immediately hoisted. This obliged the Major to 
i! halt, and consider what was most advisable to he done in this, 
critical conjuncture, on which the fate of the whole war seemed 
to depend. There was little time for deliberation, for the French 
battalion were now arrived behind the rock, and their artillery 
from the right and left of it were firing upon the English troops; 
the rock itself was covered by their sepoys supported by their 
grenadiers; the whole Mysore army was drawn up in one great 
body at the distance of cannon-shot in the rear; the Mahrattas 
were, as usual, flying about in small detachments, and making 
charges on the flanks and rear of the English battalion in order to 
intimidate and create confusion. 


In such circumstances the officers unanimonsly agreed in opinion 
with their General, that it was safer to make a gallant push, than 
to retreat before such numbers of enemies; and the soldiers seeming 
much delighted at this opportunity of having what they called a 
fair knock at the Frenchmen on the plain, Major Lawrence took 
advantage of the good disposition of the whole, and ordered the 
grenadiers to attack the rook with fixed bayonets, while he himself 
with the rest of the troops, wheeled round the foot of it to engage" 
the French battalion. The soldiers received the orders with three 
huzzas, and the grenadiers setting out at a great rate, though at the 
same time keeping their ranks, paid no attention to the scattered 
&e they received from the rook, nor made a halt until they got to 
the top of it; whilst the enemy, terrified at their intrepidity 
descended as they were mounting, without daring to stand the shock 
® ome of tIle best sepoys followed the grenadiers 
and all together began a strong fire upon the French troops, drawn 
up within pistol-shot below. In the meantime M. Astruc, perceiv¬ 
ing that the left flank of Ms battalion would, if it remainedirawn un 
facing the north, be exposed to the English troops, wheeling round 
the foot of the rock, changed Ms position, and drew up facing the 
west, in order to oppose them in front. But this movement exposed 
hun right flank to the fire of the grenadiers and sepoys from the 
reek by which his troops had already sufiered considerably ; when 
the English battalion, executing their evolution with great, address 
drew up at once directly opposite to the enemy, at the distance of 
twenty yards. 


,, Th ® Fr ®? oh were stack with consternation upon seeing 
themselves thus daringly attaoked in the midst of their numeroif 
allies, by such a handful of men; and indeed a stranger, taking” 
view of the two armies from the top of one of the rocks on the plain, 
oouM scarcely have believed that the one ventured to dispute a 
province with the other. Astruo exerted himself as a brave aud ' 
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active officer, and with difficulty prevailed on his men to keep their Chap. Tltt. 
ranks until the English gave their fire, which, falling in a well- Politic*!, 
levelled discharge from the whole battalion, and seconded by a hot j^Tra’. 
fir® from the rock, together with a discharge of grape-shot from the — 
first fjrud piece that came up, threw them into irreparable disorder. 

Th^ ran away with the utmost precipitation, leaving three pieces of 
cannon, with some ammunition carts behind them. The Mahrattas 
immediately made a gallant effort to cover their retreat by flin ging 
themselves between, and some of the grenadiers, who had run 
forward to seize the field pieces, fell under their sabres. Animated 
by this success, they attacked the battalion, pushing in several 
charges up to the very bayonets, and endeavouring to cut down the 
men, who constantly received them with so much steadiness, that 
they were not able to throw a single platoon into disorder. At 
length haring suffered much, and lost several of their best men by the 
incessant fire of the line, they desisted from their attacks, and 
retreated to the main body of the Mysoreans. In the meantime 
the French never halted until they got into the rear of the Mysore 
army, when their officers prevailed on them to get into order 
again, and drew up in a line with their allies, whence they fired 
their two remaining field pieces with great vivacity, although the 
Bhot did not reach above half-way. 


The Major remained three hours at the foot of the rock, in order 
to give them an opportunity of renewing the fight; hut finding 
that they showed no inclination to move towards him, he prepared 
to return to his camp, leaving them to take possession of the rook 
again at their peril; for since the loss of the 200 sepoys that 
defended it in the beginning of the action, he did not flunk it 
prudent to expose another detachment to the same risk, at such 
a distance from his main body. The three guns, with the 
prisoners, were placed in the centre, and the troops in 

platoons on each side, the artillery was distributed in the 
front, rear, and intervals of the column. The rear had scarcely got 
. cigar of the rock into the plain, when the whole of the enemy’s 
cavalry set up a shout, and came furiously on, flourishing their 
swords as if they were resolved to exterminate at once the handful 
of men that opposed them. The English troops waited for the 
enemy, who were suffered to come sufficiently near before the 
signal was given to the artillery officers. The cannonade then 
began from eight 6-pounders, loaded with grape, and was kept 
up at the rate of eight or ten shot in a minute from each 
piece, so well directed, that every shot went amongst the crowd, as 
•was visible by the numbers that dropped; this soon stopped their 
career, and toning to the right-about, they got out of reach • 
o the guns as fast as they had come on, leaving the troops to return 
quietly to their camp. 
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Thus was Triehinopoly saved by a success which astonished 
even those who had gained it, nor was the attempt, however 
desperate it might seem, justified by the success alone ; for as the, 
city would inevitably have fallen if the English had remained 
inactive, so the loss of it would have been hastened only a few days 
if they had been defeated; and Major Lawrence undoubtedly noted 
with as much sagacity as spirit, in risking everything to gain a 
victory, on which alone depended the preservation of the great 
object of the war.”® Orme terms this action the battle of the 
Golden rook. 

Lawrence determined not to risk another engagement until he 
was joined by some English troops which had been ordered to march 
to his assistance through Tanjore. As however what he was most 
in need of was cavalry, he determined to go himself to Tanjore, and, 
while waiting there for the reinforcement that he expected, induce 
the king to furn i sh him with a body of horse. As soon as his army 
had left Triehinopoly, the officers of the Nawdb’s cavalry informed 
Dalton that they intended to desert to the enemy, and, as he was 
very glad to get rid of them, they were allowed to depart 
unmolested. The enemy now blockaded the city on every side. 
Dalton, however, took the precaution of undermining the forts at 
Uraiyur mid Uyyakond&ntirumalai 6 with a view of blowing them 
up. Uraiyfir was completely ruined, but the explosion at Uyya- 
kondfintirumalai was not successful, and the Mysore army, finding 
that the fortifications of this latter place had been but little injured, 
took possession of it. 

After Triehinopoly had been closely blockaded for a month, 
Lawrence started from Tanjore to the relief of the garrison, with 
3,000 horse and 2,000 foot of the Tanjore troops that he had with 
much difficulty persuaded the king to send with him , and 170 
Europeans and 300 sepoys that had at last arrived from Port St. 
David. The besieging army determined to interoept Lawrence if 
possible, and prevent him from entering the city. With this view 
they stationed their cavalry in a line extending from the French 
rook as far as the Golden rook, while the main body of Europeans, 
sepoys and artillery, were stationed near the Sugar-loaf rook. In 
this position they were attacked by Lawrence and completely 
defeated. The relieving army entered the city without further 
opposition, and their opponents the same night broke up their camp • 
at the Sugar-loaf rook and removed to Uyyakonddntirumaloi, where 
they entrenched themselves in a strong position. Lawrence, 
however, attacked them there at once, whereon they retreated in 


(6) Pbio, Tot I, pages 289-294. 

(6) Weyoondai in Orme. It is a village on the road 
Aintfeuai, and about throe miles from the former town. . 


from Triehinopoly to 
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disorder to Muttarasanollur, and the English took possession of the Chap. VIIL. 
abandoned fort. poukmu. 

On the following day the besieging army was reinforced by the plranr. 
arrival at Srirangam of 3,000 Mahrattas under Morari Eau, together 
with 400 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys. On hearingof this accession Sugar-loaf ° 
to the force opposed to him, Lawrence relinquished the small fort roc *> 
at Uyyakond&ntinimalai, and returned to his former position near 
the Fakir’s rock, while the Mysore army left Muttarasanelliir and 
encamped at the five rooks. On information of the large reinforce¬ 
ment that the army at Srirangam had received reaching Madras, 
it was determined to send all the men that could be spared to 
strengthen the army in Triohinopoly. Lawrence, in order to 
facilitate the juncture of those troops with his own, moved to the 
eastward and pitched his camp a little to the south-east of the 
French rock. On this the enemy shifted their position from the five 
rocks to the Sugar-loaf, their encampment extending from that point 
up to the Golden rook. The expected reinforcement, consisting of 
237 Europeans and 300 sepoys, joined the English army towards 
the close of September, and, on their arrival, Major Lawrence 
determined to provoke the enemy to a general engagement as soon 
as possible, and accordingly left his encampment near the Frenoh 
rock and marched to the Fakir’s rock. The following description 
of the action that ensued, known as the battle of the Sugar-loaf rock, 
is given by Orme:— 

“ The enemy’s camp extended on each side of the Sugar-loaf rock, 1 
but much farther to the west than to the east. Most of the Mah¬ 
rattas were encamped on the east; the French quarters were close to 
the west of the rock, and beyond these the Mysoreans extended almost 
as far as the Golden rock,' occupying the ground for a considerable 
way behind the two rocks. The rear of the camp was covered with 
thickets and rocky ground. The French had flung up an entrench¬ 
ment in front of their own quarters, and the Mahrattas had likewise 
flung up an entrenchment in their front to the east of the SUgar-loaf. 

At the Golden rock, which commanded the left flank and the front of 
' the ground on which the Mysoreans were encamped, the Frenoh had 
stationed an advanced guard of 100 Europeans, two companies of 
topasses, and 600 sepoys, with two pieces of cannon. Major 

Lawrence being apprised of these dispositions, projected his attack to 

take the utmost advantage of them. At the hour appointed, the army 
. 'lotted the Fakir’s tope, and marched in silence towards the Golden 
rock, the battalion consisting of 600 men, formed the van in three 
Sqhal divisions; the first was composed of the grenadier company of 
100 men commanded by Captain Kilpatrick, the picket of forty by 


<7) The note on the nomenclature of these recks, which win ho found in Chapter 
VII, should ho consulted here. I believe that Oimo has made a mistake regarding 
there names, but he is, as a rule, so wonderfully accurate in matters of local detail, 
that X have thought it better not to alter his text. 



















enemy’s sepoys posted there, who, from the beginning of the action* 
bad employed themselves in firing random shots indiscriminately upon* 
friends and foes.” 8 

The battle was now over and the victory of the English 
cpmplete. The French tents, baggage and ammunition., together 
with eleven guns, were taken, and their loss is estimated by Orme- 
at not less than 300 European soldiers. Of the English force only 
40 were killed or wounded. On the some evening Eawrence Capture of 
marched to Uyyakondantirumalad, and carried the fortified pagoda 
there which the French had taken possession of by assault. From 
UyyakondAntirumalai the English moved to the French rocks, 
where they took up their camp. As none of the besieging force 
now ventured to appear in the plain, provisions were brought in 
ahnndanoe to the camp, and all fear of scarcity was removed, at 
least for the present. Tiichinopoly was now virtually out of 
danger, and Captain Dalton therefore gave up the command of 

(8) Obke, Veil. I, pages 309-3X3. 
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. the city and proceeded on leave to Europe. On the approach of 
the monsoon in October, Lawrence increased the garrison in 
Triehinupoly by 400 sepoys and 150 Europeans, and marched with 
the remainder of his army to Koviladi, as they could he supplied 
with provisions there with greater ease than in the city. 

In the beginning of November the Erench at Srirangam 
received a reinforcement of 300 Europeans and 1,000 sepoys with 
some cannon, and, strengthened by this reinforcement, they made 
their last effort of any importance to capture Trichinopoly. This 
was an attempt to surprise the city by a night attack upon that 
part of the fortifications known as Dalton’s battery. This fort 
was situated a few hundred yards to the north-west of what is now 
known as the main-guard gate, but it has recently been completely 
demolished by the Municipality. The following graphio account 
of the attack is given by Omie :— 


On the 2/th of November, at night, the greatest part of the 
enemy e anuy crossed the river. The Mysoreans and Mahrattas were 
distributed m different parties round the city, with orders to approach 
the ditch, and divert the attention of the garrison during the 
principal and real attack, which was reserved for the French troops 
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Chap. VIII. ami the two bodies, separated only by an interval of twenty feet, kept 
Pm-iTicAi, up a smart fire upon each other as fast as they could load ; but the 
I’art'iu’ defenders had the advantage of firing under the cover of parapets 

_ ’ from a_situation twelve feet higher than the enemy upon the battery, 

who were totally exposed from head to foot, and were likewise taken 
on each flank by two pieces of cannon, as well as by the fire of some 
parties of sepoys posted on the main rampart on each hand of the 
gateway. Thus galled, unable to retreat, and finding that resistance 
Bervcd only to expose them more, they desisted from firing, and 
every man endeavoured to shelter himself as he could, some in the 
embrasures of the battery, Others behind a cavalier contiguous to it, 
and the rest in the interval between the two walls; the garrison, 
nevertheless, trusting to no appearances of security, continued to fire 
upon all such places in which they suspected them to be concealed. 

At length the day, long wished for by both sides, appeared; when 
the French, flinging down their arms, asked for quarter, which was 
immediately granted."* 

Three hundred and sixty Europeans were taken prisoners, and 
it was found that 36 had been killed, and that, in addition to 
these, all those who had attempted to escape by jumping off 
the battery were more or less disabled. The number of French 
prisoners in Trichinopoly was so much inereosed by the accession 
<of those taken in this attack, that Lawrence was obliged to increase 
the garrison in the city to 300 Europeans and 1,600 sepoys, which 
reduced the force under him to only 600 Europeans and 1,800 
sepoys. The French army had recently been reinforced, and it 
was now stronger than the English, yet they did not dare to leave 
the island of Srirangam. 

1110 En £ Ksh were at tllis time obliged to obtain almost all 
their provision from Tanjore, but, ns the merchants would not 
venture further than Tirukattupalli, a village eighteen miles east 
the city cut Trichinopoly in the present Tanjore District, it Was necessary, 
to pi««. as soon as a sufficient quantity of supplies had been collected there,' 
to have it conveyed under the protection of a strong escort to the 
camp. In February 1754 a larger convoy than usual, consisting of -\- 
military stores as well as provisions, had been collected, and to 
guard it a detachment of the grenadier company, consisting of 
100 men, together with 80 other Europeans, 800 sepoys and 
four guns, was sent out. They arrived without interruption at 
Tirukattupalli in the evening, whence they set out with the 
convoy the next day, and gained Kiliyur, 10 where they stopped 
ior the night. The allies in Srirangam having heard of their 


ained that Kiliyur used to ho called hy 
the Tanjore District, about ten miles 
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march, sent out a force of 12,000 Mahratta and Mysore horse, 600 Ckai>. vm 
sepoys and 400 Europeans, with seven pieces of cannon, to intercept Political 
Jthem. The small body of men in charge of the convoy were p^ni. 
quite unable to contend with this overwhelming force, and were •— 

completely defeated. Fifty men were killed on the spot and the rest 
made prisoners, while of the eight officers in charge of the party 
six lost their lives. Orme remarks that this was the severest 
blow that the English had sustained during the war. The whole 
convoy, provisions, military stores, and £7,000 in cash fell into 
the hands of the enemy. 

As soon as news of this disaster reached Madras, a detach¬ 
ment of 180 men was sent by sea to Devikottai to reinforce the 
garrison at Triehinopoly. As however Lawrence did not consider 
that they would be able to advance in safety across the Tanjore 
territory, and as he was unwilling to weaken the force in the city 
by sending a detachment to meet them, 'they were directed to 
remain at Devikottai for the present. 

The King of Tanjore, concluding that the recent severe reverse 
which the English had sustained, would compel them to abandon 
Triehinopoly, discouraged the merchants in his territory from bring¬ 
ing them supplies, and they were consequently obliged to depend 
entirely on the Tondiman’s country. In order to avoid any further 
losses the greatest precautions were taken in escorting the convoys 
to the camp. Farties of sepoys first of. all were sent out about 
twelve miles to the south of Triehinopoly to collect the supplies 
together. The detachments of Europeans employed as escorts 
then moved about five miles from the city, where they halted and 
sent forward additional bodies of sepoys to bring up the supplies 
from the place where they had been collected. The sepoys were 
at this time under the command of a man named Muhammad 
Yusuf, who had enlisted as an ordinary sepoy under Clive, and by 
his eourage and ability had raised himself to his present position. 

The routes of the several escorts were so well planned by him 
-that for three months not one of them was interrupted. Indeed 
the only attack which was made on them failed signally. On the 
12th of May Captain Calliaud had marched from the camp to 
escort one of the fconvoys, intending to wait for it about two ™iW 
to the south of the Sugar-loaf rock. Here he was unexpectedly 
attacked by a body of French 700 strong, assisted by a large force 
of sepoys and Mahrattas. Although greatly outnumbered, the 
Enghsh stood their ground, and the French, after some hard 
fighting, were obliged to retreat to Hyyakondantirumalai and 
thenoe to Srirangain. 

The French now resolved to carry the war into the enemy’s 
oountiy, and thus, if possible, improve their position. They first 

advanced into the Tondiman’s territory with a force of 3,000 Mysore 
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Chap. VIII. sepoys and 2,000 horse, determined to devastate the entire country. 
History 1, The inhabitants, however, stripped their houses of everything of 
Part III. any value, and drove their cattle into the' woods, where" they also. 
— fled themselves. The invading army consequently finding 
nothing but empty villages to hum, heat a hasty retreat. Dis¬ 
appointed in Pudukdttai, they turned to the Tanjore District and 
captured Ealiyur. Immediately on hearing of this loss, Lawrence,- 
deter mining to march to Tan]ore, and accordingly having with¬ 
drawn the detachments at Erumhisvaram and the other outposts, 
advanced through the woods in the Pudukottai country. Orders 
were sent to the detachment, which, as has previously been 
mentioned, had been sent from Madras, and was now at Devikottai, 
to join him without delay at Tnmjore, and this they did two days 
after his arrival there. 


After the capture of Kilikottai, the Mysore army marched to 
Kdviladi, and cut through the embankment that is raised near that 
village with a view of preventing the waters of the Cauvery from 
rejoining those of the Coleroon. This had the effect of at last 
rousing the Iling of Tanjore to action, and caused him to send a 
force of 1,500 horse at onee to Tirukattupalli to attack the Mysore 
army. The Mahratta general, Morari Rau, who was then at 
Picbindarkovil, having withdrawn from Srirangam in consequenoe 
of a dispute that he had had with the Mysore regent, conceived that 
an attack on this detachment would render the King of Tanjore, 
already terrified by the incursions made into his kingdom by the 
Mysore troops and the French, willing to purchase his retreat 
from the country. He accordingly fell on the troops and com¬ 
pletely defeated them, killing all except about 300 who managed 
JwUttaa fo eBaape ' 0n accomplishing this exploit, he wrote to the Nawab 
leave Trichi- and offered to return to his own kingdom and never bear arms 
nopoly. again against either the English or the King 0 f Tanjore, if he 
would give security for the due payment to him of Rupees 3 00 000 
As Muhammad AH was as usual in want of funds, he’appHed 
to the Tanjore king, and the Mahratta chiefs terms having been" 
eventually agreed to, he left the Kamatio with all his followers in 
July 1754. 

The English detachment under Major Lawrence was still 
delayed at Tanjore, owing to the difficulties experienced in 
inducing the Tanjore general Monakji to join them with his 
cavalry. They at last started on the 16th of August, and, entering 
the jjlain to the south of Trichinopoly about a mile to the south 
of Erumhisvaram, attempted to pass between the Sugar-loaf rock 
Bhenoh rock. The army in Srirangam, having been 
informed of them approach, marched to the five rocks to oppose 
them. They however completely failed in their attempt, and, after 
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* shttr P skirmish in which the English got the better of their 
adversaries, Lawrence reached Trichinopoly in safety. On his 
arrival he at once determined to drive the enemy from the plain to 
tho south of the city, so as to enable the garrison to get supplies 
from- Tanjore and Pudukdttai without hindrance. He accordingly 
advanced to the Fakir’s rook, hoping to induce the French to fight. 
This, however, they would not do, but retreated to Muttarasanelliir 
opposite the west end of the Srirangam island. Finding that they 
appeared determined to hold this position, Lawrence advanced to 
attack them there, and took up his camp in the pagoda in Uraiyur. 
The French had inundated the fields on each side of their camp, 
they had the Cauvery in their rear, and had flung up an embank¬ 
ment, on which they had mounted several pieces of cannon in their 
front. M. Maissin who commanded, however, had not the firmness 
to hold the place, and retreated to Srirangam. On this the En glish 
took possession of the post abandoned by them, and the Tanjore 
horse under Monakji at the same time recaptured Erumbiavaram. 
As the rainy season had not set in, the English went into winter 
quarters in Uraiyur. 


Chap. V1H. 
Political 


In September hostilities between the English and French were P> 
suspended, and on the 31st of December a provisional 11 treaty tr 
wasi concluded, which was not to be considered, definitive until £ 
confirmed in Europe.. It was, however, decided that, until news I 1 
was received m India of the answers made in Europe concerning 
the treaty, there should be a truce between" the two nations and 
their respective allies, and that during the truce neither party 
should procure any new grant or cession of land or build any new 
forts. On the terms of this treaty being made known, the-Mysore 
regent declared that, as he was not a party to it, he was not bound 
by its conditions, and that he was determined not to leave 
Srirangam without taking Trichinopoly. As the English, however, 
were not apprehensive of any attack that he might make on them 
unassisted by the French, at the request of the Nawdb, they sent 
-a detachment m February 1755 under Colonel Heron to reduce 
the provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly to obedience to him. 
Into the results of this expedition it is, however, not necessary to 
entmv as they do not concern the Trichinopoly District. 

The Mysore regent remained with Ms army in Srirangam, and 
oooupwd himself with schemes to get possession of Trichinopoly, 
without however making any progress towards the attainment of 
o i il t Ia April 116 reoeiTed intelligence that the Nizam 
SWabat Jung, assisted by French troops, was about to march to 
Mysore, and demand payment of the tribute wMch had not been 



neighbouring 
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Chap. VIII. paid„sinee the date of Nizam-ul-Mulk. Alarmed at this intelligence. 
Political Nandiraz broke up his camp and returned in haste to his own 
pIut III.’ country, leaving the French in possession of the island of RriranganT 

- and the other lands wliick had been made over to him by the 

Nawab. On hearing of the approach of the Nizam, to the Kamatic, 
the Government of Madras sent orders to Colonel Heron to return 
with the troops under his command without delay to Triohinopoly, 
which he accordingly did in June, taking up his earnp in the 
pagoda in Uraiyiir. 
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CHAPTER IX. 




POLITICAL HISTORY OP TRICHINOPOLY, PART IV. 


Disturbances in Madura and Tinnevelly— 1 The French under M. D’Auteuil advance 
through Ariyaldr and Udaiydrpdlayam to Srirangam—Calliaud marches from 
Madura to reinforce the garrison in Trichinopoly—The Frenoh abandon Sriran¬ 
gam.—Cahiaud determines to depose the Chieftain of Turaiyfir—Capture of 
Turaiydr by Captain Smith.—The French again march towards Srirangam, hut 
retreat in consequence of their defeat at Wandiwaeh—Capture of Karttr by 
Captain Smith.—Dally surrenders Pondicherry.—Treaty of Paris.—The Nizam 
and the English join against Hyder—Hyder devastates Trichinopoly and Tanjore 
and marches to within a few miles of Madras.—Treaty between the English and 
Hyder.—Eenewal of the war—Hyder lays waste the Hematic—Account of his 
raid on Trichinopoly—Death of Hyder—Tippu Suhib threatens Trichinopoly— 

Death of Muhammad Ali—Discovery of treaaonary correspondence between the 
Nawdb and Tippu Sahib—'The English assume the government of the Kamatic— 

Mr. 'Wallace appointed the first Collector of Trichinopoly. 

On the ratification of the provisional treaty with the French, Chaptee ix _ 
the Madras Government turned their attention to quelling the politic*!. 
disturbances then prevailing in Madura and Tinnevelly. Colonel Histokt, 
Heron had rented these two districts some years before to Makhphuz Pi fLi v - 
EMn, the Nawdb’s elder brother. His administration of the PM™***™* 
country had, however, been a oomplete failure, and he was unable Itw 
either to pay the Company the annual rent of the territories leased YeUy ' 

.out to him, or to prevent their being plundered by the poligars. 

He had also failed to pay the arrears due to the sepoys left him 
to keep the country in order, and had consequently lost all authority 
over their officers, or jemaddrs as they were called. In April 
1756 Muhammad Yusuf was sent to Madura to introduce some 
order into the' government of the country. From thence he 
marched into the Tinnevelly District with Makhphuz TThdr, w hom 
he attempted to persuade to leave the country with his troops. 

Makhphuz appeared to comply with this request, and went as far 
as Madura. No sooner, however, had he arrived there, than the 
jemaddrs, no doubt with his connivance, revolted, and, taking 
possession of the oity, issued invitations to all the neighbouring 
poligars to join them. 
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c , n „ a IX i n October Captain Calliaud inarched from Trichinopoly as far 
!>,„ lTICAt M Nattaml with the intention of retaking Madura, but, before he 
HaiitTv’ could get further, intelligence was received at Madras that war 
. ZL had te en a wain declared between France and England, and orders 
■were sent°to him not to leave Trichinopoly without express 
permission In November attempts were made by Lieutenant 
Eumbold on the part of the English Government, to come to terms 
with the jemaddrs, but without any success. The failure of these 
negotiations caused the Madras Government to entertain serous 
apprehensions that the French might alter 

into the councils of the jemaddrs, and -- 

They accordingly revoked the order that they had sent tc 
not to leave Trichinopoly, and gave him permission t 
«nrh means as he might consider necessary to recapture Madura, 
und to lead the expedition against that city himself. They alsoa 
despatched a reinforcement to his assistance through Tanj ore from 
Devikdtta. Calliaud accordingly started for Madura m March 


iriiangam. 


1757, 

In April 1757 the Madras Government were obliged to send a 
detachment to Nellore under Colonel Forde, to assist the Nawdb 
in reducing his brother, the governor of that place, to obedience. 
The French Government had up to this determined to keep 
aloof from ofiensive operations against the English, pending the 
arrival of a large armament that they were expecting; hut, when 
they saw the English separating their forces by attacking two 
places so far apart as Nellore and Madura, they conceived 
that the time for action had arrived. They accordingly sent a 
detachment of 200 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys under the 
command of M. D’Auteuil, with the view of invading the territories 
occupied by the English. D’Auteuil captured Chedambaram, and 
from that marched direct to Udaiyirpilayam.* Two years 
before this, shortly after the suspension of hostilities between the 
TWK,)| and the French, the latter had sent a small detachment 
against the poligars of Ariyaliir and TTdaiyirpilayam to force - 
them to pay tribute. On that occasion, however, they were unsuc¬ 
cessful in their attempt, as: the English Government ordered 
Captain Calliaud to march from Trichinopoly, and attack them if 
they persisted in their endeavour; on which the Government of 
Pondicherry recalled their troops. D’Auteuil now determined to 
mfiVfl another attempt to levy a contribution from the poligar 
of ‘Udaiydrp&layam. He attempted to gain time by discussion, 
whereupon tbe French attacked bis fort, but were repulsed with 
Joss. In order to avoid a repetition of the attack, the poligar 


P) It. Mato Taloq «f U» Mjuto* District. 

{3) 'WasxiKrBpoUa&i in »coo>ant given by Orme of these transactions. 
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agreed to pay Rupees 40,000, taking however time to collect the Ohapthk-IS 
money. The Pondicherry Government sent every man they could ■ 

epare to reinforoe M. D’Auteuil, who had moved on to Ariyalur, ry. 
and, on arrival of the reinforcement, set out at once for Srirangam CaUi ~p 
with a force of 1,000 Europeans and 3,000 sepoys. On the 14th of marches from 
May he joined the French garrison in the island, and fixed his the 

camp in the pagoda of TJraiy ur. Captain Joseph Smith had expected garrison in 
the arrival of the French, and had done everything in his power inchinopoly. 
to guard against it, by filling the fort ditch with water and 
repairing the ramparts. He also applied for assistance to the 
R4jah of Tanjore and the Tondiman, who between them sent him 
000 men. The only troops, however, that he had on whom he could 
rely were ISO Europeans and 700 sepoys of the Company’s service, 
and with this small force he had to protect the entire walls of the 
city, which were 6,400 yards in extent, besides guarding 500 French 
prisoners. Immediately on the arrival of the French, Captain 
Smith sent off to inform Captain Calliaud, who was then at 
Madura, of the danger in which Trichinopoly was. On receiving 
this intelligence, Calliaud started at onee for Trichinopoly with 
120 Europeans and 1,200 sepoys, leaving the rest of the troop3 
under the command of Lieutenant Rumbold and Muhammad 
Yusuf, to treat with the jemaddrs. 

On his arrival at Iluppur, 3 nineteen miles from Trichinopoly, 

Calliaud received intelligence from Captain Smith that D’Auteuil, 
on hearing of his approach, had quitted the station that he had 
occupied up to this in the pagodas of Uraiyur, and drawn up his 
troops in a line extending from the Fakir’s tope, round the five 
rocks and the Fakir’s and Golden rocks, up to the French rook, 
by which all access to the city from the south was precluded. 

The troops marched from Duppiir at two in the afternoon of the 
day that they had reached that village, and at six arrived at Avur4 
about twelve miles from Trichinopoly, where they stopped for 
. half an hour. From this Calliaud advanced, as if he intended to 
come out upon the plain, between the five rooks and the Sugar- 
loaf, opposite to the middle of the enemy’s line. Some French 
spies who had accompanied the camp, confident that they now 
knew the route that the relieving force intended to take, escaped, 
bearing the intelligence to D’Auteuil. Their departure was 
however observed, and, as soon as they were gone, Calliaud entirely 
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Cnipiia IX changed his route and turned to the east, along the confines of the 
Political Pudukottai woods, till he got opposite to Erumbvisaram. 

Part iv! From this place he had. to march through seven miles of rice-' 

The French U P *° Triohinopoly, which he reached at dawn on the 

abandon following morning. As soon as I>’Auteuil discovered that his 

srirangam. opponents had outwitted him, and that the garrison in the city had 
been reinforced, he recrossed the Cauveiy with his whole army into 
the island of Srirangam, and on the next day passed the Coleroon 
and retreated towards Pondicherry. 

On the retreat of the French, Calliaud returned to Madura. In 
the following October, however, he received intelligence of the 
arrival of the French squadron that had been expected from 
Europe, and, leaving Muhammad Yusuf to defend Madura, which 
had been captured by him in August, and, if possible, recover 
Tinnevelly, he started at once for Triohinopoly with all the 
European troops that he had under his command. He was 
afterwards obliged, under orders received from Madras, to direct 
Muhammad Yusuf to follow him to Triohinopoly, and that officer 
accordingly marched there with the 1,01)0 sepoys that he had 
under his command. As however intelligence was received shortly 
after this that Hyder Ali had arrived at Dindigul, and as the 
commencement of tire monsoon relieved the garrison in Triohinopoly 
from all apprehensions of an immediate attack on the part of the 
French, Muhammad Yusuf was directed to return to Madura. 

In May 1758, with a view of strengthening the army with 
which he was then engaged in besieging Fort St. David, Lally 
recalled the French soldiers from Srirangam, handing the island 
over to a detachment of Mysore troops from Dindigul under 
llyderAli’s brother. The day after the French left, Calliand sent 
Captain Smith to take possession of Jembukdsvaram. The Mysore 
army commenced to fire on the party, but, as their cannon were 
answered with effect from Jembukdsvaram, they abandoned - 
Srirangam and retreated to Dindigul. On this Calliaud took posses¬ 
sion of the pagoda at once, garrisoning it with 500 sepoys. On the 
capitulation of Fort St. David in June, the French sent a small 
detachment againstDevikottai. On its approach, the garrison in that 
fort abandoned it and repaired to Triohinopoly. The English being 
now apprehensive that, after their great success at Fort St. David, 
the French would attack Madras, removed their garrison from the 
greater number of the forts held by them,, hut determined not to 
abandon Triohinopoly till the last extremity. They, however, ordered 
Muhammad Yusuf to leave Palamcottah and march to Madura, 
where he was to hold himself in readiness to return to Trichinopoly 
on the first summons from Captain Calliaud. In June Lally, with 
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a view of replenishing his coffers, despatched an army against the Cmm IX. 
King of Tanjore and laid siege to his capital. The best portion of 
.the sepoys in the Trichinopoly garrison were sent to his assistance, p ART IV. 
and the attempt of the French to capture the city was a complete 
failure. 

As on the retreat of the French from Tanjore, there was no 
longer any immediate dread of an attack being made by them on d ® ?ose ” he 
Trichinopoly, Captain Caniaudtook the opportunity to strengthen Airftam of 
his position by deposing the existing holder of the petty chief¬ 
tainship of Turaiydr, who had been setup by the French in the 
place of his cousin, whom they had expelled. The cause of the 
exiled chief was espoused by the poligars of Anyalur and TJdaiydr- 
pdlayam, and, as these petty cliieftains had always been firm in 
their opposition to the French, Captain Calliaud considered that it 
would be good policy to gratify them by reinstating him. • He . 
accordingly despatched a force of twenty Europeans under Captain Capture of 
Joseph Smith, and a large body of sepoys under Muhammad Yusuf, 5^'“ r r 
with this object. Turaiyur was captured after some spirited Smith, 
skirmishing in the woods which then surrounded the village. 5 
The expelled Reddi was reinstated and five companies of sepoys 
were left to protect him. 

After the fall of Fort St. David the French under Tally 
captured a considerable number of the outlying forts held by the 
English and the Naviib, and the Government of Madras were 
apprehensive that Chingleput would be attacked. They accordingly 
determined to recall Calliaud with all the English troops under him 
from Trichinopoly. He marched from the city in September, 
leaving the command of it to Captain Smith, with a few Europeans, 
most of them invalids, and a force of 2,000 sepoys, who had returned 
with Muhammad Yusuf from Tinnevelly. These latter, however, 
were in November ordered to march to the relief of Fort St. George, 
then besieged by the French. By their departure the garrison in 
. Trichinopoly was so much reduced, that it was found necessary to 
withdraw three out of the five companies of sepoys that had been 
left in Turaiyur. The exiled chief, who had gathered together a 
pm nil body of men disaffected to bis successor on the confines of the 
Mysore territory, from whence he had made several marauding 
expeditions into the country about tJttattur, seised the opportunity 
to make an attempt to regain possession of Turaiyur. His attack 
on the town was completely successful, and his rival was again 
expelled. On regaining his chieftainship, he professed allegiance to 
the Naw&b, and promised to pay him a considerable sum of money. 

His offer was accepted, and he was confirmed in his government. 


(5) Ohms, Vol. II,; 
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Chapter IX. In July 1759 the important fortress of Thiagar, which oom- 
Pohtwai manded the roail through V&likandapuram to Triehino.poly, was 
Pa'm’iv. taken by a detachment of French troops, notwithstanding that 
The Fmich Captain Smith had sent a small force from Trichinopoly to the 
again march relief of tile place. After the capture of Thiagar the French troops 
Sriranpun, marched through Talikandapuram as far as Uttattur, plundering 
tut retreat in the country through whioh they passed. The garrison in Trichino- 
SSr defeat poly expected that they would oeenpy Srirangam again, hut, on 
W“ndi- Wandiwash being attacked by the English in September, they were 
w ’ recalled to Pondicherry. In October, however, M. Lally determined 
to regain the country between Uttattur and Trichinopoly, and with 
this object directed a force of 900 European soldiers to assemble at 
Thiagar. On hearing of their arrival, the advanced guard of the 
English troops, which was then stationed at Uttattur, retreated to* 
Piehindurkovil, on which the French marched at once through 
Sumayapuram, and took possession of the village and pagoda of 
Mannachanellur. On being informed of this, Captain Smith, who 
was still in command at Trichinopoly, sent out a small f oroe to oppose 
them. This, however, they were unable to do successfully, and the 
French got possession of the Srirangam pagoda. Aa soon as the 
Government of Madras received intelligence of this movement on 
the part of their opponents, they determined that their entire army 
should take the field, and Colonel Coote, who was in command, 
marched at once against Wandiwash. His expedition was success¬ 
ful, and the reverses whioh the French sustained, first in the capture 
of Wandiwash, and afterwards in the utter defeat of their army near 
that idllage, compelled Lally to withdraw first the greater portion, 
and eventually the whole of the detatehment from the Srirangam 
island. 

Hyder AJi had at this time acquired complete ascendancy in 
the Government of Mysore, and Lally determined to treat with 
him, with a view of obtaining his aid in the dangers ■which he 
saw were threatening Pondicherry. An agreement was entered 
into between them, by which it was arranged that the fort of 
Thiagar should he permanently ceded to Hyder, who, in return, 
undertook to assist the French with a force of horse and foot. In 
consequence of this treaty, a detachment of Hyder’s troops arrived 
/7i o at Thiagar in June 1860. Shortly before their arrival, the 
Mysore forces stationed in Dindigul had commenced hostilities • 
against some of the poligars dependent on Trichinopoly, and it 
was reported that they designed se izin g on the pass of Nattam, 6 
and thereby interrupting all communication between Trichinopoly 
and. Madura. In order to prevent their succeeding in this object, 
Muhammad Yusuf sent a detachment from Tinnevelly to Madura, 

(6) laths M&bx Taluk of the Madura District. 
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awl the Nawib’s troop9 in Trichinopoly were also directed to Chatter IX. 
assemble at Nattam awl guard the pass. history 1 

As soon as information of the arrival of the Mysore troops Part IV. 
at Thiagar was received in Trichinopoly, Captain Smith deter- Cap t^7 0 f 
mined to create a diversion by attacking Hyder’s territories toKarir by 
the west of Trichinopoly, which at that time extended as far as aUSth” 1 
Karur. In an expedition which he led against that fort, he was 
completely successful, and the Mysore garrison there was com¬ 
pelled to evacuate the place. Shortly after this Hyder was Lally 
obliged to withdraw all his troops from the Kamatic, and on the 
14th of January 1761, Lally surrendered Pondicherry to Colonel Treaty of 
Coote. The success of the English armies in Southern India was Pans ’ 
thus complete, and, by the treaty of Paris, concluded in 1763, 

“ Muhammad Ali was recognized as Naw&b of the Kamatic. 

The rapid extension of Hyder Ali’s conquests after the treaty of The Nizam 
Paris, rendered his power dangerous to the interests of the Govern- j 0in 

ment of Madras. Consequently, in a treaty made with the Nizam of against 
' Hyderabad in 1766, the English undertook to assist him against Hy er ' 
Hyder. Before long the Nizam, however, deserted the English 
and joined Hyder in his attack on the Kamatic. The confederates 
were defeated in several engagements, and the Nizam in February 
1768 formed a new alliance with the English. Hyder, nothing 
daunted by this desertion, persevered in the contest alone. The 
fortunes of the combatants were various, hut it would he out of place 
here to give any account of the vicissitudes of the struggle, except 
when the scene of the combat approached Trichinopoly District, 

Towards the close of the year 1768 Fuzzul-ulla-Khtm, one of Hyder 
Hyderis generals, was sent hy him from Seringapatam to Coimbatore, Trichinopoly 
and captured with ease all the forts in the possession of the English and T^jo™, 
in that portion of the country. Hyder himself, on the 6th of “within a* 
December, marohed southward, and attacked such fortresses as had ° f 

not been already captured by his General Ndmakkal, Karur, Erode 
andDindigul fell in rapid succession, and Major Fitzgerald, who 
* Ead been despatched hy Colonel Lang, then commanding the army 
opposed to Hyder in Mysore, to relieve the besieged towns, although 
he advanced hy rapid marches, was on every occasion too late te 
do so. As he crossed the Cauvery, he was informed that Hyder 
had also passed that river near Karur, and that he intended to 
' leave FuzzuLulla to take that place and Erode, and to advance 
himself, with the main army, to Trichinopoly. As Fitzgerald 
oonsideiei that Erode was safe, and was well aware that 
Trichinopoly was virtually defenceless, the greater part of the 
troops in that town having been sent into the Coimbatore District, 
he marched there at once with a view of defending the place. On 
hearing of this move, Hyder altered his plans, attacked and took 
Karur, and thenoe marohed to besiege Erode. In this attack also 
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English and 


Ghaftxh IX. he was successful, and before the close of the year he had recovered 
Political all the posts that had been lost in the two previous campaigns. 
&KT Tv! Fuzzul-ulla was now despatched to Dindigul, and directed to. 

- invade the Madura and Tinnevelly Districts, and Hyder himself 

recrossed the Cauveiy, marching in an easterly direction along 
the northern hank of that river. Major Fitzgerald, who Had been 
obliged to detach portions of his army to both Madura nnrl 
Tinnevelly, to defend those districts, was then at Mannachanellur, 
and, being convinced that Hyder was without doubt Trmrriri™ 
for Madias, he determined to intercept him in his progress, and 
with that view advanced his army in a northerly direction. As 
soon, however, as Hyder became aware of this move of his 
adversary, he changed his course, and marched along the hank 
of the Coleroon, destroying all the villages that he passed. He 
levied a contribution of four lakhs of rupees from the Elijah of 
Tanjore on condition of not devastating his territory, and then 
retraced Ms steps through the Trichinopoly District, whence 
Fitzgerald had been obliged, through want of sufficient supplies 
, for Ws troops, to retreat to Cuddalore.* In March 1769, Hyder 
l marched his cavalry to within a few miles of Madras,’and the 
Government, fearing that the town would he plundered, concluded 
a treaty with him in the following month, on the footing of mutual 
restitution of conquests. 8 
Renew. 1 of ^ In 1780 Hyder again declared war on the English, and devastated 
Hyder Un to Karaatic m that and the following year. The following account 
“ ** "V 3 *** “ ^ in 1781 is given by Colonel Fullarton, in 

his account of the transactions in Southern India during the war:_ 

“ The calamities with which the invasion of Hyder Ali in 1781 
overwhelmed the Kamatic, fell heavily upon the southern countries 
No sooner had the multitudes under that ravager poured down 
from the mountains of Mysore, than desolation extended across 
the Coleroon. Thousands of his plunderers overran the countries 
of Tanjore, TneMnopoly and Madura. The ground was at that 
tune oovered with the most luxuriant crops, which were instantly' 
swept off, and every water-dyke and embankment was destroyed. 
The inhabitants who escaped the sword sought shelter in the fort 
where they added misery to distress, and perished in the streets’ 

Ihe whole country, laid waste by fee and sword, exhibited the sad 

reality of a general conflagration. - 

S« , At len ^ h H ^ er - having left nothing to destroy in the Kamatio, 

Trichinopoly. ™d regardless of our force, which, from the time of Colonel 
Badhes defeat had never ventured from its encampment near 
Madras, resolved to lead in person his victorious army to the 
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southward. After remaining some weeks encamped within random chapteb IX. 
sliot of Tanjore, he proceeded to invest Triehinopoly, and threatened 
to fill up £he ditch with the slippers of his Muhammadans. The p ART iv. 
repeated checks sustained by the Company's troops in that quarter, - 
the corps that Hyder had cut off, and the forts he had reduced, 
spread a general consternation. The important and defenceless 
garrison of Triehinopoly seemed ready to surrender, and in that 
event, the southern countries must have fallen before him, had not 
the repulse of Sir Byre Coote’s army at Chedambaram elated 
Hyder with the hopes of defeating the only force that could, 
endanger his conquest.” 9 He advanced against Coote, and was 
completely defeated at.the battle of Porto-Novo on the 1st of 
July 1781. 

Notwithstanding Hyder’s defeat, the English affairs in the 
south continued to be in the greatest confusion. Indeed if it had 
not been for the efforts of Mr. J. Sullivan, who was at that time 
Resident of Tanj ore and Superintendent of the Assigned Revenues 19 
of Triehinopoly, no order whatever could have been maintained. 

Hyder died in 1782, and on his death Tippu was obliged to leave 
the Kamatic. Colonel BuJlarton, who was now in command in the Death of 
south, had been directed to augment the army under his command H y dcr - 
with detachments of the troops in Tanjore, Triehinopoly and 
Tinnevolly. He arrived in Triehinopoly in June 1783, and, having 
obtained supplies of grain and ammunition there, reorossed the 
Cauveiy and Coleroon, and took up his position at Mannaehanellur. 

From there he was about to maroh to Turaiy ur, to restore the Reddi 
chieftain who had, been set up there by the English, and had been 
again turned out. Intimation, however, having reached him that 
an armistice had been concluded with Tippu, he was obliged to 
abandon this idea, and retraoed his steps southwards. He then 
undertook an expedition against the poligars of Madura and 
Tinnevolly, who were then in revolt, and successfully reduced them 
to order. The only other event in these wars that affected Trichi- 
- nopoly, took place in 1790, when Tippu marohed through Kariir to 
that city, followed by Colonel Meadows. He made several Tippu Sahib 
demonstrations against the town, and laid waste the island of t 

Srirangam, hut did nothing more, and soon afterwards was obliged “ 
to leave the country. 1 ! 

As has already been stated, Muhammad Ali had been recognized Death of 
as Nawih of the Kamatic by the treaty of Paris in 1763. He 

(9) A rim! of the English Intereete in India, and an Account of the Military 

Foemhtoh, M.P., late CoLnandfr of the Southern xtany ? cL the CoasT of “a* 

Coromandel, (recently printed hy order of the Madras Government). 

(10> By a treaty, concluded between the Nawhb and the English in December 
1781, the revenues of the Kamatic had been transferred to the British Government 
for five years, the Nawhb receiving one-sixth of them for hie private expenses. 

(11) Wilks, Vol. II, page 176. 

23 
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Chaitck IX. hrul, however, contracted large debts to the English during the war, 
Political an( l > j n consideration of these, and of the services that they had 
Part "iv. rendered him, he conferred on them certain districts, yielding an 

- annual revenue of over four and a half lakhs of pagodas. The war 

with Hyder had involved the Madras Government in great pecuniary 
difficulties, and they therefore applied to the Nawab for assistance. 
He however appealed to a treaty concluded in 1781 with the Bengal 
Government, hy which he had been exempted from all pecuniary 
demands beyond the expense of maintaining ten battalions. The 
Government of Madras remonstrated against this treaty, and it was 
at length decided in December 1781, that the revenues of the 
Kamatio should he transferred to the British Government for five 
years, the Nawtib receiving one-sixth for his private expenses. The 
Nawab did his best to be relieved from this agreement, and, after 
various treaties and engagements, it was eventually decided by the 
treaty of 1792, among other stipulations, that the English Govern¬ 
ment should maintain a force, for the payment of which the Nawab 
should contribute nine lakhs of pagodas a year; that the country 
should he governed by English troops; that the English Govern¬ 
ment should collect the tribute of the poligars in the Nawab’s name, 
giving him credit for it in his contribution; and that, on failure of 
payment, the English Government should assume the management 


DWrery Muhammad Ali died in 1795, and was succeeded by his son 
trjwaoahle Hmdut-ul-Umrah. The treaty of 1792 was found to have the 
«™pon- most injurious effects. The subsidy was indeed regularly paid, but 
ihSwtt" 1 * 0 meet his liabilities the Nawab contracted heavy loans, and to 
jtndTippn liquidate them, assigned the revenues of his countiy to his creditors. 

On the capture of Seringapatam in 1799, a treasonable correspon¬ 
dence was discovered between Muhammad Ali and his son and 
Tippu, and, on inquiry being made into the matter, the guilt of the 
The English Nawab was completely proved. The British Government declared 
^vmrnent itseIf released from the treaty of 1792, which had been thus violated, 
oftho and resolved to assume the government of the Kamatic, maiing-tr 
c ’ provision for the NawSb’s family. Hmdut-ul-TTmiah died before 
the arrangements were conoluded, and his reputed son, Ali TTo^n, 
refused to agree to them. Negotiations were therefore opened with 
the nephew of the late Nawab, Azim-ul-Dowlah, hy whom the terms 
offered hy the English were accepted. An engagement was accord- . 
ingly made with him on the 31st of July 1801, by which he 
renounced the civil and military government of the Kamatic, and 
Mr. Wallace received a pension. 12 Among the territories transferred to the 
En glifih by this measure, was the district of Trichinopoly, to which 
collector of Mr. John Wallace was accordingly appointed as the first Collector 
Trichinopoly. August 1801. 


(12) Attohisok’8 Treatia, fe., VoL f, pages 197-268. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE HISTORY OP TRIOHINOPOLY, PART I. 

(FROM THE ACQUISITION OF THE DISTRICT BY THE ENGLISH TILL THE 
INTRODUCTION OF THE REVISED SETTLEMENT.) 



Whbn Trichinopoly was taken possession of by the English in Cs 
1801, the district comprised the whole of its present extent, with B 
the exception of the Manapparai division of Kulittalai Taluq, which * 
was transferred from Madura in 1856, and the K&ttuputtllr mittah 
in Musiri Taluq, which, till 1851, formed a portion of Salem. It also 
comprised the old taluqs of Manndrgudi and Chellamhram, which 
form the present taluq of Chellamhram in South Arcot, and were 
handed over to that district in Easli 1215 (1805-6). 


A full account of the condition of the country during the latter Hex 
years of the Nawdb’s government is given in Mr. Wallace’s Settle- 
ment Report for Easli 1211 (1801-1802). When the first Collector gov 
arrived in the district, he found that the whole of it, with the 
exception of the tracts afterwards known as the Ariyalfir, UdaiyAr- 
pAlayam, VAlikandapuram, Chellamhram and MannArgudi Taluqs, 
had been farmed out to Hussain-fil-Mulk, the brother of the NawAb. 
The remainder was rented out to two Hindus named Panpayer and 
Chinniya Mudali. The real governor of the country however was 
ArunAehalla Pillai, Hussain-ul-Mulk’s manager. Mr. Wallace 
states that this man, originally employed as a writer in Trichinopoly, - 
owed his advancement from this post to being the uncontrolled ruler 


[AFTER X. 
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Okiito X. of the province, “ not less to a minute knowledge of every village in 
Hhvuscb it, than to an unprincipled spirit of intrigue, and to those qualities 
which are so jiartieularly required in native management, implicit. 
— obedience to the mandates of his employer, alacrity in projecting 
bad measures, and unrelenting cruelty in executing them.” 

Under the Naw&b’s government, the revenue had been collected 
hr the irrigated taluqs by a division of the produoe with the ryots. As 
a general rule, the crops were equally divided between the Govern¬ 
ment and the cultivators, after a deduction of five per cent, of the 
gross produce had been made for reaping expenses. This was the 
- ordinary rate of division (rdram), but in lands irrigated from tanks 
' and also in those which, from their position, were liable to have the 
crops damaged by inundations, the ryots were allowed to take 55 to 
68 per cent, of the gross produce. In newly formed wet lands the 
' “ cultivator’s sharey-w/mtivow) was GO per cent., and in those irrigated 

by pieottahs and other mechanical contrivances, it varied from 65 to 
68f per cent. The allowances ( sutantrams ) paid to the village arti¬ 
ficers, komams, watchers, cultivating slaves (Pnllars), and others 
varied from 23 to 28 per cent, of the gross produce, and were paid 
by the inhabitants alone out of their share. 

In the dry portions of the country, the revenues were collected 
in some villages according to the sorts of grains cultivated, while 
in others the assessment varied according to the nature of the soil. 
The demands were, however, made in a most arbitrary maimer, and 
were invariably increased if the outturn of the crops happened to be 
better than usual. The collections in these villages were made in 
money and not in kind, as in the wet villages. 

lie sale of grain was a strict monopoly, the price being fixed by 
the manager. All importation was forbidden, and it was an offence, 
punishable by exorbitant fines, even to lend a neighbour such small 
quantities of grain as ho might require for his immediate support, 
'l'he grain was taken from the cultivators at the rate of 7 and 8 
fanams 1 per kalam, 2 and sold back to them from Government 
granaries kept up in different parts of the district, at 9 and 10 fananfif 
per kalam. 

In some remarks that he makes on the system of government 
prevailing in Trichinopoly before the English got possession of the 
country, Mr. 'Wallace remarks that, under the system then in force, 
the people never knew when the demands on them would cease. - 
The so-called fixed assessments seemed to have been imposed merely 
with the view of inducing the ryots to cultivate, in the hope that 
nothing beyond the settled amount in money or grain wouldbe exaoted 


(1) There were 30 fanams to tho pagoda, so that 1 fanam equalled 1 Anna 


ubic inclutt. 
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fromthem. In this hope they were, however, invariably disappointed, Chapter X. 
and he asserts that, if any one year the revenues were actually Kfaexde 
collected according to the fixed rates, this was done merely with the Part I.’ 

view of induoing the ryots, by this apparent moderation, to increase - 

the extent of their cultivation in the succeeding year, and thus give 
the managers or their sub-renters an opportunity of doubling their 
exactions. 3 4 5 

In framing a scheme of settlement for the district for the first System 
fasli that it was under English management, Mr. Wallace first-of j ) “ tr j I j UC0 
all commuted the payments in kind in the irrigated villages into a Wallace, the 
money rate. To this change the ryots, he states, expressed extreme hretCollcctcr, 
aversion, their main objection to it being that they were afraid that 
they would find great difficulty in disposing of the amount of grain 
which would be thrown on their hands as soon as the new system 
was introduced. In answering this objection, Mr. Wallace 
acknowledged that he was well aware that the district produced 
more grain that the inhabitants could consume, hut stated that he 
felt no doubt that no difficulty would be found in exporting it as 
soon as the monopoly was done away with. 4 

As soon as the payments in kind had been commuted into a 
money rent, an account was prepared, showing the extent of land 
cultivated in each village, the necessary information being obtained 
from the villagers themselves. An average of the gross produce for 
five years was taken as the basis of the settlement, and with the 
exception of cases where, from peculiar causes, a larger share had 
previously been allowed to the ryots, an equal division of the crops 
between the Government- and the villagers was determined on. In 
fixing the price for which the ryots should purchase hack the 
Government share of the gross produce, the Collector met with 
considerable difficulty, as a free sale of grain had never been allowed 
in the district, except during the short period for which the 
management of it had been assumed by the Company during the 
_yar with Hyder Ali. He was therefore obliged to refer to the 
prices prevailing in neighbouring districts, from a consideration of 
which the commutation price of the several grains was eventually 
fixed at the following rates, in the several wet taluqs, for a kalam of 

12 morcals. 5 


(3) Jamatandi Report for Fasli 1211, paragraph Io7. 

(4) Jamabandi Report for Fasli 1211, paragraphs 181-184. 

(5) Themercal originally contained 128 pollams, or the weight of 312 Arcot 
doodles, of oiie-yoar-old horse-gram. Subsequently Mr. Wallace raised its capacity 
to 130, and eventually to 133 pollams .—Appendix A to Mr. Pucble'x Report ax Deputy 
Hirertor cf Revenue Settlement, dated '2.MH October 1860. 
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The settlement for Fasli 1211 was made by Mr. Wallace with 
eaeh Tillage separately, the principles on which it was based 
being explained by him in person to the ryots. At the same time, 
an inquiry was made as to the cultivation carried on in each village, 
with the view of ascertaining how the settlement that had just been 
introduced would work in particular instances, and relaxing or 
increasing the demands made on the ryots accordingly. Mr. 
Wallace’s settlement made no change in the rates of assessment 
charged on dry lands, and, as far as possible, none of the established 
local usages in revenue matters were altered by him. 7 
Fasti 1212 The following fasli (1212 or A.D. 1802-3) was an unfavour- 
unfavcuroble. a y e one _ Notwithstanding that more laud was brought under 
the plough than had ever been cultivated previously, yet the 
want of rain, and the late date at which the freshes came down the 
Cauvery, rendered the exertions of the ryots of little or no avail, and 
both the wet and dry crops were to a great extent lost. In spite of 
the unfavourable nature of the season, there was, however, a consi¬ 
derable increase in this year both in the extent of land cultivated 
and in the revenue. This, Mr. Wallace states, was due to a large 
number of the ryots who had left the country when it was under 
the NawAb’s government, having returned to it again when it came 
under English rule. He remarks that since 1706, the district had 
become greatly depopulated owing to the constant disturbance, 
created by the leading poligars, and the vexatious and oppressive 
government of the NawaVa agent, which had driven numbers of 
the people to take refuge in the neighbouring districts. 8 
Changes made In his report for this fasli, Mr. Wallace divides the district inte" 
m year, { a i U g S jjj (j,e following manner: Western Division, comprising 
Aylur, Yettukatti, LAlgudi and KonAd; Northern Division, 
Turaiyiir, YAlikandapuram, Uttattur andEoirumbalur; and Eastern 
Division, MannArgudi, Chellamhram and Srimustam. In this year 

(&) Kir ia an inferior description of paddy, consumed as a rule by the lower 
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the lands in the wet taluqs were measured. As, however, the ChaptorX. 
measurement was made entirely hy the -village kamams, and was Esvsnue 
not cheeked hy properly trained surveyors, it was almost useless.o p A et i.’ 
A change was also made in the commutation prioe of grain, the 
following rates being fixed for the four wet taluqs :— 

Grains. Bate per Raima. 

K6r .. .. . * .. .. 8£ Fanams. 

Pishanam .9J „ 

Valan .. .. .. .. 7 Jt 

The following season (Fasli 1213, A.D. 1803-4) was a muohFaali 1213 
more favourable one. The crops under the lands irrigated by the * aTOurable - 
Cauvery and Ooleroon were universally abundant, while the yield on 
the dry lands was fair. In his settlement for this year, Mr. Wallace 
gives the following figures to show the extent to which the revenue 
of the province had increased since it came under English rule. 


Fasli. Revenue. 

1210 .. .. ., .. 490,171 Star Pagodas. 

1211 505,660 „ 

1212 525,648 „ 

1213 561,926 „ 


He states that although the revenue had increased, yet material 
relief had been given to the people. The commutation price of 
grain had been lowered, the rates of assessment in the upland taluqs 
reduoed, the revenue paid by each ryot accurately defined, and every 
possible step taken to inspire confidence and encourage industry. 

He adds that existing channels, tanks and sluices had been repaired 
and new ones constructed. 9 10 

In Fasli 1213 an attempt was for the first time made to classify Classification 
the soils in the district. The following soale was adopted in the 
irrigated villages:— that year. 

Soils yielding 45 kalams and npwards per oawni, Earasal (black). 


Do. 40 to 45 kalams 

Do. 35 to 40 do. 

Do. 30 to 35 do. 

Do. 25 to SO do. 

Do. 20 to 25 do. 

Do. 10 to 20 do. 

Do. 5 to 10 do. 


do. do. (black), 

2nd sort. 

do. Sheval (red), 1st sort, 

do. do. (red), 2nd sort, 

do. Manal (sand), 

1st sort. 

do. do. (sand), 

2nd sort 

do. Kalar (soda soil), 

1st sort. 

do. do. (soda soil), 

2nd sort. 


(9) Paragraph 11 of Settlement Report by Mr. Dickinson for Fasli 

(10) Settlement Report for Fasli 1213, paragraphs 85 and 86. 
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Chapter X. The Arj lands were divided into five descriptions, namely, 
(1) Karasal, (2) Padugai (river deposit), (8) Sheval, (4) Manal, and 
I'art l’ (5) Kalar; each class was divided into two sorts, and the rates of 
assessment for each class and sort were then fixed. 11 

In the same year the commutation price of groin was again 
altered, and the following rates introduced:— 


In April 1804 Hr. Wallace was appointed as a commissioner to 
inquire into the state of affairs in Tanjore ; and Mr. Kinloch, who 
had been Head Assistant Collector in the district since the English 
had taken possession of it, was directed to perform the duties of 
Collector of Trichinopoly during the absence of the permanent 


From Mr. Kinlooh’s Settlement Beport forFasli 1214 (1804-5) 
we learn that the year was by no means a favourable one. The 
fresh^ down the Cauvery were late, the tanks were insufficiently 
supplied, and the rainfall was deficient. 

Trichinopoly I n June 1805 the Trichinopoly Distriot was made a sub-division 
S&Bim of Taa i ore > placed under the management of the principal 
of Tsnjorc. Collector of that district, who was at that time Mr. Wallace, the 
JSdChXm- 8x84 Collector of Trichinopoly. Mr. Young was appointed Sub- 
tram Taluqs Collector, in immediate charge of the district. In the same year 
S?uaw tothe Mnnndrgudi and Chellambram Taluqs were transferred to 
South Arcot. 

Surrey »f tie 1“ Fasli 1215 (1805-6) the kamams were again directed to" 
MimpUod measure the lands in their villages, and to bring to aocount all 
excess cultivation. They were also ordered to classify the several 
fields according to the system that had been adopted in the 
previous year. 12 

In Fasli 1216 (1806-7) the dry taluqs in the district were' ’ 
surveyed, principally with the view of having the fields measured 
according to a rod of 24 English feet, and not of 21 feet, as had 
been done up to that time. In his Settlement Beport for Fasli 
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1236 (1836-37), Mr. Lusliington. states tliat the only effect of this cnim.n x. 
seoond survey was to create confusion, heoause, while the accounts irevsscb 
in the Collector’s office were kept according to it, in the villages j 

the old measurements continued to he adhered to. As regards the - 

survey of the wet villages, wbioh, as has been already stated, 
was made in Fasli 1212 (18/2^3), Mr. Lushington remarks that 
he looked upon it as utterly untrustworthy. He had ascertained 
that in some villages the kamams, who, it must be remembered, 
were the sole surveyors, in order to favour the ryots, did not bring 
the total extent cultivated to account; while in others, with a view 
of carrying favour with the district authorities, they entered a 
larger extent of land than there really was. 13 

■While on this subject, it may be as well to remark that 
Mr Puckle was of opinion that the old survey {pymahh ) was of 
no great value, as the system of measuring and numbering the 
fields differed in nearly every taluq. In some the suryey 
measurements were calculated according to a rod of 24 English 
feet, while in reality the actual measurements of the fields were 
taken according to the human foot. In some instances the 
fields were numbered consecutively, in others a series of numbers 
were allotted to the several descriptions of wet, dry, and garden 
land, while in some the survey numbers were altogether disregarded 
by the kamams. 14 

In August 1808 Triehinopoly was again separated from Trichinopoly 
Tanjore, and formed into a separate district, Mr. G. Garrow being fromTimjore. 
appointed Collector. He, however, did not remain long in charge 
of the district, as he was removed in June 1809. He was succeeded 
in October 1809 by Mr. G. F. Travers, the district having been in 
the meantime in the charge of the Head Assistant Collector, 

Mr. E. H. Young. 

Up to Fasli 1218 (1808-9) the average market price of grain Theryote 
in the district had been above the commutation rates fixed by 
Mr. Wallaoe. . In that year, however, it fell so considerably, that commutation 
, the cultivators found the greatest difficulty in disposing of their P™. 08 
surplus produce. The result was, that the ryots began to clamour 
against the system of ready-money payments, in which they had up 
to this quietly acquiesoed. The mirasiddrs of seventy-one villages 
refused to accede to the terms of the existing rent, complaining 
. that the produce of their land had been estimated at far too high 
■ a standard, while the rate at which they had to dispose of their 
surplus grain was one, or in some eases two, fanams below the 
commutation rates. 15 In no part of the district were the complaints 

(14) Paragraph 12 of Appendix A attached to Report as Deputy Director of 
' Berenue Settlement, dated 28th October 1860. 

(Id) Settlement Report for Fasli 1218. 
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CHArrra X louder than in the L&lgudi Division, and, as Mr. Travers considered 
Esraxcs that there could he no doubt that the landholders in that part were 
History, treated, in being obliged to pay a higher commutation rate 

rAaT L than that imposed in Aylur and Yettukatti, he reduced the rate 
paid by them by half a fanam. 16 

^ p n -this year it was discovered that the classification of the soils 

in the district was most inaccurate, and that consequently the rates 
of assessment had been calculated on wrong data. This discovery 
necessitated so many alterations and amendments in the rates, and 
the fields were so often changed from one class to another, that 
Mr. Dickinson, writing in 1827, states that the result was that hut 
few traces of the original ulassifhuAon were left. 17 
Disastrous In December 1800, owing to extraordinary high freshes, the 
floods in 1809 Cauvery and Coleroon burst then banks and flooded the whole. 

country.' In consequence of the disputes that they had had with 
the Government as to commutation prices, the ryots had left large 
quantities of their, grain stacked in the fields, and the result was 
that the damage caused by the flood was greater than it would 
have been in an ordinary year, and large quantities of grain were 
destroyed. Mr. Travers states that the country was covered with 
water as far as the eye could reach, and that even high-lying fields 
were submerged. The Uyyakondin channel hurst in several 
places, and it was only with the greatest difficulty that it was 
repaired. 18 The troubles experienced by the Collector in making 
his annual settlement with the ryots, were even greater in this fasli 
than in the previous one, and we find him complaining, in a letter 
to the District Magistrate, that a number of the leading inhabitants 
had placed themselves under the protection of that officer, and 
refused to attend the Collector’s office when summoned there for 
annual settlement. 

Irrigated In this fasli (1219) the irrigated villages were leased out for a 

villages leased t 6r m of three years. The Brdhman landholders, who owned thejf-' - 
yi^ST Fasli greater portion of the lands in these villages, refused qt first to take _ 
1219. U p the leases, and did their best to thwart the Collector in every 

way. Mr. Travers then attempted to get strangers to take the 

leases, but with no success, as all the Brihmans were in league 
against the new-comers, and had it in their power to ruin them by 
leaving their fields uncultivated. " At last, however, he was able, by . 
promises of remission of assessment and assistance, to induoe a few 
strangers to oome forward, and the Brahmans, finding themselves 
forced either to take the leases or give up their lands for three years. 


( 16 ) Settlement Report for Fasli 1219, paragraph 19. 

(It) Jamabaruii Bopart lor Mi IM8, paragraph 16. 

(18) Letter from Coliwtor to Board, dated I9th January 1810. 
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came to terms with the Collector, and agreed to accept the leases Chatter x. 
proposed by him. 18 , History, 

From the Collector’s Settlement Eeport for the following year PartI. 
(1810-11), we learn that the condition of the landholders in the irT;gatcd 
irrigated portions of the district had become very had, owing to the portiom of 
continued low price of grain which had then prevailed since Fash J a ^ ed s ou j {or 
1316, or for over four years. The commutation price was much m years in 
higher than the market price, and, as a result, the ryots had become ^ 1223 ' 
poorer year by year, and had been obliged to part with whatever 
little personal eflects they might have to enable them to meet the 

Government demand. Mr. Travers in this report gives the following 

explanation of the landholders of the fertile valley of the Cauvery 
and Coleroon having become so impoverished. He show* that as a 

( rule, the wet lands were held by Brahmans, who, however, took 
no part in the cultivation of the soil, hut left it entirely to predial 
slaves ( Pdlkrs ). The agreement between the landholders and the 
Government, was that the latter should take half the produce, 
commuted into specie, at the rate fixed by Mr. Wallace in 1801. 

Of the 50 per cent, of the produce left, the landholders had to- 
give between from 25 to 27 per cent, to the Pillars tod the village 
servants, and they were thus left with from 25 to 23 per cent, 
for their own support. This allowance Mr. Travers considered was 
sufficiently large, provided the price of grain prevailing in the 
market was any thing like equal to the commutation price; hut stated 
that when, as had then been the ease for three seasons, there was 
a loss of two or three gold fanams on every kalam of paddy, almost 
the whole of the 25 or 23 per cent, of the produce left to the land- 
holder went to make up the loss sustained by him in converting the 
Government share into specie. 20 The result of the Collector’s 
representation was that, in order to improve the condition of the 
landholders, the irrigated portions of the district were leased out for 
a term of ten years CFaslis 1223—1232), the rent to be paid for 
each village being fixed at the average collections from it during 
the previous twelve years. 21 

Mr. Travers was succeeded as Collector of Trichinopoly byFurther 
Mr. C. M. Lushington in March 1815. In the following year 
there was no change for the better in the condition of the people, mutation 
sod the Board of Revenue, in consequence of petitions that had o£ 
been presented to them by tbe leading landholders of the irrigated 
villages in the district, called on the Collector to report if the 
amount of rent in the decennial leases had been fixed too high, and 


(19) Settlement Eeport for Fasli 1219, paragraphs 21 to 20. 

(20) Settlement Eeport for Fasli 1220, paragraphs 4 to 8. 

(21) Settlement Report for Fasli 1223, anil General Eeport of the Board of 
Revenue, Vo 1 .. 20, paragraphs 770 to 802. 
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Ciui-tkr X. if the fall of the price of grain complained of in the petitions, 
i;*vKsr* was likely to he permanent or merely temporary. 22 In. his reply, 
PartY'’ Mr. Lushington points out that while Mi-. Travers had, in intro- 

- ducing the decennial settlement, given it as his opinion that its 

success would depend on whether the market price of grain remained 
at least as high as 7 gold fanams (13 a. 3 p.) per kalam or not, 23 
the price had, as a matter of fact, fallen to 5-ft- gold fanams per 
Vnlam He further showed, that if the entire produce for FasE 1225, 
deducting 27 per cent, for the cultivation charges, had been sold at 
the prices then current, the amount realized would have been actually 
less than the Government demand, and that it was, therefore, 
impossible for the ryots to fulfil their engagements. 24 He accordingly 
proposed that when the market price fell below 7 gold fanams per 
kalam, a corresponding reduction should be made in the assessment. 
He was of opinion that the fall in prices that had been complained 
of, was likely to continue, and ascribed it to a series of abundant 
harvests, and the considerable importation of grain from Tanjore 
that had resulted on the removal of the old restrictions on free trade. 
The Collector’s letter shows that in his opinion the importation of 
grain should be prevented, but he hesitated to recommend this 
retrograde measure, from a doubt of its finding acceptance with the 
Board. 25 

In the following year (AJD. 1816-17) the north-east monsoon 

almost totally failed, and this disaster, added to a murrain among the 

cattle,, increased the poverty of the cultivating classes, and caused a 
large number of them to leave the distriot in the hope of bettering 
their condition elsewhere. In Fash 1227 (1817-1818) the Taluqs 
•ml f'toitar of Uttattur and Kurumbalur were abolished, and out of the greater 
Taluqs, and portion of the villages that had been included in them, together 
ViUknlXjitt- with the jaghire of Ranjnngedi that had recently been resumed by 
nuu Taluq. f}ie Government, consisting of 36 villages, the Taluq of Yalikunda- 
purnm was formed. 2 * At this period the district was sub-divided 
as foEows; Wet taluqs, Aylur, Yettukatti, Konad and Ldlgudi; 
Dry taluqs, Turaiyur, Ariyalur, Ydlikandapuram and Udaiydr- 
pdlayam. 

Great floods The foEowing season (FasH 1228, A.D. 1817-18) is described by 

rad 1229 1228 the Collector as having been a pecuEarly disastrous one. At the 
commencement of the cultivation season, the freshes in the Gauvery 
and Coleroon were greater than had been ever known before, and 


(22) Settlement Report for Fasli 1225, paragraph 21. 

(*S) Letter from Collector to Board, dated 8th September 1814. 

(24) Settlement Report for Fasli 1225, paragraph 22. 

(25) Settlement Report for Fasli 1225, paragraphs 24-27- 
(25) Settlement Report for Fasli 1227, paragraphs 38-41., 
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the result was that these rivers were breached in no less than 837 Chatter X. 
places. The amount of sand deposited over the fields, as a conse- 
quenee of 'the inundation, was so great, that Mr. Lushiugton was of p«rl. 
opinion that some of the wet lands would not he able to be culti¬ 
vated again for years. Scarcely had the breaches been repaired, 
when cholera and fever broke out, principally among the cultivating 
slaves (Pfllara), and carried away 8,000 people according to the 
Collector’s estimate. The value of the crops lost was calculated to 
have reached as high a figure as four lakhs of rupees." On the 
recommendation of the Collector, the Government, in this fasli, 
sanctioned a reduction of 15 per cent, on the assessment in the dry 
taluqs. 

In Fasli 1229 (1819-20) the countiy suffered even more from 

inundationsthanithaddoneinthepreviousyears. Fifty-five villages, 
chiefly in the IAlgudi Taluq, were swept away, and the first crop of 
paddy in them was totally lost. The inhabitants of Samayapuram, a 
village on the Madras trunk road, seven miles north of Triehinopoly, 
had to be carried in boats to that town, as the whole of the inter- 
veiling country was under water. In CMnt&mani, one of the 
suburbs of Trichinopoly, not only were the crops utterly lost, hut 
many of the villagers were drowned. As in the previous year, the 
floods were succeeded hy a pestilence. 18 

The two following seasons (FasHs 1230-1231) were so favourable Btfnctim of 
that the people began to recover rapidly from tile state of destitu- , u tho wet 
tion to which they had been reduced hy the disasters of the previous 
years. Notwithstanding this improvement, however, the district 
was found to be still so exhausted, that in the latter of these years, 

Mr. Lushington got permission to cancel the decennial leases, 
which were to have run oh till the end of Fasli 1232, and take the 
district under his own direct management. As experience had 
shown that the assessment on the irrigated lands was higher than 
the people could pay, the following reductions were introduced into 


the four wet taluqs:— 
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Mr. Lushington, in making this reduction, expressly declared 
that the assessment in the wet taluqs would no longer be calculated 
according to the description of crop grown, but merely with reference 
to the class of the land. lie also exempted second-crop cultivation 
from extra charge. 33 In the following year (Fash 1232) these 
principles were adhered to, and they were also adopted by 
Mr. Saunders, who succeeded Mr. Lushington as Collector in August 
1823, when making the settlement for Fasli 1233. In Fasli 1234 
(1824-25), however, the old system was reverted to; second crop was 
“again charged, and the assessment from that time up to the 
introduction of the new settlement was levied, both according to the 
class of the land (tons) and the crop raised on it. 80 In Fasli 1236 
patfas were for the first time issued by the Collector to each ryot. 
Up to this it had been the custom for the Collector to settle with 
the headman of each village the amount to he paid hy the 
community, leaving it to the tahsildar and village officers to decide 
what portion of the total assessment should he home hy each 
cultivator. This was now altered, and an attempt was made towards 
introducing the system of giving pattas individually to lyots. As 
will, however, he seen further on, this change was not firmly 
established till some years later.* 1 Among the many improvements 
in the revenue system, introduced by Mr. Dickinson in this year, 
was one in the method according to which the village kamams 
were paid. The practice that had existed up till then was that, 
although the amount to he paid to these officials was entered in the 
several pattis given to the ryots, yet it was not collected hy the 
tahsildar or his subordinates. The kamams were obliged to get 
their pay as they could from the ryots, and the result was, that 
they were either exposed to vexatious delay in obtaining their fees, 
or were induced to show some irregular favour to those who paid 
them promptly. This system was now put an end to, and the fees 
to village officials were henceforth collected by the tahsildar along 
with the ordinary assessment. 32 

The season of 1237 (1827-28) was an unfavourable one. In the 
month of May the district was visited hy a severe storm. The 
bunds of many of the tanks were breached, and large numbers of 
cattle perished. The Uyyakonddn channel also hurst, and sixteen 
villages under it had to he left uncultivated. 33 During the next 


(29) Battlement Report for Fadi 1236, paragraphs 17,18 and IB. 

(30) Settlement Eeport for Fasli 1236, paragraph 20, and Appendix A to 
Mr. FucUe’a Eeport as Deputy Director of Revenue Settlement, dated 28th October 
I860, paragraph 28. 

(SI) Settlement Eeport for Fasli 1236, paragraphs 56 and 57. 

(32) Settlement Report for FaeU 1237, paragraphs 28-82. 

(33) Settlement Eeport for Fasli 1237, paragraphs 2 and 3. 
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few years there was a gradual rise in the price of grain, and in C 
Fasli 1240 it exceeded the commutation rates. 

In hk Settlement Report for Fash 1240, the Collector, Mr 
Nelsta who had succeeded Mr. Cameron, represented the evils of ^ 
what wU known as the pattukatta system to the Board, and strongly erf 
^ed its discontinuance. The main principle of this system was ^ 
{hat whatever land was once brought by aryot under the plough, 
tecame from thenceforward his pattukattu, and no part of it could 
JZ time, he relinquished bybim. This system wem not universal 
throughout the district, hut prevailed m the case of wet and dry 
lS in irrigated villages in irrigated taluqs, and m dry lands m 
unirrigated taluqs, hut was not the custom in the case of dry 
in irrigated taluqs, or of wet lands in ummgated taluqs. 

S the same report Mr. Nelson states that the entire revenue system 
dtabirf was Ml of anomalies; that in no two taluqs dud the 

one taluq (ViUikandapuram) had three distinct sets of revenue 
rules for the three divisions of which it was then oomposed. The 
it of this representation was that, in the following year;.the 
assessment was levied in the unimgated taluqs only on the land 
actually cultivated, the result being a loss of assesmient to the 
Z£t of over 46,000 Rupees.The portions of _« pattukattu land 
that had been relinquished were, however, for the most part taken 
up by other ryots during the following seasons. 

In Fash 1243 (1833-34) the lands of revenue defaulters were 
for the first time put up for sale. Orders were grven for the sale 
of lands for which Rupees 15,000 were due. Of this sum Rupees 
7 500 were paid in before the sale commenced, and 5,800 Rupees 
were obtained from the land sold; hut the balance of about Rupees 
1 700 could not he realized, as, in consequence of the high rate at 
which the land was assessed, no one would hid even half the upset 
price for it. 86 

- In the next few years there was a steady increase m the area 
of cultivation, 3,740 cawnies more having been brought under the 
plough in Fash 1245 than in Fasli 1242. There were still, however 
no less than 440,000 eawnies of waste land m the dry taluqs, of 
which the Collector considered that at least 50,000 were fit for 
cultivation, a large portion of it 'being land of the best quality. 

The annual settlement was at this time conducted in the a, 
following : First of all the extent of each ryot’s cultivation & 
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■was ascertained from the kamam’s accounts, and as soon as this 
had been done, the items entered against each'individual were 
added together, and the total entered in what was called the 
Motta-pattA which was given by the Collector at the settlement to 
the head of the village {Muniy agar). Bach ryot afterwards 
received a separate patio, which was given to him after the settle¬ 
ment was over, either by the Collector, or, in case he was unable to 
distribute them all, by the tahsildar. 88 It was not, however, till 
Fasti 1253 (1843-44) that the distribution of the pattds to the ryots 
individually was made by the Collector himself during the settle¬ 
ment, instead of being postponed to the end of the fasli, when it 
was useless, as had been the custom up till then. 39 During the 
next few years the seasons were, as a rule, favourable, and prices 
gradually fell, till in Fasli 1261 (1851-52) they were once more 
above the commutation rates. 40 

In the month of March in the following year a violent hurri¬ 
cane swept over the district, and, according to the account given 
by the then Collector Mr. John Bird, caused great damage to a 
number of the most important irrigation works, injured a large 
extent of crops, both wet and dry, destroyed numbers of the cattle, 
and swept away thousands of cocoanut and other fruit trees. 41 In 
consequence of the large extent of land that had to he left waste, or 
on which the crops were destroyed, prices again began to rise 
steadily. The losses sustained by the people in consequence of this 
hurricane were bo great, that inFasli 1263 (1853-54) Government 
sanctioned an advance ( taidri ) of 40,000 Rupees to enable the 
ryots to carry on the cultivation. 

In February 1855 the Board of Revenue sanctioned a consi¬ 
derable reduction in the rates of assessment then prevailing in the 
four unirrigated taluqs. In UdaiyArpdlayam and Ariyalur the 
rates on dry land were reduced to nine-sixteenths of the full assess¬ 
ment, in VAlikandapuram to five-eighths, and in Turaiyur to three- 
fourths. No reduction was made in the rates on irrigated land in 
UdaiyArpdlayanr or Turaiyur; hut in Ariyalur and YAlikandapurafa 
these rates were reduced in the case of all who had previously paid 
the full assessment to three-quarters of the old rates. 43 In the 
following year, a reduction of 4 Annas per rupee of the full assess¬ 
ment on garden lands was sanctioned in Turaiyur and tJdaiydr- 
pdlayam, and 6 Annas per rupee on land of the Bame description in 
Ariyalur and YAlikandapuram. 


(38) Settlement Report for Faeli 1246, pa 
(38) Settlement Report for Faali 12" 

(40) Settlement Report for Fasli 12 

(41) Settlement Report for 1262, p _ 
Board, dated 28th March and 28th April 18 

(42) Proceedings of the Board of R* 
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The immediate effect of this reduction was Sf decrease of assess- Chapter X. 
ment to the amount of 2,38,436 Rupees, hut, iii his report for Fasti 
1266 (1856-57), the Collector, Mr. John Bird, reported that, PaktiT' 

notwithstanding that the season had been an unfavourable one, the - 

lowering of the rates had caused a great extension of cultivation. 45 

In FasK 1266 (1856-57) the rates of assessment in both the 
irrigated and imirrigated taluqs were again altered, and further 
reductions sanctioned, and in Fasli 1268 (1858-69) the new settle¬ 
ment, an acoount of which is given in the next chapter, was 
commenoed. 

The revenue system m force previous to the introduction of the Account 
revised settlement was one of the most complicated that it is possible o( 

to conceive, as the rates of assessment varied not only with the soil, the revenue 
hut also with the crop, and the condition of the person by whom 
the crop was grown. to the iutro- 

In the irrigated taluqs the soil was classed as (1) nunjah, (2) the revised 
pattukattu-punjah and garden, and (3) ordinary garden land. 

The nunjah was divided into six classes, each of which was assessed 
at four different rates for single, and ten for double-crop land; the ►* 
pattukattu-punjah and garden consisted of portions of land upon 
too high a level to be converted into nunjah, and were originally, 
nndar the Muhammadan government, rented to the inhabitants 
at merely nominal rates as a set-off against the exorbitant assess¬ 
ment on the irrigated lands. The ordinary garden was divided 
into six classes of soil, which were oharged according to their 
relative value. 

In the Turaiyur Taluq the lands were classed as (1) karasal 
(black), (2) sheval (red), (3) manal (sand), and (4) kalar (soda), and 
were divided into nunjah, punjah and tottakil (garden). The nunjah 
was sub-divided into (1) ayen or actual nunjah, and (2) nunjah 
taram punjah (wet land cultivated with dry crops). Some villages 
paid nunjah panavarisai (or a nunjah rate for any crop grown). 

The punjah was divided into (1) tavasam, and (2) kanam, or 
grains of superior or inferior yield, and the former was again sub¬ 
divided into five different kinds. 

The garden land oonsisted of single and double crop, the -- 
former being assessed in some oases according to~four different 
kinds of produce, and in others according to eleven varieties of soil; 

■ while the latter was oharged at twenty-seven different rates, accord¬ 
ing to the produce grown. Again, these rates varied with the 
oondition of the cultivator, for the ulkudi, or resident ryot, paid full 
assessment, while the purakkudi, or stranger, paid three-quarters, 
and the mahijanam, Brdhman, paid hut one-half. 


(43) Settlement Report for FaBli 12GG, paragraph 10. 

' 25 
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Cbaptjb X. In Vdlikandapuram Taluq the land was classed as nunjah, 
Huron 1 an< ^ tottakal (garden), and in some village the nunjah 

PartY* rates were charged on the crops, and in others on the several 

-kinds of soil. The tax on the crop, or “ payirtirvah ” as it was 

called, was sub-divided into fifteen rates, each, of which was again 
divided into “ mudaladi, ” first crop, and “ tdladi, ” second crop. 
The punjah land was in some villages classed according to the 
soil, and in others according to the crop, which was suh-divided 
into “ kadir,” full crop, “ nmkkdlpayir,” three-quarters of a crop, 
and “ araipayir,” half a crop, which were respectively chargeable 
with six different rates of assessment. There were, besides, addi¬ 
tional rates for the different kinds of riee and tobacco. 

The garden land was divided into single and double crop, the 
former being chargeable with eleven, and the latter with seven 
different rates of assessment. 

In Ariyalur Taluq the soil was classed, as black'and sand, and 
divided into nunjah and punjah only. In some villages the tax 
was levied on the crop grown, and in others on four descriptions 
. of cultivation, viz., garden produce, “ kadir,” full crop; “ muikdl- 
payir,” three-quarters crop; and “ araipayir,” half crop; kadir 
being again sub-divided into three classes. In this taluq the 
resident ryot was charged with full tirvah, the Brdhman, the 
stranger, and sukavdsi (<>., a resident • hut not a pattdddi) with 
three-quarters, stranger with nine-sixteenths, and “ zeminddri 
kumbatam ” (zeminddr’s cultivation) eight-sixteenths. 

In Udaiydcpdlayam Taluq the soil was classed as black and 
sand, the former of which contained six and the latter seven sub¬ 
divisions. Nunjah and punjah paid alike, while garden was 
separately assessed. The resident ryot was charged full tax, the 
stranger, Brdhinan, and sukavdsi three-quarters, and others who 
held land on favourable terms hut nine-sixteenths. 44 

The relative values, however, of the several descriptions of soil 
| and crop varied in nearly every village to such an extent that 
v ‘ there were in the dry taluqs alone 899 different rates for unim- 
gated and 384 for irrigated lands. 45 
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CHAPTER XI. 

REVENUE HISTORY OB' TRICHINOPOLY, PART II. 



Thb survey of the Triehinopoly District was commenced in Fasli Chjjter xi. 
1264 (1854-55) By a party nnder Captain Priestly, and the settlement Eevenob 
by Mr. Puctle, then Deputy Director of Revenue Settlement, in 
Fasli 1268 (1858-1869). -i- ‘ 

Triehinopoly was one of the first districts into which the revised 
settlement was introduced, having been preceded in this respect by 
only the Manndrgudi and Chellambram Taluqs of South Arcot and 
the Western Delta of the Godavery District Partly for this reason, 
and partty because the several authorities to whose province it fell 
to criticise Mr. Puckle’s scheme toot widely divergent views as to 
the manner in which the district should be dealt with, and the rates 
of assessment that should be introduced, the revised settlement of 
this district has given rise to more disoussion than that of any other. 

It therefore appears advisable to insert here an analysis of this 
discussion, and a brief account of the results of the settlement as far 
os they have been ascertained up to this. 

On the 28th of October 1860 Mr. Puckle submitted his scheme 
for the revision of the assessment of the district to Mr. Newill, who 
was then the Director of Revenue Settlement. 1 At this time the 
district was divided into nine taluqs, of which Mr. Puckle classes 


(!) Deputy Director of Eeveaue Settlepient to Director, dated 28th October 1869. 
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CnAPTtR XL five, Yettukatti, Konid, Ldlgudi, Musiri and Manapparai as 
Hum nr* ^* tr ^ rain ^ am i or irrigated; and four, Turaiyur, Yffikandapuram, 
Paot'ii.' Ariyalur and Cdaiyarpiilaram as Kdddrambam, or upland. He 
remarks that, although Manapparai cannot he called an irrigated 
theDcputy taluq, yet it has been included in the Nir&rambam portion for 
Director of convenience of classification, as it is unlike all the Kdddrambam 
Settlement, taluqs, while in natural features and qualify of soil it resembles the 
propffidnga laads of Yettukatti and Kondd. As the maps and records 

•Iamm for relating to only four of the taluqs, TTdaiydrpdlayam, Ariyalur, 
the asSment Vdlikandapuram and Turaiyur, had been received when the Deputy 
of the district. Director’s scheme was drawn up, the survey areas could be made 
use of for those taluqs only, and the kamams’ measurements had to 
bo followed for the remaining taluqs. 

CIiMificatioD. The classification of the upland taluqs was commenced according 
to the following scale, which had been previously adopted for South 


Islands and other alluvial deposits 
Permanently improved lands and garden lands 

near village sites. .. 

Best regur mixed with vandal or sand 
Regur of ordinary quality .. .. 

Inferior regur mixed with bad ingrteents 

Best mnssab, rich in vandal. 

Good mnssab .. .. . 

Ordinary mussab .. .. .. .. 

Inferior mussab .. 

Best red earth 

Ordinary do. .. .... 

IVorst do. 

Bcgur and mussab not fit for tarams 5 and 9 

Sandy or stony lands . 

Pure sand or gravel. 


12 

13 

14 

15 


Experience, however, afterwards showed that there were no rich 
alluvial lands in Trichinopoly, and that the first exceptional series was 
not required. It was also found necessary to add a third sort to each 
of the third, fourth, and fifth classes to include a very poor description 
of hlack soil, peculiar to some of the taluqs in the district, which 
could not he fairly classified according to the previously existing scale. 
The ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth classes 
werestruok out as inapplicable to Trichinopoly. Eor Manapparai and 
the dry villages in the irrigated taluqs it was considered necessary 
to add an extra sort to each of the seventh and eighth classes to avoid 
over-estimating the valuo of an inferior desoription.of red soil that 
was found to abound in that part of the oountry, and was much 
mixed with saltpetre and other deleterious ingredients. The 
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following classification for both wet and dry land was eventually Chapter SI. 

adopted by Mr. Puekle for the northern taluqs and Manapparai, 

as we ll as for the dry villages of the four irrigated taluqs Part n.’ 



The following classification was adopted for the river-irrigated 
villages of Konad, Vettuiatti, Lalgudi and Musiri, the cultivable 
area of which is composed of black soil and river deposit :— 



The following rates, proposed by Mir. Puekle in consultation Commutation 
with the Director of Bevenue Settlement, as the commutation prices P nces - 
of the principal grains grown in the district, were eventually 
aecepted by both the Board of Bevenue and Government:— 



Paddy (Oryia sativa) .. ...... 8 Annas. 

Cholum (Sorghum vulgare) .12 „ 

Cumbu ( Soltsus spicattis ) .. .. .. 10 ,, 

" B4gi, {EUmim corocam) .. .. .. 10 „ 

’Vaxmu(PaspiiIumscroiimhlum) .. .. 6 „ 
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The grounds on which these rates were selected are given fully 
in Mr. Puokle’s report. 

The gross produce was ascertained by numerous experiments in 
the staple products of eaoh variety of soil, and the conclusions arrived 
at in the case of paddy were cheoked by a series of aooounts 
exhibiting the gross produce of every field in the wet villages of 
LUgudi and Musiri Taluqs from Fasfi 1244 to 1250. The yield of 
the principal dry grains, oholum, eumbu, rdgi and varagu was 
also ascertained by actual experiment. 

A deduction of 20 per cent, on aooount of unfavourable seasons 
was made from the gross produce of the principal dry grains, but it 
was considered unnecessary to provide for this contingency in the 
case of paddy, as the Government had sanctioned a remission for all 
wet crops that might perish through accident or failure of the 
requisite water-supply. “ The ryots,” Mr. Puckle remarks, “ ore so 
anxious to overrate the expense of cultivation that in some instances 
they represent themselves to be cultivating at a loss, and in few 
cases will they admit that the net produoe is piore than sufficient to 
meet the Government demand. In the items of ploughing and 
manuring, they assume that every field is repeatedly ploughed and 
highly manured, while, in practice, it is customary to thoroughly 
plough and manure but a small portion of each holdirig ; for the 
cultivating season is very limited, and the resources of a village are 
not sufficient to meet any sudden and greatly increased demand for 
labour. Consequently the greater portion of the land is simply 
turned over, with the plough two or three times, and the little 
manure procurable is trodden into but a small percentage of' the 
fields.” Mr. Puckle states that it was found impossible to frame 
an estimate of the cultivation expenses with any great degree of 
aeouracy, but that the tables drawn np by him were, be considered, 
tolerably correct, and exhibited a fair calculation of the gross and 
net produoe of each class of soil generally throughout the district. 

Mr. Puokle gives the following account of the various rates qf 
assessment that were to he found in the district previous to the 
introduction of the revised settlement. * If the different rates of. 
assessment in eaoh taluq of Trichinopoly be added together, their 
total sum amounts to no less than Bupees 3,741. These vary from 
25 Eupees to an anna and a half for irrigated, and from 22 Bupees 
to about one anna per acre for unirrigated land. They are not,’ '• 
however, graduated on any fixed scale, or classed according to any 
system whatsoever, hut appear to have been merely the arbitrary 
imposition of the persons to whom these taluqs were formerly 
rented out. In some villages of the upland taluqs, the assessment 
varies aooording to the nature of the soil, and in others according to • 
the crop produced. In some it is levied on boiti soil and crop, and in 
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others the whole of the dry lands are charged at one universal rate. cuuma XI. 

It thus frequently happens that thousands of .acres of good land 

are left uncultivated, owing to the inability of the ryots to pay the n.- 

tax peculiar to that locality, often as much as 5 Rupees; while, -— 

perhaps, in a village but a few miles distant, the very same sort 

of soil is charged at but 1 or 2 Rupees per aore. As might be 

expeoted, this state of things gives rise to frauds innumerable. 

The village officers, who are generally the principal land-owners, 
have the power of falsifying the accounts to almost any extent, 
with but a very small chance of detection.” 

The following statement, taken from Mr. Ruckle's report, shows 
the highest and lowest rates of assessment on wet, dry and garden 
lands in each taluq of the Trichinopoly District, before the intro¬ 
duction of the revised settlement:— 



| Wot. 

Dr* 



a 


ff 

as* 

ip 

>* 

as? 

K6aM ^dT 8 ' 

LUcudi & 

gL::: l §5 do ; 

Hit 

Sanappami' ram ... 

| 


IHj 

iii 

iiy 



I 


The following scale of money rates for wet and dry land was Proposed 
calculated ou an average struck between one-fourth the gross and 
half the net produoe of each variety of soil. “ These average values a«i»ssm»t. 
again,” Mr. Puokle states, “ nearly ooincide with 30 per Cent, of the 
gross produoe which represents the Government demand upcto the 
land. Both the first and last tarams are to be considered as 
exceptional, for, though they only include a small area of actual 
classification, they are nevertheless indispensable for the subsequent 
adjustment of the tarams of snoh lands as require their assessment 
to be raised or lowered, according to their grades of irrigation, or 
on aocount of advantages or disadvantages of situation with refer¬ 
ence to roads and market towns.” 

“ Upwards of two-thirds of the area of the dry lands is assessed 
at rates varying from 1 to 3 Rupees, and half of that of the wet 
lands at from Rupees 31 to 6 Rupees per aore. It was originally 
intended to take 8 Annas for dry and 2£ Rupees for wet as the 
. lowest rates, but the insertion of one still lower, in either case, was 
subsequently found necessary to allow of the reduction of a taram. 
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CKiPTHi XI. i n favour of certain lands south of the Cauvery, that oould not 
Kbvemue otherwise be equitably assessed even at the lowest ordinary rates.” 



Grouping of The following tables show the manner in which Mr. Puckle 
the Tillages. gj, 0 np e d the villages in the district. His reasons are fully given 
in his report, hut they are too lengthy to insert here. “ In forming 
these groups,” he says, “I have been assisted by tbe Ndttu- 
kamams a and other revenue officers of long experience, as well 
as by the most intelligent of the villagers themselves, who are 
universally well acquainted with the relative value of each of the 
groups of villages into which they have been accustomed to sub¬ 
divide the country in their immediate neighbourhood. They seem 
also to be well aware of the advantages that each group may 
happen to possess in its irrigation, vicinity to market-towns, or 
productive power of the land; and, as I have had the opportunity 
of acquiring considerable looal experience, and aon personally well 
acquainted; with the situation, requirements, and advantages or 
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’ disadvantages of each group, I feel confident that the relative value 0™™ XI. 
assigned to each is as nearly correct as it is possible to be without 
drawing minute distinctions, and thus multiplying the number of n .’ 
the groups to an inconvenient extent.” 


Grouping of the Villages. 
.Wet. 



Namier of Villagos. [ 

Group. 

toup 4 

<£oup. 

Fourth 

Group. 

(S,up. 

Vettufcatti !! 

L&lgudi .. *. .. ■ 


| 



32 

Total .. 

27 

245 

- 4 - 

421 

.1.0 


Dky. 



Nr 

mlor of Villagos. | 

Xalu 58 . 

Vink 

t?o“ d 

Gi“. 

Vettukattd.. . 

Mulri . 

1 

ll? 

68 

Total .. . 

847 

181 

231 


Mr. Puckle remarks that the settlement operations had tended Financial 
rather to revise than to reduoe the existing rates of assessment, 
for that, although all those for unirrigated land above Rupees settiemont. 
3-8-0 and those for irrigated above 8. Rupees had been reduced to 
•'those maximum rates, yet, on the other hand, the assessment had 
been raised in many oases where the land paid but a nominal tax. 

“ This was however unavoidable as the revenue system of the 
■ distriot is, with some modifications, that of the Muhammadan 
government, and the vaiying and arbitrary taxation of tho former 
■renters of these taluqs is still retained up to the present time. 

' In TJdaiyirpdlayam the wet and dry lands, previous to Fasli 
26 
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Chapiib XI. 1264, have always been charged alike, and though the dry rates 
EBvmror were theu reduced, no alteration was made in those for wet lands. 
Pam II.’ The new classification has therefore slightly raised the' assessment 

- in the first-class wet lands, but has lowered it in all other parts of 

the taluq. In Ariyalur and Ydlikandapuram it has been lowered, 
but in Turaiyur there is hardly any alteration. The assessment on 
dry land lias been reduced in every taluq.” Mr. Puokle was of 
opinion that the total loss of land revenue for the entire district, 
consequent on the revision of assessment, would not he more than 
50,000 Rupees. “To this must he added 67,478 Rupees, the 
amount of the collections on account of Katbi-sibm and grazing- 
tax, thus making the total remission about lj lakhs of Rupees. 
As a set-off against this reduction there is, in the four northern 
taluqs, 220,232 acres of cultivable waste, assessed at 3,12,387 
Rupees, much of which will, no doubt, be taken up now that it 
can he obtained upon easy terms. 

The greater portion of the agricultural community will greatly 
benefit by the revision of assessment, and be induoedto extend their 
cultivation, while in the exceptional cases, where a merely nominal 
tax has been raised by the classification, it is optional .to the ryots 
to pay the assessment or to give a r4zindm4h for such portion of 
their land as they find themselves unable to cultivate.” 

Remarks of In his letter 8 sending on Mr. Puckle’s scheme to the Board of 
Mr. Nowill proposed considerable alterations in it. Of 
m Puokle™ these, the most important was in the grouping of the villages, for 
scheme. which he suggested the following arrangement 
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It will be remarked that the effect of this alteration was to Chame: 
move a large number of the villages in the district into a group 
higher than that assigned to them by Mr. Puokle. Sixty-seven PAItT 
Villages in Konfd and sixteen in Vettukatti were advanced from, the 
second to the first wet group. The third dry group was abolished 
altogether, 222 of the villages in it being put in the second group, 
and the remaining nine in the first. The 181 villages placed by 
Mr. Puckle in the seoond group were all moved into the first. 


Mr. Newill aeoepted Mr. Puckle’s commutation prices, and 
proposed the following scale of money rates 



Trichinopoly somewhat higher than those in the newly-settled 
taluqs in South Arcot for the following reason: “ The Chellambram 
Taluq is irrigated by the lower aniout on the Ooleroon branch 
after a supply is taken off from the Oauvery by the upper anicut 
for the Triohinopoly Taluq, and altogether the irrigation is bottor 
in the latter, while the great Trichinopoly morkot also plaoes tho 
neighbourhood on a more favourable footing.” Tho Director 
proposed to assess the dry landB lower than it was intended to do in 
Godavery, as the inferiority of the soil in Trichinopoly and other 
local oiroumstanoes called for a difference. 
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This statement shows that, if the ryots continued to keep in 
their pattfe all the land held by them before the settlement, and 
paid the new rates on it, the revenue would he increased by Rupees 
49,786. Mr. Newill, however, pointed out that it was not to be 
expected that all the land then claimed but not paid for, or assessed • 
at a merely nominal rate, would be retained by the cultivators when 
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the new rates were imposed on it, and that, if the proposed rates Ohapthi XI. 
were levied on no greater extent of land than that actually paid for R*vmnra 
in Fasti 1268, there would be a deficiency of Rupees 137,000. Mr. p™r°n.’ 

iWill, however, was of opinion that this was not a fair index of - 

the probable results for the following reasons. First of all there 
was in places a considerable extent of concealed cultivation, which 
would be brought to account; in the next place, tracts of land, the 
assessment on whioh had been prohibitory from its arbitrary and 
excessive character, would be readily taken up under the now 
settlement; and lastly, some portion at least of the lands to which 
the ryots then retained a claim by payment of merely nominal 
. rates, would continue to be held hy them on the regular assessment. 

“ The immediate results of the new settlerfient will thus,” Mr. 

Newill remarks, “ depend upon the ryotB on its introduction, and any 
- calculation of the extent to which they will hold the lands in question 
can only be in a measure conjectural. But there is a prospect of the 
full standard being reached at an early period, while there are further 
ample resources for the increase of revenue by the extension of 

Mr. Newill observes that Mr. Puokle had estimated that the 
settlement, as proposed hy him, would result in a decrease of about 
half A lakh of rupees, and then points out that, if the Katlai-sihm, 

Or fees to village servants, amounting to about 70,000 Rupees, was 
given up, as weE as the grazing-tax, the total reduction of assessment 
would ho about one and a quarter lakhs of rupees. In order to 
prevent the loss of revenue consequent on the introduction of the 
revised settlement being so great, he therefore proposed a settlement 
by which there wordd be an inorease of 50,000 Rupees. Against 
this increase, however, he points out that there would be a loss of 
Rupees 6,800 on aooount of Katlai-sihm, and about 7,000 on account 
of grazing-tax. The aotualdefioienoy would therefore be about 19,000 
Rupees. He was of opinion that, possibly, in the first year there 
might he .a further falling off of 50,000 Rupees or 60,000 Rupees, 
but had no doubt that the sweeping away of the many impediments 
to the extension of cultivation that then existed, and the fixing of 
the assessment on a sound footing, would afford so great a stimulus 
to the extension of agricultural operations, that eventually there 
would be no loss of revenue. 

The Board of Revenue 4 in reviewing these papers, commenced Oritioism 
hy observing that Mr. NewiH’s report was so meagre and unsatis- 
factory on many points that, before they submitted it to Govern- Revenue on 
ment, they were- compelled to oaU on him for further and fuller ^p^X. 11 '" 
information. 

They then proceed to critioise his scheme. They remark that 
.the revenue history of Trichinopoly shows that from the first the 

(4) Proceedings of the Board of Revcnno, No. 6,989, dated 1st November 1861. 
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Chapter XI. land assessment was too high, and marked -with extraordinary 
Revenue anomalies, and that the consequence was that large portions of the 
S rsT0 ??’ distriot, np till lately, had remained unoccupied. It therefore 
PaktXI. ed to tllem tiat it required in a peculiar degree to he dealt 

with in a liberal spirit, whereas Mr. Newill had treated it with less 
consideration than other districts more favourably situated. As an 
instance of this, it is pointed out that only two classes were proposed 
for dry lands, and that the Direotor had placed almost all the villages 
in the first group, including thirty-three villages in Manapparai 
Taluq, the soil of which had been described as being of the poorest 
description. It is also remarked that, although Mr. Newill had 
stated that his classification of the lands differed from Mr. Puokle’s, 
yet he had not explained in what the difference consisted, or on 
which it was grounded. 

The Board proceed to observe that the Direotor had stated that, 
in forming his calculations, one-fifth had been deducted from the 
gross produce of dry lands for vicissitudes of season; butthat, in the 
case of wet lands, no allowance had been made, as the vicissitudes 
of the season were created or influenced by the nature of the lrnga- 
' tion, and that this had been provided for in the classification of the 
villages. The Board remark that in South Arcot a deduction of 
from 15 to 26 per cent, of the gross produoe had been allowed to 
cover losses from the season in both wet and dry lands ordinarily 
situated, and a still further deduction on inferiorly irrigated lands; 
and that in the fertile alluvial lands of the Glodavery Delta a 
deduction of T? per cent, had been allowed. Mr. Newill was 
directed to explain his reasons for treating Triehinopoly differently 
from these districts, and to show how the wet lands were provided 
for in the classification of villages, and on what grounds 20 per cent, 
was considered a sufficient deduction on dry lands. 

It was then pointed that in the western taluqs of the Glodavery 
Delta the highest ordinary combined punjah and water-rate was 
8 Rupees an aore. In the settled taluqs of South Arcot it was 
8| Rupees, while in Triehinopoly 9 Rupees had been fixed as the 
highest assessment for the first rate of a first-class village, and 
8J Rupees for the first rate of a seoond-dass village. The Board 
observed that the Glodavery delta and the Manndrgudi and 
Chellambram Taluqs in South Arcot possessed greater advantages 
than the irrigated portions of Triohinopoly, both in respect; of 
fertility of soil and proximity to good markets. They remarked 
that it was diffionlt to understand on what principle Mr. Newill 1 

had fixed the rates of assessment on wet lands so high, and pointed 

ont that the then Aoting Collector of the distriot, Mr. MoDonell, 
considered that these rates were excessive, and that a recorded 
opinion of Mr. Bird, who was for many years Colleotor of Trichino- • 
poly, showed that he,-too, held the same view. The following 
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statement made by Mr. Puckle in bis report on the settlement was Chamee XI. 

then quoted in corroboration of the statement that the irrigated 

portions of Triohinopoly were not as favourably situated as the j AM . n. 

taluqs in South Arcot already mentioned. “ The river-irrigated 

lands of Triohinopoly are peculiarly situated, being immediately 

contiguous to the great rice-producing country of Tanjore, and far 

distant from any seaport, or, excepting Triehinopoly itself, from any 

large market town. The ryots have not the moans of exporting 

their surplus grain to any considerable extent, and a comparison of 

the advantages of situation of the irrigated taluqs of Triohinopoly 

and those of South Arcot is deoidedly in favour of the latter.” 

The Board then direct the Direotor to reconsider his classifica¬ 
tion of the irrigated lands, with a view to the rates being modified 
and reduced. They further remark that they considered that 
Mr. Newill’s dry rates were too high, if the discontinuance of the 
practice of granting remissions was contemplated. Taking into 
consideration “ the great vioissitudes of the seasons, the total failure 
of the rains, or the lateness at whioh they fall, the repeated blights 
and other accidents to which dry cultivation is exposed, the heavy 
expenses to which the ryots are subjected in cultivating their lands 
sometimes three and four times a season, the poverty of the soil and 
the necessity which consequently arises for fallows,” they arrived at 
the conclusion that 25 per cent, of the gross produce would be a 
sufficient demand from ordinary dry lands. The Director was, 
therefore, ordered to reconsider this point, and, if neoessary, reduce 
his assessment on dry lands. 

In his reply’ to these proceedings, Mr. Newill remarked that Mr. No-mll'e 
the Board’s main objection to the settlement proposed by him oi 

appeared to be that it had been pitched at too high a standard, the Board, 
especially when compared with that fixed for the settled taluqs in 
South Arcot. He however pointed out that, if the average assess¬ 
ment on wet and dry lands in Triohinopoly and those taluqs in 
South Arcot was taken, it would be found that there was a difference 
of 6 Annas on wet lands and 8J Annas on dry in favour of Triohino¬ 
poly. He then added that it should be borne in mind that, pending 
the introduction of the settlement, reductions of assessment had 
been made in the Kdddrambam taluqs of Triohinopoly, which had 
lowered the land revenue from 15| lakhs of Rupees to 12J lakhs, 
while his settlement would reduce it by about 137,000 Rupees more, 
or 4$lakhs below what it stood at a few years previously. It there¬ 
fore appeared to him tha,t the district had been dealt with in a 
sufficiently liberal spirit. 

Mr. Newill then proceeded to give his reasons for altering the 
Deputy Director’s grouping. “ Mr. Puckle,” he remarks, “ says that 


(5) Director of ReTonue Settlement to Board, No. 101, of the 29th January 1802. 
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t. the villages in Kondd and Yettukatti, placed by him in the second 
group, are little inferior to those of the first group, and that the 
lands are very rioh and the crops produced excellent. ' Neverthe¬ 
less he proposed for the second group of villages in these taluqs 
a reduction of half a taram. The remedy for this inconsistency 
was, therefore, applied in merging the second group into the first, 
and, even after doing this, there is a decrease of about 17,000 
Rupees' and 13,000 Rupees in the first group of the two taluqs. 
On a general view of the case, the distinction of three dry groups 
appeared uncalled for, and the principle was adopted of throwing 
all villages under ordinary circumstances into one general group, 
reserving a second group for those with any marked disadvan¬ 
tages. There may be minor distinctions such as do not warrant the 
reduction of a whole taram, but it is unnecessary to multiply the 
rates so as to provide for such small differences.” 

The Director therefore proposed to transfer thirty-nine villages 
in tho Ariyalur Taluq into the first group, remarking that this would 
only place the taluq on the same footing as Mr. Puokle had put 
TJdaiyarpilayom, and that he knew no reason why. they should be 
treated differently. Even with this modification, there would be 
a reduction of Rupees 15,000 or 13 per cent, in the dry assessment 
for Ariyalur Taluq. He further proposed to move all the villages 
in Yffikandapuram into the first group, as there appeared to him to 
be no sufficient ground for putting them into a lower group than 
the adjacent taluqs. The result of the settlement proposed by the 
Director for these villages would therefore be to reduce the assess¬ 
ment by 14,000 Rupees, or 12 per cent., against a reduction of 
27,000, or 46 per cent., according to Mr. Ruckle’s scheme. In 
reply to the objection raised by the Board to the thirty-three 
villages in Manapparai being put in the first group, Mr. Newill 
stated that they were so placed by Mr. Puokle, and remarked that the 
soil was doubtless poor, but that this was met in the classification, 
and that they were not considered to he in so unfavourable oiroum- 
stances as to warrant their transfer to the second group. • 

The Board had asked on what grounds 20 per cent, was con¬ 
sidered a sufficient deduction on dry lands for vicissitudes of seasons. 
To this Mr. Newill replied that the; conclusion. was necessarily 
arrived at on general considerations, and could not be supported by 
definite calculations showing any fixed proportion as the average, 
extent of failure of produce. In Ohellambram Taluq, in South 
Aroot, 25 per cent, had been allowed on this account, but the dry 
land there was limited in extent and the district of Triehinopoly 
was considered generally. The survey also in Triehinopoly included 
within the fields a smaller extent of .unproductive portions of land 
than they.did elsewhere, provision having been made for marking' 
off in. separate lots all channels, &e., of a certain size.. 
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Mr. Newill then replies to the remarks made by the Board Chapter XI. 
contrasting the maximum wet rate in Trichinopoly with that 
introduced’in Godavery and South Arcot. He observes that a p^°n.’ 

comparison of the maximum rates is not a proper index of the - 

relative bearing of the assessment. It was only on some excep- ~ 
tional land in Trichinopoly that a rate higher than that introduced 
in South Arcot was imposed. In Godavery the maximum rate 
was the “ dry assessment plus the universal water-rate, which latter 
necessarily treats both good and bad soils alike, and obviously creates 
a lower maximum than is derived by the process of forming regular 
wet rates.” 

As regards the objection taken to a 9 Bupees rate having been 
proposed for Trichinopoly, while 84 Bupees was the highest 
introduced into the settled taluqs in South Arcot, the Director stated 
that he believed that there were lands in Triohinopoly more produc¬ 
tive th an anything to be found in these taluqs. Some of these were 
then paying 22 Bupees per acre, and he therefore considered that, 
if rates of 84 Bupees and 9 Bupees were levied on them, they 
would not be burdensome. He then went into some particulars to 
prove that the assessment on river-irrigated land in South Arcot 
was really lower than that proposed for Trichinopoly, but, as he 
had been directed by the Board to reduce his rates, he eventually 
proposed the following scale:— 



- The financial effect of this modification of the rates would be, 
Mr. Newill stated, a reduction of Bupoos 40,450, or 12 per cent., 
below his original proposal for the four irrigated taluqs, and 31,428, 
or 9 per cent., below Mr. Puckle’s estimate. The Director’s former 
proposal involved a loss of Bupees 1,37,272 on the total assessment 
_ of the district. This sum would now be raised to 17,77,722, and, if 
Mr. Puckle’s scheme of grouping was accepted in preference to 
Mr. NewiU’s, to a little over two lakhs. 

The Board had remarked that the dry rates proposed were too 
high, and had suggested that they should be fixed at 25 per cent, of 
the gross produce. Mr. Newill pointed out that this would be a 
•fundamental change in the basis of the settlement, and that the 
Secretary of State had decided that the assessment should not he 
27 
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Chaptkb xi. based on any proportion of the gross produce, but on the net 
RBv«mjB produce. He then gave some further reasons for considering that 
Part il the dry rates should not be reduced. > 

Proceedings The Board of Revenue, 0 in submitting to Government the 
oi the Board Director’s proposal for a revised settlement of the Trichinopoly 
fche'proposalfl District, considered Hr. Newill’s answers to the oritioisms passed 
for a revised by them on his first report at some length, and eventually arrived 
Government? the conclusion that Mr. Puokle’s grouping for wet and dry 
villages, and his rates for dry lands and Mr. Newill’s revised rates 
for wet lands should he adopted, on the distinct understanding 
that the village-oess and road-tax were included in the land-tax 
thus assessed. Before however the proceedings embodying these 
views ware sent on to Government, a letter from Mr. Master, the 
Acting Director of Revenue Settlement, enclosing another letter 
from Mr. Puokle, was received, which caused the Board to append 
certain paragraphs to these proceedings, modifying them to a 
certain extent. 

In the letter 7 just mentioned, Mr. Puokle brought to notice 
that the new survey had resulted in a much greater increase of 
area than had been anticipated, and gave it as his opinion that the 
lesult of the introduction of the survey measurements, and the 
revised assessment, would have the effect of increasing the revenue 
derived from the district by about a lakh of rupees instead of 
reducing it, as it had been expected would he the result. On this 
Mr. Master remarked 8 that, prima, fade, the mere fact of the area 
proving larger than was supposed, was no reason for interfering 
with the rates per acre, if the calculations by which they had been 
arrived at were oorreot and fair; hut that, sinoe it was generally 
admitted that the Trichinopoly District was too heavily assessed 
and needed relief, the circumstance that the new rates would, 
instead of affording the relief, actually inorease the burden of 
taxation, demanded that these rates would not be adopted without 
careful consideration. 


Mr. Puokle, in his letter to the Director, had remarked that 
the precise financial results of the new assessment oould not he 
ascertained until a register had been prepared for every village, 
exhibiting the area and assessment of every individual field, and 
had proposed that, to enable Government to have before them an 
accurate estimate of the probable financial result of the introduc¬ 
tion of the new assessment, village registers should he prepared 
with every column complete, except that the proposed rates should 


(6) . Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, No. 2,234, of the 5th April 1862. 

(7) Deputy Director of Revenue Settlement to Officiating Director* No. 8, of 3rd, 

(8) Director of Revenue Settlement ,to Board, No. 154-36 


6, of 7th April 1862. 
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be entered in pencil only, so that they might be altered if neces- Chapter XI. 

sary. Mr. Master pointed out, in modification of this plan, that 

the fin'anoial results of the settlement might be calculated, as soon pAn T °jl.’ 

as the survey areas were received, by taking the gross area coming - 

under each class and sort from the abstract appended to the classi¬ 
fication accounts, and calculating the assessment on them without 
ascertaining that on eaoh field. To this the Board of Revenue 
agreed, and directed that, as soon as the survey areas were available, 
village .area statements should be prepared, showing the financial 
results according to Mr.- Puckle’s original rates, Mr. Nswill's 
modified rates, and again according to these rates reduced ten and 
twenty per cent. “ The Government,” it is remarked, “will then 
be in a position to determine with more safety and satisfaction 
what assessment shall be imposed.” 9 

Before these proceedings were disposed of by Government 
another very important question connected with the revised assess¬ 
ment came before the Board. In a letter 10 to the Director of 
Revenue Settlement, Mr. Puckle proposed that the oharge for . 
second-crop should he altogether abolished. He was of opinion -- 
that, in consequence of the excess of area brought to light by tbe 
survey, which would have to he charged for in future, and. the 
numerous instances in which the nominal rates hitherto paid would 
he raised, it was very doubtful if tbe existing charge on the river- 
irrigated lands would be materially reduced by the introduction of 
the new settlement, unless some relief, such as that proposed by 
him, was granted. Mr. Master, in sending on this proposal to the 
Board, 11 did not support it, as it appeared to him to be question¬ 
able whether, instead of attempting to oorreet rates confessedly too 
high by aboli shi ng a separate and distinct item of assessment, the 
proper course would not he to reduce the rates themselves to. the , 

necessary limit. Mr. Puckle had urged that, as long as the seoond- 
crop oharge existed, vexatious interference with the agricultural 
operations of the ryots would he unavoidable ; hut Mr. Master was 
of opinion that this objection would not hold good if a consolidated 
double-crop assessment was adopted, as Mr. Newill had proposed. 

The Board of Revenue, in forwarding these letters to Government 
in continuation of their previous proceedings regarding the new 
settlement proposed for Triohinopoly District, made the following 
< remarks 12 


(9) Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, No. 2,234, of the 6th April 1862, 
paragraph 69. 

(10) Deputy Director of Revenue Settlement to Director, No. 30, of 6th June 
1862. 

. (11) Director, of Revenue Settlement to Board, No. 825-54, of 20th Juno 1862, 

(12) Proceedings of Board of Revenue, No. 4,063, of tho 18th July 1802, 



in his objections to a distinct charge for a second crop, as tending to 
perpetuate uncertainty and most mischievous interference, while it 
checks enterprise and enoourages fraud; but Mr. Puokle’s proposal is 
in fact to relieve land possessing superior advantages of irrigation at 
the expense of those less favourably circumstanced, for, if land, 
ordinarily capable of producing two crops cannot bear a consolidated 
rate, one-third higher than that oharged on single-orop land, it can 
scarcely admit of doubt that the basis of that assessment on the 
donhle-crop land, viz., the rate for single-crop land of the same class, 
must he too heavy. 

“The Board cannot support Mr. Puclde’s proposal to take no 
account of second crops in assessing the Government demand on the 
land. They adhere to the views they have already expressed in favour 
of a consolidated assessment on double-crop land in lieu of a distinctive 
charge for a second crop, and they do not doubt that when.the basis 
of tho whole, the assessment for the first crop, which forms the 
whole charge on single-crop land, has been reduced to a fair and 
reasonable rate, the addition of one-third of that rate in the case of 
river-irrigated double-orop lands, and of one-fourth in that of similar 
tank lands and lands in the upland talmjs, to form the consolidated 
rate, will not result in producing a burdensome assessment, or one 
which the ryot will not willingly accept. 

“The Board would lay it down, as a principle to he invariably and 
liberally applied, that no land which cannot safely bear a consolidated 
double-crop rate from its., advantages of position and means of 
irrigation of a permanent character-, should, under any ciroumstances, 
be charged for a second crop.” 


deteSe” 4 ® 0T6nlinent “ G-0> No. 1,692, R.D., of the 8th August 

nottojws 1862, decided not to pass orders on the proposed settlement until 
orders on these the receipt of the statements whioh the Board had, on Mr. Puckle’s 
tin the receipt suggestion, directed should be prepared, shewing the financial 
mSL resultB of revis6d cessment calculated on the new survey 


Director. On the 28th of the following November, Mr. Pucile reported 1 * 

* *° tlae Direotor of Revemie Settlement on the financial results of 
theroimrod S1110 new settlement, forwarding at the same time the statements 
information; that had been called for by the Board of Revenue. The Deputy 
Director had been instructed to prepare accounts showing the 
effect of introducing his own original rates; these,: as altered by 
Mr. Newill, and also as reduced 10 and 20 per oent. The financial 
. results of these several rates are given in the enclosures to 


(13) Deputy Director of Revenue Settlement to Director, dated 28tii November' 
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Mr. Buckle's report, but be did not recommend that any of them 
should he introduced, but that, in their stead, the rates originally 
proposed by him, reduoed by 13 per oent. for irrigated and 11 per 
cent, for unirrigated lands, should be adopted for the following 
reasons. He remarks that Mr. Newill’s modification of his rates 
had reduoed the assessment proposed by him by 6 and 14 per oent. 
on the first and second irrigated groups respectively, but had made 
no corresponding reduction either in the ease of the three remaining 
irrigated groups or of the dry lands in the district. As these 
clearly demanded as muoh consideration as the rich villages in the 
valley of the Cauveiy, Mr. Puokle reverted to the rates originally 
proposed by him, reducing them by 13 per oent. in irrigated and 
11 per oent. in dry lands as a set-off against the unprofitable area 
that must be fairly allowed for and yet could not be deducted 
from each field. The Board had directed that 10 per oent. should 
be deduoted in all measurement of cultivated areas for unfruitful 
or barren land, but, as a reduction at this rate would have oaused 
uneven fractions of rupees and annas in every taram, Mr. P-uckle 
proposed to modify it as just stated. The rates finally proposed 
■ by the Deputy Director are shown in the following table:— 



Mr. Puokle remarks that, although 8 Rupees was given in his 
list as the highest assessment to be levied on any single crop in 
' the distriot, yet it was not intended that this rate should he levied 
anywhere. It was inoluded in the classification merely to egress 
the money-value of the 2—1 in the teohnical language of the Settle¬ 
ment Department. As, however, there was none of this 2—1, or 
permanently-improved wet land, in either the first or second groups, 
Rupees 7, the rate proposed for the second taram, first group, would 
be the highest actually levied for a single crop and Rupees 9-6-0 
for a permanent double-crop land. Purther, even this moderate 
. rate would he quite exceptional, as the great hulk of the area assessed 
as permanent double orop fell into the third and fourth tarams 
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Chactbe XI. and would therefore he charged for at from S Bupees to 8 Bupees 
H*lro™ 1,61 acre ™ *^ u ’ ee g MU P s > a * even lo'wsr rates in the two 

Piur II.’ remaining ones. 

The Deputy Director’s report related to only seven of the nine 
taluqs into which the distriot was then divided, as the necessary 
statements for Udaiyarpfflayam and Ariyalur had not been 
completely prepared when it was submitted. The land-revenue 
of these seven taluqs for the previous year was 11J lakhs. Of this 
amount 6,15,614 Bupees had been paid for irrigated and 5,21,203 
Bupees for unirrigated land. Mr. Buckle calculated that the remis¬ 
sion proposed by him would be altogether 2,16,550 Bupees, of 
whioh 77,237 Bupees would be the amount reduced on wet land 
and 1,39,313 Bupees on dry. 

The following are the most important points connected with the. 
mode of registering lands adopted by the Settlement Department 
in Trichinopoly as given by Mr. Puckle:— 

I. The entire cultivation area of the district was divided into 
v- irrigated and dry, instead of irrigated, dry, and gardeif as 

it had been up till then. 

II. All lands supplied by Government water direct from rivers, 
tanks, or channels or by picottah labor from Government 
wells or other sources of supply yielding sufficient water for 
the production of wet crops were registered as irrigated. 

III. Irrigated lands possessing a twofold souroe of supply, suoh as 

a tank and a well, a river-ohamnel .and a tank, &o., were 
entered as permanently-improved. 

TV. Lands entirely dependent upon local rainfall or irrigated, by 
private wells and tanks or from Government wells that 
yielded enough water to raise only dry grains or vegetables 
were registered as dry. 

Y. No lands were entered as permanently improved unless they 
had some means of irrigation. Fields irrigated by baling 
were, as a general rule, registered as wet, but in some 
localities where the water-supply was sufficient to, produce 
only a dry crop they were entered as permanently-improved 
dry. 

VI. Topes irrigated with Government water were entered as wet, 
but those not thus irrigated as dry according to the olassi- • 
fled value of the soil. Topes planted under the rules of ' 
1848 were classed as dry. ' 

Up to the time of the introduction of the settlement it had been 
the oustom to enter all lands held in common by the villagers 
rateably in undivided patt&s. Thus fifty men might have shares in ■ 
a plot of land not ten aores in extent whioh was not divided into 
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fields but cultivated in oommon, the produce being divided by * 
mutual agreement. One man might get one-third of theproduoe and 
another one-fiftieth, but, whatever was the amount of the share 
received, a proportionate extent of the oommon land was entered 
in each holder’s pattd. Mr. Puokle proposed to abolish this system 
and issue but one samudayam pattd, with the names of all the 
shareholders, to the headman of the village, leaving the value of the 
several shares and the amount of assessment due by individuals to 
be apportioned among them by themselves. 

As regards the question of imposition of a consolidated oess as 
assessment for a second crop, Mr. Puckle stated that, as the Board 
had required that this oess should be fixed on only such lands as 
were likely to produce a second crop in ordinary seasons with 
almost perfect certainty, he had prepared lists of all fields culti¬ 
vated with a seoond crop during three consecutive faslis, and 
after striking out first those irrigated solely by pioottah labor; 
secondly, those which formed but fractional parts of a survey 
block; and, thirdly, those that were so exceptional that the second- 
crop assessment of the village in which they w'ere situated would 
be less than 10 Rupees per annum, he had finally entered as perma¬ 
nent double crop only suoh a portion of the remainder as had 
borne a double crop at least twioe during three successive seasons. 
Besides the area thus assessed as permanent double crop, there were 
many fields irrigated by pieottah labor that sometimes yielded a 
second crop of paddy, but more frequently one of dry grains or 
garden-produce. These Mr. Puckle excluded from the imposition 
of the consolidated cess, in consideration of the expense inourred in 
raising water, and the consequent disadvantage that their owners 
labored under in comparison with those more fortunate ryots who 
drew their water-supply direct from a tank or river-channel. He 
left it for the Board to decide, whether those lands whioh had not 
been classed as permanent double crop, but whioh nevertheless 
yielded .an occasional second erop, should continue to be charged 
seoond-orop assessment. He however remarked that, if it should bo 
deemed inexpedient to sacrifice a certain source of revenue by 
exempting from all extra charge suoh lands as produoed an occa¬ 
sional seoond orop, he begged to suggest that, instead of retaining 
the existing method of taxation on even a portion of the irrigated 

• lands', it might be preferable to increase the area of permanent 
double orop by including all lands thus cultivated in the previous 
year rather than oontinue the imposition of a fluctuating charge, 
which would not only involve the annual alteration or renewal of a 
■considerable percentage of the pattds, but would also expose the 

• ryots to a continuance of the existing system of vexatious inter¬ 
ference on the part of the revenue subordinates, which he believed 
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Ohaftbr XI. to be a far greater evil than any slight over-assessment in indi- 
Hh'tmi™ oases ’ w ^ ere a second crop might be. charged for, though 

Part°ii ’ it could not be invariably produced. 


As regards the financial results of the introduction of the new 
settlement, Mr. Puokle stated that the reduction that he had 
proposed in the assessment of the seven taluqs then reported on 
amounted to 3,04,330 Rupees. Asa set-off, however,'against 
this reduction, there were in the district 309,207 acres of 
cultivable waste assessed at 2,18,602 Rupees, and he expected 
that a large extent of this land would be taken upas soon as the 
proposed light assessment was introduced. The application of the 
new rates to.the two taluqs, Ariyalur and Udaiydrpfilayain, not 
reported on in this letter, would, it was estimated by Mr. Puolde,'. 
.effect a further reduction of about 60,000 Rupees. The available 
sources of revenue in these taluqs were, however, 130,000 acres of 
cultivable waste not then assessed, but which at the low rate of 
8 Anaas an acre would, it was calculated, yield a revenue of Rupees 
65,000, and large traots of jungle which had not been surveyed, 

hut whioh, Mr. Puokle considered, would no doubt be cleared and 
cultivated at no very distant period. 


E Mr. R. E. Master, the Direotor of Revenue Settlement, in 
,r > forwarding this report to the Board of Revenue, 1 * observed that it 
, appeared to him to he an objectionable feature in the scale of rates 
18 for irrigated lands proposed by Mr. Puokle, that 7 Rupees would 
become the maximum rate for the best lands watered by the 
Cauvexy, whereas in the adjoining district of South Aroot the 
maximum was Rupees 8-8-0, and land similar in quality and not 
superior m point of irrigation was assessed at Rupees 7-8-0. He 
therefore proposed to raise the rates to a slight degree in the first 
group As regards the dry assessment, he pointed out that 
Mr. Puokle had proposed to reduce the rates originally recom¬ 
mended by him in the same manner as he had reduced the wet 
rates, so that the loss of revenue under this head would be 1,39,313 
Rupees instead of Rupees 80,882 as at first expeoted. Mr. Master 
calculated that, if the altered fates were introduced, only 5 per rent. ' 
of the entire dry area would be assessed at a higher rate than Rupees 
1-12-0, that 19 per cent, would be charged Rupees 1-12-0 or Rupees 
1-8-0, and that 37 per ceut. would come under the six-anna rate, the 
average rate being Annas 14-6 on cultivated dry land and Annas 10-8 ' 

on waste. As this appeared to him to he a very low average, and as 

tiie adoption of the rates originally proposed would give relief to the 
ryots to the extent of 15 per cent., he proposed to revert to them. . 


^a^Pirector Of Revenue Settlement to Board, No. 1,558-87, of.the 31et Deeem. - 
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The Board of Revenue, in reviewing these letters and submit- Chattbe XI. 
ting the proposed settlement for the orders of Government, made 
the following remarks on it. 15 The circumstances of the district n’ 
are stated to be as follows:—“ An inland position, a shallow and —- 

domparatively poor soil, indifferent irrigation even as regards the 0 f t^f Board 
Cauvery-irrigated land, a limited and very fluctuating market °* n j? ven ™ 
and a barbarous revenue system under which the taxation iB based tiop^pors 
on the crop and varies with every change of cultivation and with conMotedwith 
the caste and even the residenoe of the ryot. It is essentially an sottlomont t or 
unirrigated distriot, nine-tenths of its lands being under dry grain 
cultivation, and 52 per cent, of the oulturable area consisting of the WOTOmra<m • 
poorest clay and gravelly soils of the Karnatic. The channels from 
the Cauvery upper anicut are at so high a level that only when the 
river is in tolerable flood does the water run down them, and much 
labor and expense is incurred by the ryots in forming korambus, 
or mud dams, to divert the stream into the channel. The irrigated 
cultivation iB very generally dependent on picottah and well irriga¬ 
tion ; the population are industrious but poor; emigration has thinned 
the number of agricultural laborers ; in a word, the distriot is one 
that eminently needs relief although its present state is. improved 
and improving. Under a moderate though fair settlement of the 
land-tax, the Board are sanguine that it will rapidly progress.” 

The Board go on to observe that they believed that the revision 
that had. been made of the rates had resulted in proposals which 
might safely be adopted with advantage to all concerned as calcu¬ 
lated to attain the end in view, namely, that the assessment should, 
be fixed and so moderate as to render remissions unnecessary,' '' 
exoept in years of gre'aTand extraordinary drought. 

After a conference with the Director and Deputy Director of 
Revenue Settlement and the then Colleotor of the distriot, the Board 
proposed the following rates, which it was stated had the entire 
approval of these'officers, and would, it was believed, be acceptable 
to the people and ultimately advantageous to the interests of the 
State. 


Irrigated per Acre for a Single Crop. 



(15) Proceedings of the Board of tteyenuo, No. 1,270, of 3rd March 1803. 
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Chattrb XI. Bor lands classed as. permanent double crop a consolidated 
History asseasmen t> °ne~third higher than the proposed rates in the 
Part II.’ Nirdrambam and one-fourth higher in the Kdddrambam Taluqs, 

- was to be imposed, and on lands classed as doubtful of two crops a 

consolidated assessment formed by the addition of half rupee to 
these rates. 

The fluctuating charge for an occasional second crop it was 
proposed should bo abolished totally, and with it all the vast 
opportunities the system afforded, in the opinion of the Board, for 
bribery, corruption, oppression, and fraud and the excessive labor 
that it entailed for most meagre results. 


Unirrigated per Acre. 



These rates are identical with those proposed by Mr. PuoMe, 
with the exception of the fifth nun] ah taram in the first group of 
villages to which 8 Annas per acre was added to get rid of an 
anomaly pointed out by Mr. Master of rating this class of land. 
at the same amount in the first and second groups. To this 
addition Mr. Puokle did not object, and the rest of his rates for 
wet lands were eventually approved of by Mr. Master, whose 
objections to the rates for the first group had been based on an 
assumed similarity between Triehinopoly and the adjoining 
■district of South Aroot in quality of soil and oiroumstances of' 
situation, which the' Board considered did not really exist, as 
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Trichinopoly was, in their opinion, in an inferior position in 
both these respects. 

Mr. Master had proposed a considerable addition to Mr. Puckle’s 
dry rates, but, after discussing the subject with the Deputy 
Director, the Collector of the district, and the Board, he withdrew 
his objections because, as observed in the Board’s Proceedings, 
further consideration showed that his proposed rates would in 
reality result in an addition to the tax on dry lands as compared 
With the settlement of Fasli 1271, a result which it is stated that 
neither he nor the Board contemplated or considered the district 
able to bear. In regard to the oharge for a second crop on 
irrigated land the Board remark that they “ advocate strongly the 
adoption of the consolidated assessment proposed, in lieu of a 
fluctuating oharge with all its attendant evils and the abuses 
to which it gives rise, in obtaining by a most expensive 
process financial results of comparatively trifling importance. 
The retention of the temporary oharge for second crop necessitates 
an annual examination of .lands sown and muoh inquisitorial 
interference, whioh at all times are evils to be deprecated, even if 
under the present system they cannot be altogether avoided. It 
is the desire of the Board to reduce to the minimum this 
interference, which is the source of bribery, corruption, and 
oppression, and under the revised assessment there will be no 
necessity for any inspection of cultivation for the first crop. If 
the recommendation now made for abolishing the temporary 
oharge for seoond crop be adopted, the necessity will altogether 


To obtain a' consolidated assessment for the Trichinopoly 
District, Mr. Newill had proposed an addition of one-third to 
the single-crop rates on double-orop land under the Oauvery 
irrigation. The Board supported this proposal for the Cauvery 
irrigated double crop lands, and proposed an addition of one- 
fourth of the single-orop rate to form a consolidated assessment 
for two-crop lands in the Kidarambam and under tanks. 

. Corrected by survey, the area charged with second-crop 
.assessment in the seven . taluqs reported on by Mr. Puckle in 
Fash 1271 was found to be 31,101 acres, of whioh 21,663 acres 
were classed by Mr. Puckle as permanent double crop. There 
therefore remained 9,538 acres liable under the then existing system 
to an occasional charge for seoond crop when raised, whichj at 
the average rate of Rupees 1-8-0 per acre, would produce about 
"Rupees 14,000 in the event of the whole area being so cultivated 
in any one year. The Board however were of opinion that it would 
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Chapter XT. in reality never produce a revenue return approaching to this 

Revenue amount. 

History, ' ' 

Fart II. The Board then proceed to observe as follows:— • 

“In consideration of the trifling amount of revenue at stake and 
of the great evils inherent in the system of a temporary charge for 
a second crop, the Board would have advocated the entire relinquish¬ 
ment of the charge rather than that recourse should be had to ah 
expedient whioh they cannot too strongly denounce; but they are 
unwilling to risk the chance of introducing a cause for contention as 
to the right to use surplus water when such may he present, and they 
therefore propose, as a reasonable compromise, that an addition of 
Annas 8 per acre shall he made to the single-crop assessment to form 
a consolidated rate for all land classed by the Deputy Direotor as 
‘ doubtful of two crops,’ and that all further charge for occasional 
second crops shall be absolutely excluded from the revenue system of 
the district. This measure the Board believe will greatly conduce 
to the outlay of private capital in the improvement of means of 
irrigation, and thereby to tho stability of the Government revenue, 
for the ryots will he able to sink wells in their wet lands without the 
possibility of being charged extra for water as if it wore brought from 
the Government source of irrigation.” - 

On all the papers connected with the revision of the assess¬ 
ment in Triohinopoly owning before Government, Sir W. Denison, 
who was then Governor of Madras, took exoeption’ to Mr. Puokle’s 
calculations in several particulars, and especially objected to the 
proposed commutation prices and to the assessment not being 
based on a definite proportion of the net produce. The whole 
question was therefore referred for the deoision of the Secretary of 
State for India.™ 

Reply from In his reply to this referenoe from the Government of Madras, 
of suto'toHus S 601,0 *™/ State remarked 17 that Sir W. Denison had stated 
reference. that the main points in his argument were as follows :— 

. First.- —The adoption of the net produce instead of the gross. as 
the unit of whioh Government should take a fraotion, r ~ 
Second. —The adoption of one-third as the fraotion to he taken. 
Third. —Thatthecomniutationrateshouldbel2 Annasper Harris 
kalam of paddy. . - .:5 

As regards the first of these points, the Secretary of State \ 
remarked that the Court of Directors, in their despatch of the 17th' 


(16) Letter to the Right Honorable the Secretary of State for India, No. 113, of 

the 26th October 1868. _ . 

(17) Letter from the Secretary of State for India, No, 7, dated 24th February 
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December 1856, in conveying tlieir sanction of the revised survey Ciura 
and settlement of the Madras Presidency, had directed that the 
assessment’ should he proportioned to the nM and not to the gross Fm , 
nroduce and that this principle had been upheld in the Secretary ox 
State’s despatch of the' 15th December 1858. Adhering to'this 
view the Secretary of State therefore directed that in the revision 
of the assessment in Triehinopoly the net and not the gross produce 
should be adopted as the unit of which Government was to take a 
fraction. 


As regards the second point, namely, whether one-third or 
one-half should be adopted as the fraction to he taken, the Secretary 
of State decided that the share of the net produce which might 
fairly be taken as the due of Government should be assumed at 
ode-half, but. that this proportion was “ not to he worked out 
pedantically or with any pretence to mathematical accuracy, but to 
be kept in view by every Settlement Officer in forming his assess- 


With reference to the third point, the Secretary of State observed 
that, as all the authorities that had given them opinion, with the 
exception of the Governor, had considered that 8 Annas per 
Harris kalam was a fair commutation rate, he had no hesitation 
in deciding that that rate should he adopted as the commutation 
rate for paddy, a proportionate rate being assumed for the-grains 
on which the assessment of the dry lands was calculated. 

On the receipt of this despatch orders 18 were passed on the Final orders 
whole question.. Government remarked that they did not consider it 
necessary to enter into the details of the original operations or of Honing tho 
■the. various assessments that had been laid before them. They ■ 

accepted Hr. Puekle’s calculations of the gross and net produce, his aottlcmont. 
scheme of grouping and the proposed commutation rates. In 
accordance with the instructions received from the Secretary of State, 
the Government assessment was fixed at a moiety of the not 
produce, subjeot to a deduction of 10 per cent, for unprofitable fields 
of which the survey did not take account. The following rates woro 
fixed for each class of land and group of villages, a reasonable 
discretion, however, being left to the settling officer in applying 
them in particular instances. 


(18) 6.0., No. 577, of file 5th April 1864, R. D. 
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Chapter XI. Irrigated. 



Unirrigated. 



The Government then proceeded to pass orders on some minor " 
points connected with the settlement. > 

Second.crop All the wet land had been rated as single , crop, and half the: , 
cultivation, M8e ssment was to he charged in addition to the rate for the first! 

crop when a second crop was raised. The Board of Revenue and 
the Settlement Officers had proposed to charge a consolidated rate 
»for seoond-crop cultivation to he paid whether a supply of water 
was available or not on all lands which were almost certain of 
getting suoh a supply in at least two out of every three years. : 
The consolidated rate proposed was one-third of the single-crop : ' 
assessment in irrigated taluqs and one-fourth in unirrigated. As 
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regards this proportion, the Government remarked that the princi¬ 
ple of a consolidated double-crop assessment had much to recommend 
it and that'it was worth while giving up one-sixth of the full charge 
to attain it. It however did not appear why, if one-third was a 
fair rate in irrigated taluqs, one-fourth should be proposed for 
unirrigated. “ The lands,” it is remarked, “ are grouped and 
classified in both on the same principle, and thus difference in soils 
and character of irrigation is provided for and the same, care is 
taken to rate as double crop only such lands as are likely to 
produce a second crop in ordinary seasons with almost perfeot 
certainty. It is therefore unnecessary liberality to commute at a 
lower rate in the upland than in the other taluqB.” The Govern¬ 
ment go on to observe that the same arguments that supported 
the consolidation of the second-crop charge on permanent double¬ 
crop land also supported the additional proposal made by the Board 
of Revenue to compound for the irrigation of those lands which 
were supplied with less certainty. It was, however, considered 
that the rate proposed, 8 Annas per acre, was out of the question 
and had been fixed in disregard of all principles. The Board had 
described the charge for occasional double crop as affording vast 
opportunities for bribery, corruption, oppression, and fraud and as 
entailing excessive labor for most meagre results, but the Govern¬ 
ment considered that this was an overdrawn picture. They did 
not see why the charge for doubtful irrigation should not be fixed 
on the same principle as the permanent second-crop assessment, 
i,e., in the ratio of the uncertainty of the water-supply, at one- 
fourth or one-fifth of the first-crop rate, and direoted that in all 
cases there should he a minimum charge of not less than 
1 Rupee as the very smallest sum for which Government could be 
at the cost of supplying water. 


The total amount of the fees paid to the village servants in the village 
district at the time of the introduction of the revised settlement *» Timts 
^mounted to Rupees 1,18,666. 19 This sum inoluded what was 
oalled the “ Katlai-silam, ’’amounting to Rupees 63,790, 15 whioh 
was an allowance supposed to be paid by the ryots to the Kamams 
as a remuneration for the oil, cadjans, &o., used in the preparation 
of the settlement accounts, and as batta during their absence from 
their villages on public business. In reality, however, the Kamams 
generally throughout the district were solely dependent on this 
cess for remuneration for their official work 20 The cess was 
levied in various ways, and the amount to he paid was apportioned 


(19) Proceedings of the Board of Eevenuo, No. 7,752, of the 3rd Deoomhor 

(20) Collector of Trichinopoly, to Board of Berenue, No. 133, of the 19th Anguet 
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CuAriER SI. among the ryots according to their means. In the Kddtombam 
Revenue Taluqs and in the dry Tillages in Konad, Musiri, and. Ldlgudi the 
Pmm II’ amolmt to h® P al< l ea °h was entered in his' pattd and 

-’ collected with the Government assessment. In the wet Tillages in 

the Nirtombam taluqs, and in the dry Tillages in Vdlikandapuram, 
it was not entered in the patt&s, hut paid in kind to the Kajmams 
by the ryots themselves. In the Manapparai Taluq, transferred 
from Madura District in 1856, it did not exist, and the Eamams 
there were remunerated by grants of Into land. The G-OYemment 
directed that, on the introduction of the settlement, the Kathi- 
silavu should cease to he collected, but that the other fees paid to the 
village officials, amounting to about five per cent, on the assessment, 
should oontinue to he levied. It was determined that, as soon as a 
law was enacted for the purpose, these fees should be formally 
commuted, and that, in the mean time, an addition of five per cent, 
on the assessment should be charged in lieu of them and entered 
in the pattds. 

Report from The Government Order, sanctioning the introduction of the 
rev * se< * asseanmmk was passed on the 5th of April 1804, and the 
immediate aotual settlement, according to the new rates, was commenced by 
Stiodaottm 8 ^ r ' heckle 011 lOth of the following May. In applying the 
oi therevSed revised rates he dealt with the occupation of Pasli 1273 (1863-64). 
assessment. The settlement for that year on the old rates was Rupees 15,82,074 
and the new assessment was Rupees 11,94,018, being a reduction 
of Rupees 3,88,056, which was made up of the following items. 21 



To secure uniformity throughout the district the area irrigated 
directly from tanks or river-channels, as also by water raised from 


^(*1) b«tter irom Deputy Director i 


: Revenue Settlement, to Director, dated 30$U 
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large Government wells, was everywhere assessed as permanently- Omrem xi. 
improved irrigated land in the first and seoond classes only. Other 
lands, having only a direct supply from a tank or river-channel, n.’ 

were assessed as ordinary irrigated lands from the third class - 

downwards. Lands supplied with water hy pieottak labor or by 
baling from any Government well, tank, stream, or channel wero 
assessed as permanently-improved dry lands or gardens in the first 
and third classes only. Lands without any kind of irrigation, as 
also those supplied with water from private tanks or wells, wero 
assessed as ordinary dry land in the sooond, fourth, and lower classes. 

The following table shows the area and assessment of the cultivated 
lands in the district, both irrigated and dry, under each money-rato 
as assessed hy Mr, Puokle:— 



'The highest rate imposed on irrigated land was, it will be 
remarked, Rupees 7-8-0 per acre; tbe average rate was Rupees 
4-4-0 per acre, about 40 per cent, of the total area being rated at 
5 Rupees per acre and upwards. The average assessment on dry 
land, including garden cultivation, was almost exactly Rupee 1. 

The average assessment on garden cultivation was Rupees 2-11-0, 
and on ordinary dry cultivation 14 Annas per acre. 

The ryots readily accepted the terms on which Government had Second crop, 
directed that a consolidated cess should he charged for permanent 
double crop raised on wet lands, and agreed to compound for even 
29 
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a larger area than had been expected. Garden lands were not 
compounded for as permanent double crop, as the cess levied on 
cultivation of this nature was in the revised settlement confined to 
wet lands; but Mr. Puckle was of opinion that garden lands along 
ohannel banks should be made to pay for an oooasional second orop 
if supplied with water from a Government souroe for the following 
reasons:—“For though not generally better ofi than gardens 
irrigated from wells, yet at the very time that the channels are low 
and water is most precious everywhere, picottahs are busily at 
work exhausting the channels and effectually cutting ofi the 
water-supply from those who would gladly pay for it. For every 
sore of garden thus irrigated by baling a corresponding area of wet 
land lower down the stream is prevented from growing a second 
crop; and, therefore, as it is but fair that those who get the water 
should pay for it, if occupants of garden land think fit to cultivate 
a second crop by raising water from river-channels, they should do 
so on precisely the same terms as other ryots who cultivate wet 
lands.” In this view the Board of Revenue and Government 
coinoided, and Mr. Puckle’s proposals were accordingly carried out. 

“ To make up for the present reduction,” Mr. Puckle remarks, 
“ there are 402,703 aores of culturable waste assessed at 3,68,352 
Rupees, as well as 130,000 aores not yet surveyed or classified, 
mostly in the Peramhalur and TJdaiydrpdlayam taluqs. The ryots 
are so anxious to take up land that the revenue of the distriot is 
now likely to inorease even more rapidly than it has done sinoe the 
general remission in 1854. But it is not only by the cultivation 
of waste land that the revenue will be increased, but by the exten¬ 
sion of irrigation, occasional second crop, ready-money collections, 
&o., and the ratio of increase for the next three years will probably 
amount to nearly a lakh of rupees per annum. In five years time the 
reduction Mull certainly be made up, and the revenue will amount 
to even more than it did before the settlement.” 

Mr. Puckle concludes his final report on the Triohinopoly revised 
settlement with the following remarks“ Each entry in the registers' 
has been taken from the Kamam’s aooounts, and has been»tested hy 
passing through many processes, and the results arrived at have been 
finall y submitted to the scrutiny of the ryots themselves. The latter, 
however, look more to total figures than to detailed entries, and, with 
all precautions taken, some errors will still be found. For the recent 
change of system was too good an opportunity to be lost by those 
who hoped to gain petty benefits hy misrepresenting the actual state 
of things, and thus no doubt some irrigated lands are registered as 
dry, some patches of garden are rated unduly low, and deductions 
are made for waste that does not actually exist; hut these aud similar 
errors will be at once brought to light if a thorough and complete 
examination of every field in the distriot he made hy competent and 
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' ■««,-»m«tor»r.p^«’ ia > U ‘* °g 

The liM and village boundary marts that actually emst at Pa 

sSESM&SS;:'■ sx^~ 

question or haying recourse to the Karnam for aid-. 

In reviewing 22 the Deputy Director’s report,the B,card of 
Revenue remarked that they saw no reason to question the reason 
ableness of Mr. Puokle’s estimation that m five years the revenue of 

would .u«,d wit it ~ w» a. 

the revised assessment. The Government also, :mjhe orto 2 
passed on these papers, stated that they entertained no doubttfcrt 
L district, unless it was visited by a succession of 
adverse seasons, would rapidly advance m wealth m 00n ®®TT “ 
of the simple and moderate character of the new land-tax, and that, 
within the period of five years fixed by Mr. BmKU, ri» ^ tiro 
would considerably exceed its former standard while the condition 
of the people would be materially improved In accordance with 
a proposal that had been made by the Board of Revenue, Govem- 
ment, in the same Order, direoted that the Distant Road Cess . 
(Madras Act III of 1866) should be extended to the whole of the 
Trichinopoly District from the commencement of the current lasli 
and fixed the rate of assessment at 6 Pies m every rupee on the 
annual rent-value of all land. It was ordered that as the 
on the ryotw&ri lands under the new settlement moluded 2 per 
■ cent, for road-cess, a.tedher charge of 2 Pies only^should be levied 
on such lands, but that all other lands should be charged fa Pies. 

• An account of the results of the new settlement, as far as they 
— have been ascertained up to this, is given in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

EE VENUE HISTORY OF TRICHINOPOLY, PART HI. 

THE RESULTS OF THE REVISED SETTLEMENT AND THE REVENUE HISTORY OF 
THE DISTRICT SINCE. ITS INTRODUCTION. 


Revision of the Village Establishment.—Examination instituted by Mr. Banbury 
with a view to the detection of evasions of revenue.—Mr. Banbury’s report 
regarding the causes of the evasions—Financial results of the settlement.— 
Proposal to redemarcaio the district.—list of the Collectors of Trichinopoly. 

Chapter xn. The most important alteration that has been made in the 
Be vents revenue administration of the district since the introduction of the 
Pa tJr°m. new settlement is the revision of the Village Establishment. In the 
— order sanctioning the introduction of the new settlement Govern¬ 
ed thcVfflage ment direoted that the oess known as katlai silavu, an aooount of 
Establish- which has already been given, should he abolished; that the other 

m<m ' village fees which had hitherto been paid should be continued; and 

that, pending a law providing for the commutation of these fees, an 
addition of five per cant, should be made to the assessment in 
lieu of them. 1 The proposed enactment was passed as Act TV of 
1864 (Madras) on the 26th August 1864, and was extended to 
Trichinopoly District from the 1st January 1865, the cess leviable 
under it being one anna on every rupee of assessment and water- 
rate, or 6| per cent, of the land revenue. 2 In the following June 
some further orders were passed by Government regarding the 
kathi dlavu, and it was direoted that, as the revised assessment 
was inclusive of this cess, in case the collections made under the 
Village Cess Act fell short of the cost of the revised Village Estab¬ 
lishment when introduced, the defioienoy should be met from the 
ordinary land revenue to an extent not exceeding Rupees 63,790, 
the amount of the abolished oess. 3 ' , 

In September 1868 the Board of Revenue direoted the Collector 
of Triohinopoly to draw up a scheme for the revision of the Village 
• Establishment of the district. 4 In his reply to these Proceedings 
Mr. Banbury, who was then Collector, reported that the number ' 
of villages that would be affected by the new establishment was. 
1,255, of which Ill however were uninhabited. In the remaining 
1,144 villages there were 9,758 village officials bearing the following 


(1) G.O., No. 577, of tie 5th April 1864, paragraphs 20-22. 

(2) thp., No. 2,267, of the 16th December 1864. 

(3) G.O:‘of this 30th June 1865, paragraphs 12 and 13. 

(4) Proceedings of tho Board of Revenue, No. 6,265, of the 2nd September 1868. 
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2,662 Pattdmaniyag&rs (Tillage Heads). 

814 Karnams. 

3,813 Vettiyans. 

- 1,794 Taliaries (Village Watchmen). 

’l74 Shroffs. . 

18 Vattardyasams (Clerks under Revenue Inspectors). 

185 Tandalkdrans (Village Collectors performing the dutios 
partly of Peons and partly of Shroffs). 

6 “fir Sevagans (Village Peons). 

59 Muppans (Water Distributors). 

85 Nirdnies ( Do ). 

2 KondiStties (Impounders of Stray Cattle). 

19 Pannaigdrans (Assistant Manigars). 

Mr. Banbury proposed to dispense with the services of all those 
offioials, except the Pattdmaniyagdrs, Karnams, Vettiydns, Talidrios, 
and Vattardyasams. The Board in. the orders passed on this letter 
agreed with the Collector, except as regards the Vattardyasams, 
whom they direoted should also be dispensed with as the pay of 
Clerks for Bevenue Inspectors oonli not he charged to Village 
Service Funds. Mr. Banbury proposed to form the.1,255 villages 
in the district into 702 groups, but the Board considered that the 
grouping had been carried too far, and direoted the Collector to revise 
his proposals in this particular. As regards the question as to how 
far the post of Kamam and Maniyagar were to be considered here¬ 
ditary, the Board in the same Proceedings direoted that the office of 
•tr-mam should continue to he non-mirdssi, but that in practice 
the next heir of the last incumbent, duly qualified in education, 
character, and conduct, should always have the pref erenoe over others. 
When however a Kamam was oonvicted of any serious offenoo 
involving moral turpitude the claim of his family was to lapse. 
The same rule was to he followed in the case of Maniyag&rs. 6 

In his reply to these .Proceedings, Mr. Banbury proposed to 
raise the number of clubbed villages to 810. 6 The Board 7 approved 
of the amended scheme and the following village establishment was 
eventually sanctioned by Government 8 :— 
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Cnm*»xn> One Iiamam was to be allotted to’ each village, and these - 
Revenue officers were to receive pay according to the following scale per 
PamHI. mensem 

In villages the revenue of which was above Rs. 4,000 •.. 9 

Do. do. of above Rs. 2,000 and less than 

Es. 4,000 .,8 

Do. do. of above Rs. 1,000 and less than 

Rs. 2,000 .. . .. 7 

Do. do. of under Rs. 1,000 .. .. 6 

The Maniyagirs, who were to be also the Tillage Munsifs, 
were to receive Rupees 3-8-0 per mensem, and the TaliAries 
and Tettiydns Rupees 3 each. The cost of this establishment was 
estimated, as already stated, at Rupees 1,70,910 per annum. To 
meet this expenditure the following funds were available:—It was 
calculated that the Tillage Service Cess would produce 
Rupees 96,365 per annum, and this cess was when necessary to 
be supplemented by grants from the General Tillage Servioe Fund 
which was to consist of (1) the annual deduction from the revenue 
of the district instead of the abolished katfai silam amounting to 
Rupees 63,790; (2) the amount that would be realized by the 
enfranchisement of the Service Indms estimated at Rupees 9,544; 

(3) the interest derived from the amount of the fund that had 
accumulated up till then, calculated to be about Rupees 75,000 
a-year. 

The revised Tillage Establishment was introduced in Ootober 
1870. The actual amount realized by the enfranchisement of 
the Tillage Service Indms was Rupees 9,639. The prooeeds of the 
Tillage Servioe Cess are about Rupees 1,15,000 a-year, and the 
balance standing to the credit of the General Service Fund on the. 
31st March 1876 was Rupees 72,406. 

Examination Towards the conclusion of his final report on the settlement 
instituted by 0 f the district, Mr. Puckle had remarked that, notwithstanding 
“a, 1 ”? all the precautions taken, the change of system introduced by 
to* 11 ®. the new settlement had been too good an opportunity to be lost, - 
eTOsion?of and that there could be no doubt that in some eases irrigated 
revenue. ^ entered as dry, deductions made for waste that 

did not exist, &c., hut that these errors oould easily he brought 
to light by a thorough examination of the fields made as soon 
as the maps and registers had been prepared. 8 Aoting on this 
suggestion the Oolleotor, Mr. Banbury, in 1869, commenced a 
complete examination {azmauh) of the entire distriot with the 
view of detecting any frauds or mistakes that might have been 

(9) Letter from Deputy Director of Revenue Settlement to Director, dated 30tbr 
May I860, paragraph 62. 
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committed. The inquiry at first progressed hut slowly owmg CHArran xn. 
to the limited stafi available for employment on it, hut m March the _ 

Government sanctioned the temporary transfer of the Salem PiUT m. 
Settlement Party to Trichinopoly to assist in the examination. 

The arniaiah went on through the whole of that year- and was 
finished in Fasli 1280 (1870-71), the result being that a 
lores extent of concealed cultivation was discovered, various 
other Ws and mistakes detected, and no less than Bs. 2,39,990 
brought to account as the direot result of the examination. 

In G.O., No. 418, of the 8th March 1871, Government Mr..Bui■- 
directed Mr. Banbury, who was then Director of Revenue Ul0 

Settlement, to submit a report on the evasions of _ revenue = 
detected by meanB of the examination set on foot by him when 
Collector, showing how there oame to he opportunity for them 
and how they might he guarded against for the future. In his 
reply to this order 11 Mr. Banbury oommenoed by enumerating 
the tads that had been detected as follows 

I. False porambolces, or portions of fields untruly asserted to 
he unoultivable, and thus deducted from the area of the 
survey fields. 

II. Wet lands falsely entered as dry. 

HE. Garden lands irrigated by baling and fraudulently declared 


to be dry. 

IV. Waste land cultivated but not brought to account. 

V. Water-rate not charged upon dry lands, both Government 
and Imfcm, to whioh Government water had been taken. 

VI. Second crop raised on single orop wet lands, both Govern¬ 
ment and In&m, hut not brought to account. 

VII. Cultivation upon prohibited spots, suoh as ohannel-hanlcs, 
village-sites, burning-grounds, &o., the assessment upon 
whioh should have been brought to Sivdy Jamd or extra 

, Of these items, the three first were frauds whioh, when detected, 
were set right for ever and could not oocur again. Mr. Banbury 
makes the following remarks regarding them :— 

« There is no doubt that the ryots took greatly to heart the Raise 
discovery of excess areas in their holdings by the survey, and tried porambokos. 
their utmost to do away with what they disapproved of and 
'dreaded as likely eventually to enhance their assessment. In 
Trichinopoly, in collusion with the Kamams, the ryots made out 
that channels and other unprofitable plots, beyond those whioh had 
already been properly allowed for, had been unfairly included in 


. ,(10) G.O., No. 717, of the 17th March 1869. 

(11) Director of Revenue Settlement to Chief Secretory to Government, No. 
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CHiriMiXn. their holdings, and should Sonsequently also he deducted from the 
Revenue oocupied urea. In this they were partially successful. 

PasTiii . “The two next items—wet lands fraudulently entered as dry and 

- ’ garden lands irrigated by haling fraudulently entered as dry—'were . 

similarly incorrectly recorded owing to the untrue representation of 
the Kamams and landholders. These evasions were duly corrected 
and brought to their proper heads together with any other lands 
which the examinations showed had been changed into wet, or 
garden irrigated by baling, subsequent to the introduction of the 
new settlement. 

“ The next cases,” Mr. Banbury remarks, “ comprised items of 
concealment whioh it was intended should: be brought to light hy 
the annual ammish 'or examinations; but in respect to which,' 
owing to this check being now unavoidably little more than nominal, 
advantage was taken to defraud the State. 

Is;.—Waste cultivated but not brought to aocount. Patches of 
waste land were in some oases newly entered upon, and in others 
surreptitiously annexed to existing cultivation without being brought 
to account. In some instances this was owing to the connivance of the 
Karnam; inotherstohisapathyorhisignoranceof the real boundaries 
of the fields.” In oases where the scrutiny set on foot by Mr. 
Banbury showed that the cultivation had been going on upon these 
tracts for two or three years, assessment was levied from the 
introduction of the settlement. Mr. Banbury remarks that the 
only remedy for this kind of fraud is a striot ammish. 

. 2nd. —“Water-rate not oharged upon dry lands to whioh 
Government water is taken. “ This is an evasion, ” Mr. Banbury 
observes, “ whioh like the next item, second crop not brought to 
account, is the Kamam’s opportunity. A rigid examination is the 
only method hy which this fraud can be checked, although when a 
channel is improved it is, of course, only natural that the settling 
officer should look for better results under the head of water-rate. 
It may also be said that this item of evasion is more frequently 
brought to notice by petitions than any other, as the fact of water . 
being surreptitiously taken, or baled away when the supply is 
diminishing, engenders envy and discord resulting in a represents- , 
tion to the authorities.” 

Zrd ,.—Second orop raised on wet lands, but not brought 
to aocount. This item of revenue, Mr. Banbury remarked, must 
always be most difficult to realize, and he considered that, in order 
to guard against fraud under this head, there should in Triohi- 
nopoly be two examinations, one at the end of July, when the 
first crop is just beginning to grow, and another at the end 
of. December, when the second crop will be pretty clearly distin¬ 
guishable. : ’ . 
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Mr. Banbury went on to observe *that the extension oi the Chi 
compounding system was the best method of meeting the difficulty B 
and of securing the revenue without worry to the people or oppor- j> 
tunities for trickery. Much of the wet land in Trichinopoly, he 
pointed out, had been compounded fox at one-third and one- 
fourth of the first-crop assessment by Mr. Puokle with the consent 
of the ryots, and thus, although the area upon which the second 
crop was to he levied was greatly circumscribed, still tire ryots and 
karnams did not let the opportunity slip, and second crops were 
raised on the rinoompounded lands free from any demand. To 
make the system more effectual, he considered that compounding 
should he introduced throughout the wet lands m the taluqs, 
descending even to one-fifth where the water-supply was scanty, 
but with the proviso that the rate of composition should never be 
below one rupee, exoept when the water was raised by picottahs • 
or other appliances, in whioh oases deduction might he made. 


The lost item to he considered was cultivation of poramboke. 
These encroaohments, “ so peculiarly delightful to the mind of the 
Indian cultivator,” would, in Mr. Banbury’s opinion, doubtless 
continue to the end of the chapter. “ Boundary stones, or even 
theodolite stations, ore altogether ignored when a piece of road, 
^ 0 r,na1. village-site, or other poramboke is to he added each year, 
hit by hit, to the neighbouring cultivation. In out-of-the-way 
localities this annexation goes on apace, and even roads are altogether 
appropriated by the adjoining cultivators. The examinations 
showed that the Trichinopoly ryots had not been backward m this 
workof aggression, and the assessment on the areas thus discovered 
was brought to “ Siwly Jamd” with prohibitation against future 
cultivations, except in a few cases where it was found that the 
permission might he safely granted.” 

The effects of the examination that he had made would, 
Mr Banbury considered, no doubt last for some time, hut he was 
'ef opinion that, after the lapse of five years or so, it would be 
advisable to institute a similar investigation, more especially as tno 
spread of cultivation on waste dry lands might, by that tune, 
certainly he looked for. 

Mr. Banbury’s report was referred to the Board of Revenue 
for their remarks, and, in their Proceedings on the subject, it was 
■' observed that the water charge on second-crop cultivation, both m 
Ryotw&ri and In&m land, was evidently extensively evaded wherever 
the consolidated charge for watering a second crop had not been 
introduced. As the advantages of this composition were univer¬ 
sally acknowledged, the Board considered that there could be no 
' hardship in insisting on the universal adoption of the consolidated 
two-orop water charge in all tracts where a second crop was often 
. 30 
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CiAPCTExn. grown, and that the ryots Blight be not unfairly coeroed into it by 
Eevmtoi the alternative of having to pay the fall charge upon water taken 
jf or a second-orop. 13 Government, however, were not prepared .to 

_. ’ aanotion the plan of coercion reooimnended by the Board, but 

direoted that every opportunity should be taken of extending the 
system of compounding. 13 

The following statement shows the extent to whioh second-orop 
1 assessment was compounded for at the settlement and in eacE year 
since in the several taluqs in the district 
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* Settlement year. 


Financial It will be remembered that Mr. Puokle, in his final report 

Slment 1 " 0 regarding the settlement, had expressed his belief that in five years 
the reduction of assessment caused by it would certainly be made 
up and that the revenue would amount to even more than it did 
before its introduction, and the Board of Revenue and Government 
expressed their agreement with him in this view. 14 This expeota- 
' tion has unfortunately not been borne out by experience. For the 
first few years after the introduction of the settlement there was a 
steady rise in revenue, but since then the figures have fluctuated, and 
at the end of Fasli 1285 (1875-76), although eleven years had then 

(12) Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, No. 1,696, of the 26th August 1872. 

. (13) G.O., No. 1,498, of the 28th October 1872. 

(14) Letter from the Deputy Director of Revenue Settlement to the Director, 
dated 30th May 1865, paragraph 54 ; Proceedings of the Board, No. 3,641, of the 
28th May 1866, paragraph 7 ; and G.O., No. 2,623, of the 19th September 1866, ’ 
paragraph 5. 
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elapsed since the settlement, the collections were still Rupees 1,47,305 ( 
below what was realized in the year previous to its introduction. 15 
Much has been written regarding the failure of the revenue to show 
that elasticity that was expected, and many oauses have been assigned 
for the disappointing result. In his Settlement Report for Fasli 
1281 (1871-72) the then Collector of the distiiot, Mr. Pennington, 
showed that the land revenue had fallen Rupees 38,340 when 
compared with the previous year, Pasli 1280 (1870-71), or Rupees 
1,59,533 when oompared with that of the year immediately preceding 
the settlement, and ascribed this fall to large relinquishments of land 
caused by a failure of rain in August 1871. Explanation was 
called for, and Mr. Pennington reported at length on the subject to 
the Board. 16 In their Proceedings reviewing the Collector’s letter 
the Board observed that the year regarding which explanation had 
been called for, Easli 1281 (1871-72), showed much greater relin¬ 
quishments of land than usual, smaller acquisitions, and less second- 
crop cultivation. The Collector had explained that the land was so 
lightly assessed that the cultivators were .continually tempted to 
take up more than they oould manage. This was specially the case 
immediately after the new settlement was introduced, and the 
occupied area was being gradually reduoed in consequence. It rose 
from 727)000 acres in Pash 1273 to 800,000 acres in Pasli 1274, 
the settlement year. Since then it had risen to 1,032,000 acres, 
and it was then 993,000 acres. Another reason for large relinquish¬ 
ments was that the cultivators were in the habit of throwing up 
land for the years during which it must lie fallow. These two 
oauses were permanent, but the chief cause, »*»., the failure of rain 
•in August 1871, was. temporary. The ryots, it was said, saw reason 
to expect a bad season and gave up their land knowing that they 
would be able to get it again if the season turned out to bo 
favorable. The Board were disposed to think that the diflerence 
of revenue in Faslis 1280 and 1281, viz.. Rupees 38,348, had been 
sufficiently accounted for and need cause no alarm, especially as 
the effect of the disoovery of ooncealed cultivation by Mr. Banbury 
was still felt in Pasli 1281. ' 


. As regards the large decrease that had taken place since the 
settlement, the Board remarked that from Fosli 1259 to Pash 12C8 
the revenue was not stationary, and even declined a little. Faslis 
•- I269 to 1273 were years of rising prices and exceptional prosperity, so 
that the rapid increase from 14 lakhs to 16J lakhs was not to be 
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ChapteuXII. wondered at; tut it might well be doubted that the revenue would 
Retorv* have been maintained at the level of Fasli 1273 even if there 
iiarlll. had been no settlement. The settlement caused a great—and the 

- Board feared an unnecessarily great—diminution, but the area of 

occupied land and the revenue had been steadily increasing since. 
The figures of Faslis 1279 and 1280 were abnormally high 
because of the large quantity of oonoealod cultivated land brought 
to account by Mr. Banbury, much of whioh, as might have been 
expected, was given up directly afterwards. The occupied area and 
revenue probably reaohed their normal condition in Fasli 1281, and 
the increase of 24 per cent, in occupation and in revenue since, 
the settlement was considered to be reassuring. 17 In the order 
passed on these Proceedings, Government remarked that they still 
• held the opinion expressed in G.O., No. 2,523, of the 19th Septem¬ 
ber 1866, to the effect that, in consequence of the simple and 
moderate eharaotor of the new land-tax, the distriot would steadily 
advance in wealth and that the condition of the people had been 
materially improved. 18 

In the following year there was again a decline in the land 
revenue of the district, and the Director of Revenue Settlement, 
Mr. Banbury, in sending on to the Board liis annual report regard¬ 
ing those districts that have been settled by his department, made 
tire following remarks on the subject:—■ 

He observed that, strange to say, in Triohinopoly, where the 
assessment had been so liberally lightened, the revenues did not 
exhibit the increase year by year that might be reasonably 
expeoted, although prices kept up and the seasons were favorable. 
The land revenue of the past fasli stood at Rupees 38,505 below 
that of the previous twelve months, and there still remained a 
sum of Rupees 1,98,03S to be made good before the revenue 
demand would touch that of the year previous to the new regime. 

Mr. Pennington, the Collector, it was stated, had assigned three 
canseB for these disheartening results:— 

(l.) The springing np of a most deleterious grass in tho dry-., 
lands owing to heavy rains. 

(2.) The retention in their pattSs of more land than tho ryots 
can cultivate. 

(3). The fact that much land had been taken up on speculation. 
The Collector lmd added that the real cause had yet to he asoer- 
tained. “ No doubt,” Mr. Banbury observed, “ the matter is very . 
perplexing, as lands are relinquished which now -pay--less than they 
did before the new settlement. It can, I think, only he accounted 
for by the last of the above reasons, and is owing to large tracts of , 


(17) Proceedings o£ the Board of Kovrame, No. 925, of tlm 3rd Juno 1373. 

(18) G.O., No. 724, of tile 12th July 1873. 
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drv land having been taken up under the expectation that the ChattieXII. 
assessment would be decreased, and the venture prove remunerative. 

The first anticipation was realized no doubt, but the second has Part III. 
ended in disappointment, and thus the lands have been abandoned. 

Under the old regime a ryot probably cultivated a little area well, 
and under the new a larger area badly, so that he has had to 
restrict his operations. It has, I believe, been urged that the 
rT tlr ,;r,af,-eTiB into concealed cultivation, which I made as Collector 
in Faslis 1278 and 1279, tended to increase rizindmdhs and to 
decrease second-crop wet culture. Mr. Pennington does not, 
however, allege this as a reason, and it can hardly he one, as 
lands surreptitiously occupied, which the ryots had to pay for 
owing to the “ Azmaish,” would have been thrown up long ere ^ 

Fasli 1282, and although the ryots ore glad enough to get a second 
crop if they con without paying for it, still the knowledge 
that they were likely to have to do so owing to the examinations 
would not have deterred them from raising this second_ crop, the * 
average assessment on which is under Rupees 2-8-0 per acre.” 19 - 

In their review of tins report the Board remarked that the 
financial aspect of the district was still disappointing. “ So much,” 
it is observed, “ has been written regarding the Triohinopoly 

settlement and its results that the Board need only point out that 

the main cause of the falling offl in dry is to he attributed to the 
relinquishment of lands which were taken up very extensively 
when the rates were reduced as a venture that has not turned out 
■ to he so favorable as was anticipated. Any reduction in “ wet ” 
can only be recouped by extended irrigation works, as, speaking 
generally, there is but little wet waste wherewith to make good the 
amount foregone on the cultivated area. Thus the settlement 
officers of the present day are apparently very careful that the 
rates on the wet lands, particularly those of high agricultural 
Value, are not unduly reduced.” 20 

The Board have in this last paragraph hinted at what, in the 

opirtfon of almost all the officials, whether European or Native, 
employed of late years in the district, was the realmistake made in 
the new settlement, namely, that the rates imposed on the lands in 
the irrigated valley of the Cauvery wero not high enough. It is 
generally considered that the rates on dry lands have not been 
. unreasonably reduced. The soil of these lands is, as a rule, by no 
means very good throughout the district, and the rainfall is very 
precarious. In fact a good dry crop is in all the taluqs the excep- v 
tion, and an indifferent or bad one the rule. The irrigated lands 


(19) Letter from Director of Revenue Settlement to Board, No. 2,773.96, of the 
th December 1873. 

(20) Board’s Brouetidinga, No. 205, of the 3rd February 18/4. 
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XII. along the Cauvery and its channels however are, with few unim- 
portant exceptions, simply magnificent. Regarding this point there 


revised settlement was under consideration. For example the 
Board of Revenue, in the last Proceedings passed hy them on the 
subject, before the final orders of Government were passed, include 
among the “ circumstances of the district ” “ indifferent irrigation 
even as regards the Cauvery-irrigated lands” and “a limited and 
a very fluctuating market.” They also observed that the ohannels 
from the Upper Anieut are at so high a level that it is only when 
the river is in tolerable flood that the water runs down them, and 
that much labor and expense is incurred by the ryots in forming 
korambus to divert the stream into the ohannels. 21 The foregoing, 
it will be generally acknowledged, is a more unfavorable view of 
the irrigated portions of the district than the facts aotually 
warrant. The Cauvery is a river that seldom or ever fails; one 
year no doubt is better than another, but the worst is on the whole 
very favorable. For example in Fasli 1286 (1876-77) the 
famine year, when the supply of water in the Cauvery wasdeoidedly 
scanty and great apprehensions were entertained that it would not 
be sufficient to enable the wet crops in Tanjore Distriot to reach 
maturity, the irrigated lands along the Cauvery in Trichinopoly 
gave Revenue Offioers no cause for anxiety, and excellent crops 
were obtained, by the sale of which enormous prices were realized. 
No doubt there was more trouble with the korambus than usual', 
and there were disputes bfetween some of the ryots of Musiri and 
Kulittalai Taluqs and those of Trichinopoly as to the periods during 
which these should be out. This, however, did not occur till 
February, and the crops at stake were in reality only a limited 
extent of second-crop paddy, principally in the Ldlgudi Division at 
the end of channels taken off at the Upper Aniout. The great mass 
of the irrigated lands were not affected by this, and were safe 
throughout. From the early revenue history of the district we 
learn, no doubt, that the lands under the Cauvery were frequently 
flooded, and great injury caused to the soil by the deposits of sand 
with which they ware, in consequence, covered. Since the river 
however has been properly embanked, such floods are unknown. 
It must not be forgotten that, although Government had, in sanc¬ 
tioning the soheme for the revised settlement, fixed the highest rates' 
of wet land at Rupees 9-4-0, Rupees 8-12-0, and Rupees 8, 32 yet that 
no lands were aotually assessed at these rates, the highest imposed; 
being Rupees 7-8-0 per acre. In Tanjore and Tinnevelly rates, in- 
many oases more than twice the amount of those imposed in Triolii- 
nopoly, are levied on land not generally of a superior quality to 


(21) Board’s Proceedings, No. 1,270, oi tho 3rd March 1803, paragraphs 2 and 5. 

(22) a.o., No. 577, of the 5th April 1864, paragraph 9. 




those to be found in the irrigated portions of this district, and are, it C 
is believed, paid with ease, and it may therefore, on the whole, he 
reasonably presumed that the rates imposed on the irrigated lands 
along the Cauvery in Triohinopoly might safely he enhanced to a 
considerable extent. The South Indian Railway traverses the 
distriot in two directions, so that there is now no danger of a market 
not being found for whatever amount of grain it oan produce. 

The period of thirty years for which the new settlement is to run 
will expire in the official year 1893-94, and it will then be open to 
Government to revise it. 

The following statement shows the actual colketiom under Land 
Revenue and Land Revenue, Miscellaneous, for a number of years 
previous to the settlement and since then up till now 23 



Not long after the introduction of the new settlement it was 
found that considerable mistakes had been made in the survey of 
the distriot, arid inconvenienoe was also felt owing to the fields 
having been demarcated with earthen mounds whioh had rapidly 
disappeared. These defects were brought to notice more than once> 
and eventually Government sanctioned the redemarcation of two 
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CKifTERXII. villages in the district by the Survey Department as a preliminary' 

BrvHsvE t 0 the redemaroation of the entire district. 1 ** 

pS'm! The villages selected were Kulittalai and Kallapalli/both in the 

- Kullittalai Taluq. The redemaroation was carried out by Captain 

Cloete, whose report regarding its results was sent on to the Director 
of Revenue Settlement through the Director of Revenue Survey. 
Mi-. Ruckle, who was thenDirector of Revenue Settlement, in sending 
on this letter to the Board of Revenue, remarked that, as the Board 
were aware, there were hut few demarcation marks standing in 
the Trichinopoly District. Some taluqshad been surveyed without 
demarcation, others demarcated with earthen mounds, and only in 
a few instances had stones been erected as field-marks. In the 
villages which had been demarcated as an experiment there were no 
field-marks to he found, hut Captain Cloete, it was stated, had 
experienced no difiieulty in tracing the survey fields in the 
irrigated lands, the edges forming the boundaries of these fields 
not having been shifted since the survey. In the dry lands it 
was stated that greater difficulty had been experienced more 
especially in the river-bed, but that the people knew their own 
fields which were mostly gardens supplied by haling, and practically 
a Revenue Officer would have little difficulty in tracing the survey 
■ fields in the dry lands also. The errors discovered by Captain 
Cloete in the survey were, Mr. Buckle considered, mostly trifling 
and to he accounted for partly by the absence of marks on the 
ground and partly by tbe method of computation in use when the 
survey of Triohinopoly was made. 

To redemark the villages would, Mr. Puokle remarked, cost 
Rupees 150 per square mile or three lakhs for the entire district. 
Redemareation would of course necessitate resurvey, and resurvey 
would necessitate resettlement. The district had been surveyed 
and settled only eleven years previously, and it was early yet to 
think of repeating these processes. The Survey Department had 
pressing work to perform elsewhere, and the expediency of complet¬ 
ing the survey of the entire Presidency before returning to resurvey 
any district was therefore urged. Captain Cloete had shown that 
the survey maps and settlement register's were quite sufficient to 
enable him to trace the fields throughout the irrigated lands, and 
Mr. Puokle considered that the probabilities were that, with the : 
aid of known fields and the topographical details shown in the: 
maps, there were virtually not five .per cent, of the fields in each 
village that could he distinctly traced. Even these could be 
guessed near enough, and an outlay of three lakhs of rupees, it ; 
was urged, was out of all proportion to the benefit to be derived by . 
scouring atcuracy in tbe definition of a few dry fields here and 


(21) GKO., No. 1,219, R.D., 
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there. Mr. Puckle therefore recommended that Triohinopoly should ChapteuXIX. 
be left as it was till the completion of the settlement and survey Revenue 
of .the other distriota of the Presidency. 25 p a »t III. 

In their Proceedings reviewing this letter the Board remarked 
that they were not so sanguine as Mr. Puokle seemed to be as to 
.the ease with which the fields could be identified from the survey 
maps and the extent to which these could be utilized for practical 
purposes; but, as they were unable to suggest any more economical 
means of attaining the end in view, they endorsed Mr. Puckle’s 
recommendation. 20 The Government took the same view of the 
question, and all idea of redemaroating or resurveying the district 
during the currency of the present settlement has now been 
abandoned. Since the date of this discussion there is nothing of 
the importance to record regarding the revenue history of the 
district. 

.The following is a list of the officers who have held the post of List of the 
Collector of Triohinopoly up to the present time 

J. Wallace, August 1801 to April 1804. .. 

F. Kinlock, Head Assistant Collector in charge, April 1804 to .‘h-. • 

June 1805. 

E. H. Young, Sub-Collector in immediate charge of tbe district 
during the time that it was joined with Tanjore, June 1805 
to June 1808. 

G. Gar-row, August 1808 to June 1809.. 

E. H. Young, Head Assistant Collector in charge, June 180.9 
to Ootoher 1809. 

G. It Travers, October 1809 to March 1815. 

C. M. Lushington, March 1815 to August 1828. ; , 

G. W. Saunders, August 1823 to November 1826. ( ' 

H. Dickinson, November 1826 to December 1828. 

N. S. Cameron, January 1829 to February 1831. ' , 

E. Nelson, March 1831 to April 1832. 

H. M. Blair, April 1832 to May 1888. 

. ' ' W. O. Ogilvio, May 1838 to February 1839. 

A. P. Onslow, February 1839 to March 1847. 

W. Elliot, March 1847 to November 1848. 

A. P. Onslow, November 1848 to December 1848. : 

E. Maltby, December 1848 to March 1851. 

J. Bird, March 1851 to August 1858. 

M. J. Walhouse, September 1858 to November 1856 

J. Bird, November 1858 to April'1860. 

j®. E. McDonell, May 1860 to February 1863. 

M. J. Walhouse, February 1863 to. January 1864. 


(25) Letter from Director oS Revenue Settlement to Board, No. 1,441-40, dated 
15th July 1875. 

(26) Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, No. 2,419, of the 26th August 1875. 

31 
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Chapter XII. J. Fraser, January 1864 to April 1864. 

Eeventte M. R. McDonell, April 1864 to February 1&66 ; . 

HtsroRY, C. N. Poehin, February 1866 to September 1866. 

AnT ’ G. VansAgnew, September 1866 to October 1866. 

G. Banbury, October 1866 to March 1867. 

Q. VansAgaew, March 1867 to December 1867. 
C. T. Longley, December 1867 to October 1868. 

G. Banbury, October 1868 to January 1870. 

W. M. Oadell, January 1870 to December 1870. 
W. McOuhae, December 1870 to April 1871. 

W. S. Whiteside, April 1871 to April 1872. 

A. McO. Webster, April 1872 to July 1872. 

J. B. Pennington, July 1872 to May 1875. 

H. Sewell, May 1875. 


In all twenty-nine Collectors in seventy-seven years, giving- aa 
average tenure of office of about two years and seven months, for 
each officer. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

revenue administration, abkari, salt, stamps, 
POSTAL DEPARTMENT, METRICAL SCALES. 


Revenue Adwnistrai 


. ARTHBNX. METRICAL 


..Divisions.—'TahsildaM.-Doputy TaMldars. 

■a,—'Village Officials.—District HatamrimdJi. Arncim— 

-.—The Excise System.—Manufacture of Arrack,— 

Shops in the District. Salt. Stakts, Postai 


Revenue Administration. • Chap. Sin. 

Revenue 

The Collector liaa authority throughout the whole of the district Administra- 
in revenue matters; but, for convenience of administration, tie 0> 

district is split up into divisions, eacb of which is placed! under Revenue 
a separate officer. The Head Assistant Collector is in charge of dl ™ lons ’ 
Musiri and Kulittalai, his head-quarters being at Musiri. The 
Deputy Collector, on general duties, is in charge of Perumbalfir 
and Hdaiyirpttayam, his head-quarters being at Ariyahir in the 
latter taluq.' If there is an Assistant Collector in the district 
who has passed the lower standard, he, as a rule, is placed in revenue 
charge of Triehinopoly Taluq. If there is no qualified Assistant, 
a Temporary Deputy Collector is generally in oharge of the taluq. 

Of late years the Collector has almost never had any direct revenue 
charge. In addition to the officers already mentioned, there is 
another Deputy Oolleotor employed in the district,. who is in 
charge of the Treasury, and remains permanently in Triehinopoly. 

Previous to the year 1861 the district was divided into the Taluqs, 

- following nine taluqs: Konid, Lilgudi, Musiri, Turaiyfir,'Vettukatti, 
Manapparai, Vilikandapuram, Ariyaldr, and Udaiyirpilayam. 

In 1861 Mr. Polly’s scheme for the revision of taluqs and taluq 
establishments was introduoed, and the number of taluqs reduced 
from nine to five. The old L&lgudi and Kondd Taluqs were amalgam 
mated and formed into the -present taluq of Triehinopoly,, with 
• head-quarters at Triehinopoly ; Vettukatti and Manapparai 
were joined together in one taluq, Kulittalai, with head-quarters 
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Chat. XIII. at the village of that name. Out of the old Musiri and Turaiyfo 

AmIImtoa Talu( l s new Musiri Taluq was fontned, with head-quarters at 
Musiri ; while Vdlikandapuram, Ariyaldr and Udaiydrpdlayam 
were divided into two new taluqs, PerumbalUr, with head-quarters 
at the village of the same name, and Udaiydrpdlayam, head¬ 
quarters at Jeyamtondasolapuxam. 

Taheildars. The following statement shows the grades to which the several 
taluqs in the district belong:— 



Bach Tahsildar has an establishment, consisting of a Sheriatadar 
on Rupees 60 a month, nine Clerks, two of whom draw 20 Rupees 
and the rest Rupees 15 a month, and a Pound Clerk on Rupees 10 
a month, who is paid from Looal Bunds, and is charged with the 
supervision of the Pound accounts. In the offioo of the Kulit- 
talai Tahsildar there is also an tTrani and a Chattram Clerk on 
Rupees 6 each. Both these officials are paid from Looal Bunds, 
and have to look after the accounts of the chattrams and drams 
in the south-west portion of that taluq, transferred from Madura 
District in 1856, to which miniyam lands are attached. There is 
a Shroff attached to each Tahsildar’s office on Rupees 15, and a 
Deputy Shroff also in Trichinopoly and Musiri on Rupees 10. 
There is a Dufterbund on Rupees 7 in each taluq offioe. 

tXiL, In TrioWno P ol y Talu d&ere a* 0 two Deputy Tahsildars, both 
of the first class, drawing Rupees 100 a month eaoh, stationed in 
Trichinopoly Town and Ldlgudi. In Musiri there is oneBixst- - 
class Deputy Tahsildar stationed in Turaiydr; in Kulittalai one of 
the seoond class, with a salary of Rupees 70 a month, stationed at, 
-Manappomi; and inUdaiydrpdlayam, one of the same class, stationed 
at Kilapaluvur. There is no Deputy Tahsildar in Perumbalur 
Taluq. Dp to January 1873 the Ldlgudi Deputy Tahsildar was. 
second class, and the Manapparai first olass. Eaoh Deputy Tahsil- 
- dar has an establishment of two Clerks on Rupees 15 eaoh, and one ' 
• Dufterbund on Rupees 7, with the exception of the Kilapaluvdr 
Deputy Tahsildar, who has only one Clerk and a Dufterbund. 
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In Kulittalai Taluq the Deputy Tahsildar does the work of a 
Bevenue Inspector in 19 Government, 17 in&m, and 100 zemindkri 
villages, and in Musiri Taluq the Deputy Tahsildar does similar 
work in 32- Government, 4 in&m, and 17 zeminddri villages. 

: An account of the reorganisation of the village establishment Vjhgg 
introduced in 1870 has already been given in Chapter XII. There 0 cltt 
are only four descriptions of village officials paid by Government 
in the district. These-are the village headman or maniyagar, who 
collects the revenue, and who also, as a Village Magistrate and 
Munsif, settles’ petty criminal cases and civil disputes; the account¬ 
ant or kamam, who keeps the revenue accounts; the talidri or 
village watohman; and the vettiydn, who may he described as a 
village peon. 

There is at present no sanctioned hukumndmlh for the district. District 
When the hew settlement was introduced, the Collector was directed 
to draw up a revised set of rules suitable to the altered state of 
, affairs. Considerable delay took place, and at last Mr. Banbury, in 
his letter to the Board of Bevenue, No. 270, of the 27th November 
1866, sent Up a hulnmmim&h with notes and suggestions. This * 
letter was reoorded in Proceedings, No. 6,569, of the 2nd September 
1869, because the Board had, in their Proceedings of the 17th 
August 1869, No. 6,134, circulated a draft hukumn&nrih, with the 
' proposal that it should be in foroe throughout the Presidency, a 
separate supplement being added for each district, containing such 
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CiU , XIII. revenue rules as miglit be peculiar toil. Eventually the Board _ 
revenue abandoned the idea of a general hukumnamah. 


Under the head of Ahkdri are included (1) the taxes levied on : 
the manufacture and sale of arrack, (2) the tax levied on the sale of 
toddy, and (3) the amount realized from licenses granted for the 
manufacture and sale of country beer, and for the sale-of European 
suirits The ahkhri revenue of the Triohinopoly District was only 
Rupees 16,000 in 1830-31, and fell to 13,373 in 1840-41, but rose 
again to Rupees 24,000 in 1850-51, and to Rupees 25,000 in 
1860-61. In 1865-66 the amount realized under this head was 
Rupees 1,06,000, and in 1866-67, Rupees 1,19,000. In 1869 the 
toddv and arrack farms were sold by taluqs on a three years* contraot 
for Rupees 1,46,600 a year, and in 1872, on similar terms, for 
Rupees 1,40,400 a yeard 

s Eromthe commencement of Easli 1285 (1875-76) two great 
changes were made in the abk&ri system in force in the district./ 
These were the introduction of the excise system of raising the 
araaok revenue, and the separation of the arraok and toddy farms. 2 
Under the exoiso system the exclusive privilege of manufacturing 
and sailing arraok is assigned to a contractor, selected on tender 
made after public notifioation. Distillation is not permitted, except 
at certain seleoted places, where a sufficient gaugmg establish¬ 
ment is kept up at the contractor’s expense. The revenue is paid 
in the shape of an excise duty on each gallon of liquor issued from 
the distillery, at rates fixed with reference to strength, and the 
contractor is obliged to guarantee that the total amount paffi by to 
as excise duty shall not fall below a specified sum. The. 
Triohinopoly arrack farm for Easlis 1285 to 1287 was sold to 
Messrs. Parry and Co., who guaranteed to pay Rupees 1,10,000 
annually. The sum actually paid by them as excise duty did not in 
any year exceed the guaranteed amount. Eor the three faslis 
commencing with 1288 the arraok farm has again been sold fob 
Messrs Parry and Co., who have guaranteed to pay 1,12,000 a yew** 
The following important alteration is to be introduced int<5 the excis^- 
system in this district from the commencement of Fash 1288. In 
addition to the rate of excise duty paid at the time of the issue of., 
the liquor from the distillery, a suroharge, of duty at 8 Annas per-- 
* gallon is to be levied on all spirits sold under the license in shops, 
within the limits of what is known as the oantonment farm, which 
•includes the whole of the Triohinopoly and Srirangam Mimicry 


(1). MnDalyeU’s Report i 

22nd April IS?4, Appendix ’ 
- (2) Gt.O. 


L system of tlio Madras Presidom 


,520, of the 8th December 
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nalities and a few shops outside their boundaries, and a separate 
■ guarantee has to he given by the renter that the amount of such 
fXge Bhall not be less than Bupees 15,000. The following ^ 
statement shows the prescribed rates of excise duty, and &e 
maximum and minimum prices of arrack direoted to be m force 
from the commencement of Pash 1288. 


. Arracl? sold in the rest of tb.e 








3 §S£. 


The following account of the manner m which the arrack sold ■ » » 

bV Messrs. Parry andOo. is manufactured, is given by their agen . 

The ingredients used are either cane-juice, sugar, treacle from 
iile ” incffarv or treacle from pahnyra-sugaT, the 

rrj&e p vSrmiii» i^ua) *&*.■&«** 20 

gallons of water go to 100 lbs. of jaggery and^ 

35 gallons of arraok. 3 ■ . _ 

' (SiLetefrom Agent to Messrs. Forry ^dCo. toCoHector, dated lOthNovemta 
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Chat. Xrn. Both ooooanut and palmyra toddy axe consumed in the district, 
Ebvihcb but the former is much more generally drunk than the latter. The 
&c. A " following statement shows the amount realized by the sale of the 
"Tms toddy farms since they were separated from the arraok farms:— 


I'anli ms Fasli 1288 
Fbr ouch Ftisli. For oaoli Fasli. 


>poly TfJucj and Cantonment 


Pcrutn'baltir 

XJdaiyiirpulttya 


Total 



The following statement shows the number of arraok and toddy 
shops in the district in Pash 1286 (1876-77) :— 


Ma? - 

I 

ai 

P 

§ 

I 

■sll 

lli 

Jit 

■ell 

#1 

If 

|® 

II 

^11 

III 

Trichinopoly 

619 

306,461 | 

123 

47 

170 

1,802 

3-33 


930 

228^313 

94 ! 

58 

152 

1,502 

1‘63 

Udaiy&rp&layam ., ,. 

777 

237393 

77 

8 

86 


1-12 

Total for thewliole District. 

3,583 

1,200,408 

492 . 

146 

638 

1,88! | 

1*78 


Salt. 

There is no licit manufacture of salt in the Tfiohinopoly District, ' 
but in oertain localities the law has hitherto been more or less ■> 
evaded by the surreptitious manufacture of earth-salt whioh it is * 
believed is also smuggled over the boundary of the native State of 
Pudukottai where it is a State monopoly. A 

Earth-salt is manufactured in the following manner : earth - ' 
impregnated with salt (known as salt-earth) is collected, put into -ti 
earthen pots,. and dissolved in water. The water is afterwards^ 
strained off, and either boiled till only the salt remains, or poured . -; 
on flat , stones or .hard stony ground, and left till the moisture is: :! 
■ evaporated by the sun, < « 
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Act II of 1878 (Madras), which declares that to make earth- Chap. me. 
salt, with intent to defraud the public revenue, or to he in possession 
of. Salt-earth for the purpose of manufacturing earth-salt, shall he tic ,h, &c. 

deemed to be an offence under Regulation I of 1805 (Madras), - 

was extended to the Triohinopoly District on the 31st of May 
1878. 

In addition to the earth-salt manufactured as such, edible salt 
is produced in the manufacture of saltpetre, whioh is carried on to 
a considerable extent in this district. According to a return sent 
to the Madras Salt Commission in 1876, it would appear that there 
were then 188 works in the district where saltpetre was made, at 
which 13,719 maunds of saltpetre were manufactured yearly, the 
outturn of the salt produced in consequence being 698 maunds. 


Stamps. 

Statement No. 9 given in the appendix, shows the revenue 
under the head of stamps for a series of ten years. This revenue 
is derived from the sale of stamped papers under Act X VIII of 
1869 (the General Stamp Act), and Act VII of 1870 (the Court 
Fees Act). The following statement shows the stations in the 
district at which there are stamp vendors licensed to sell 
stamps:— 



In addition to the above, all Taluq Shoristadars are ex-officio 
stamp vendors at their respective head-quarters. 

32 
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xiii. Postal Department. 

'Stka- The following te a list of the imperial post offices in the distriot. 
, &c. There axe no district post offices. 


Head Offices. 

Sub.Officer. 

Raoeiying Offices. 

Trichinopoly. 

Kulittalai. 

Ariyaltir. 

Hupp6r. 

Irungaldr. 

Jcyamkondasdl&puram. 

Mnnapparai. 

MusirL ^ 

Tepimffim (Trictinopoly Tort). 
Tm-aiyflr. 

KilapaluvCr. 

Ttichmopoly fort. 


The administration of the distriot post is vested in the 
Revenue Department, hut the detailed management of it has, in 
this distriot, been handed over to the Postmaster-General, who, in 
communication with the Collector, has the charge of the practical 
working of the post, the necessary funds being provided by the 
Collector in his annual revenue budget. 

The following statement shows the routes of the imperial and 
district post, and the stations on the several lines in the Trichino- 
poly District:— 


n 

Routes from and to. 

Miles 

Stag®. 

Stations. 

1 

Kulittalai to Tuxaiytir. 

IS 

4 

1, Kulittalai; 2, Musiri; 3, Kanna- 
ndr; and 4, Tur&iydr. 

2 

Manapparai to Hupptir, 

u 

* 

1, Manapparai; 2, Ilupptir. 

8 

Tricihinopoly to Jeyam- 
kondas61apuram. 

62 

13 

nfir; 6, Vadugarpdttoi; 7, Kalla- 
gam; 8, Ktiapaluvdr ; 9, Poytir; 
10, Kudikfidu ; 11, Managhirri; 
12, Udaiy&rp&layam; and 13, Je- 
yamkondasdlapuram, 

4 

Kilapaluvdr to Peium- 
baldT. 

26 

6 

l.Kilapaluvdr; 2, Axiyoldr; 3,Kun- 
nam; 4, PSrali; and 5, Peruml>al(ir. 


In Kulittalai Talug- there are village receiving-houses at the; 
following places:—Vadiyam, Kaxuvappandykenpdttai, Kallapalli,. 
Ldlapettai, MaMddnapuram, , Kristnardyapuxam, KattapaUi, 
Manavdei, Kattalai, Nangapuram, Poydmani, Vettuvdytalai and 
Sivdyum. . 
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In these villages either the village schoolmaster or the munsif Chur. xm. 
is allowed 2 Rupees a month 'for taking charge of the village 
letter-hox," which they clear whenever a district post peon oalls at II0Ni 
the village, and hand the letters over to him to he taken to the 
Kulittalai post office, whence they are transmitted to their destin¬ 
ation. The boxes are cleared twice a week. 'Village receiving- 
houses have not as yet been opened, except in Kulittalai Taluq. 

The following statement shows the number of covers received 
for delivery in the several post offices in the district in 1877:— 



Metrical Scales. 

The following are the weights used in the district:— 

180 Grains = 1 -ToU, or a rupee’s weight. 

3 Tolas = 1 Palam, 

40 Palams = 1 Visa. 

50 Palams = 1 Tfik. 

25 Palams = 1 Pucka Seer. 7C£l 

4 Tfiks (or 600 T61fia) — 1 TuMm. ' ■ . *, 

8 Viss = 1 Maund. 

20 Maunds = 1 PSram. ' iJ 

Grain and salt are, as a rule, bought andsold throughout the district 
according to the-local measure (padi) of 116 tolas, 4 padis make ■ J/L fi t 
1 mercal and 12 meroaS^one kalam. In ITdaiydrpdlayam an 
half padi containing 65 tol&s, and in Tnraiyiir a half merca 
containing 240 tolds are used. 

The following statement shows the equivalents in imperial seem 
‘ of 80 tolls, of the local measures of the different food-grams and 
of salt:— 
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' For oil a measure called a visard is used, 16 of ■which equal one 
ddam. A visam full of oil is supposed to weigh 1£ pucka seers, 
or 31£ paloins. 

The English measures of land are usedin the ryotw&ri villages, 
as they have all been surveyed hy the Bevenue Survey Department. 
Elsewhere the following measures prevail: 100 gulies = 1 cawui. 
This cawni, in irrigated villages, is equivalent to IT English acres 
and to 1-32 in unirrigated. The measures of time ore a ndligai 
eflusi^ifTffiSutes, a jdmam equal to 7 £ ndligais or 3 hours, and 
-^day equal to 8 jdmams or 24 hours. The English measures of 
distance are the only ones used. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ZEMINDA'BIS AND THE KA'TTCPUTTU'R MITTAH. 


Earliest information extant regarding the Poligare of Turaiyiir, Udniyirpflayam 
and Ariyaldr.—Capture of Turaiyrir by the English in 1758;— History of the 
Poliyams from 1758 to 1801.—Mr, 'Wallace’s proposals regarding the Poliyams: 
—Sanads granted to the Poligars.—Sale of the Ariyaldr Zcminddri.—Poligars of 
Marungipuri and Kadavur,—Tho Kfibtuputtur Mittah. 

Cnir, xiv. I have not been able to obtain any trustworthy information 
ZnmraiBn, regarding the Poliyams of Turaiyur, TTdaiy&pfilayam and Ariyaldr 
&0 ' previous to 1752. We learn from Orme’s History that during the 
Earliest _ siege of Triohinopoly in that year, a detachment of the Mysore 
extant 1 2 * 1011 a®ny> assisted by some French troops, overran the Poliyam of 
regarding the Turaiyur, deposed the reigning chieftain, and put one of his 
Turmydr° cousins in his place. In 1755, the new chief having negleoted to 
^dhfm’and frikute demanded from him, a detachment of French troops 

AxijSdr. 111 and sepoys was sent from Pondioherry to punish him. After some 
opposition, the French took Turaiyur, deposed the chief, and rein¬ 
stated his predecessor. From Turaiyur they marched against the 
Poligars of Ariyaldr and TJdaiyirp&layam. Captain Calliaud, 
however, who then commanded in Triohinopoly, advanced against 
them, and they consequently left the poligars unmolested,, and 
returned to Pondicherry.! In 1756 the Poligar of Turaiyur again 
failed to pay his tribute, and was accordingly deposed by the 
French, his immediate predecessor taking his place. 1 
Capture of In the following year the Poliyam of Udaiy&rpflayam was 
«« EngUsir “TOtkd by th 0 French, and the poligar foroed to pay a tribute of 
ia 1758. 40,000 Rupees. 3 The Poligar of Turaiyur, whom the Frenoh. 

had expelled in 1757, was befriended by the Poligars of Ariyalur 
and Udaiyirpflayam, and in 1758 Captain Calliaud, who still 
commanded the English in Triohinopoly, in order to gratify these j 
chiefs, who had always been firm opponents of the French, deter- ,f 
mined to reinstate, their friend. He accordingly sent a detaohment,., 1 
under Captain Joseph Smith to attack Turaiyiir. ■ 4s< 

The following account of the assault on this place is given by j 
Orme ; ‘ 1 The wood of Turaiyiir stretohes twenty miles along the foot ' 
of the western mountains, and extends from them ten miles into the , 


(1) OaMB, Vol. I, page 396. 

(2) Oums.VoI U, page 118. 

(8) 0*MB, Vol. II, page 209. 
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_i.; n . the wood is in most parts seven miles across, and encloses an Chap. XIV. 
open space about three miles square. In this area are the habitation Z *™ B> 

of the Reddi, which is a spacious building, a town, gardens, arable - 

lands and immediately under the hills a very large tank, computed 
to be’seven miles in circumference. The attacking foroe knew that 
the path before them had defenoes in various parts, and that the 
whole of the fighting-men would be in these stations. Captain 
Smith therefore sent off four companies of sepoys, with Rama Nayak, 
a iemadlr, on whom Muhammad Isuf had reliance, to enter the 
wood at a considerable distance on the right, under the conduct of 
the guides, who undertook to lead them to the town through a 
seoret path, of which there are several in the wood, known only to 
the inhabitants. The first barrier was a winding passage between 
two thick-set hedges of thorn, leading into the straiter path of the 
wood but choked at both ends with brambles laid for the 
occasion. Nevertheless the enemy abandoned this post, although 


very defensible, without resistance. 

The coffees led, followed by the Europeans; they by one of the 
6-pounders -yith limber-boxes only; and the sepoys marched in 
the rear, excepting a few who remained to guard the other 6- 
pcrunder, the spare ammunition and the baggage, which were left 
at the skirt of the wood; the line proceeded more than a mile m the 
path without interruption, but at length was fired upon from a 
breastwork of brick on the right, from which the enemy were 
soon dislodged, and retired through the bushes to the west; but as 
they were intent in carrying off their wounded, the musketry 
galled them a good deal as they were going away. Moving 
onward, the line soon reoeived a Bmart fire from a seoond breastwork 
like the first; but the coffees obliged the enemy to quit this station 
also, on which they retired to their main body. A few of the line 
were wounded in driving them from these defences. The coffees 
continued to move on in front, and out-marched the rest of the line, 
when, by a sudden turning in the road, they came unexpectedly at 
once within pistol-shot of the enemy’s , principal post. .'’Shis was a 
strong wall of brick, fourteenfeet high, divided int<y rampart and 
parapet, and in the parapet were several tiers of loop-holes. It 
stretched across the path, and some yards beyond it on each hand, and 
had a return of the same construction at each extremity, but falling 
bank, instead of projecting to flank the main wall; and in the return 
■ on theleft stood the gateway. This work was surroundedby a strong 
hedge of thorn, whioh, continuing on the sides, joined the main 
wood to some distance in the rear. As soon as the coffees appeared 
at the turning, the enemy testified their numbers and their courage 
by shouting, the din of instruments, and a strong fire of their 
match-looks, which, with the surprise, panic-struck the cofires. 
They ran back in the path, and were immediately followed by 
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Chap. XIV. numbers of tbe enemy issuing from tbe thickets on the left. There 

Zemisca'ms, was no time to inquire the cause. Captain Smith immediately led' 
fcc ~ on the Europeans, who soon drove the enemy hack into the wood, 
who did not escape through the barrier of thorns before the wall. 
Both were now attentively examined; and, whilst some endeavoured 
to tear up the hedge in front, others tried to get round the flanks 
of it into the wood; but none succeeded, and several were wounded. 
The field-piece was then advanced, and fired until all its ammunition 
. was expended, without taking any effect on the parapet or 
intimidating the enemy, whose match-locks had wounded five of the 
six artillerymen serving the gun, and more of the other Europeans, 
who likewise had expended most of their cartridges. It was how 
7 o’clock and began to grow dark, when all the blacks, whether 
coffees, sepoys, or lascars, took advantage of this protection and 
slunk away back into the path out of the reach of danger, excepting 
Muhammad Isuf, one servant of Captain Smith’s, and one corporal 
of the lascars. A supply of ammunition had been sent for from 
the skirt of the wood as soon as the troops came to the wall; hut 
from the distance it could not he expected for some,; ^qjpq /’qring 
which Captain Smith ordered the Europeans to fire-state of tbe 
now and then against the parapet, as well to convince tH6 enemy^ 
that they were determined not to relinquish the attack, as to divert 
the chance of their discovering the party with Rama Nayak, whose 
arrival, too long delayed, had for some time created much doubt and 
anxiety. At 8 o’clock more ammunition came up, when the 
firing of the field-piece and musketry was renewed with great 
vivacity, and was equally returned by the enemy. Soon after firing 
was heard in the rear of the wall, and the sound of Been Been echoed 
from every part of the wood. They were already in the path, 
advancing at full pace ; the troops on the rampart were flying, and 
met their fire, after which all resistance ceased, and Rama Niyak 
breaking down the gate, let in his friends from without. There 
remained three miles of the path to the town, hut impeded with no 
more defences, nor were the thickets on either hand so dose. The 
troops were gathered, the sepoys and coffees who had kept back , 
oame on, and all proceeded to the town, which they found abandoned. 
The reigning Reddi and all his people had escaped to the hills, 
excepting a few men, who could not move, having been Mown up 
with gunpowder intended to load a field-piece, which they were 
dragging to the wall in the pass. The delay of Rama N&yak’s • 
party had been caused by the timidity of his guides, who, on some 
fright, left them soon after they entered the w-ood to find their way 
as they could. Of 70 Europeans, 4 were killed and 28 wounded in 
the attack. Muhammad Isuf was shot through the arm, but, 
binding up his wouud, continued on the ground until all was over.. 

A great number of scaling ladders were found at the Reddl’s 
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house, which had been prepared and wore lying in readiness C 
for the French to eroffiade Trichinopoly when they should see the z 
opportunity.' The natives of this district have little resemblance to 
any others in the Kamatic; they have large bloated heads, pot bellies 
and small limbs. The climate is very unhealthy to strangers, and 
this is imputed to the nature of the water. The detachment continued 
in the town a week, and during this short stay, Captain Smith, all 
his officers, and most of the other Europeans fell ill. Three 
companies of sepoys with three sergeants were left to protect the 
reinstated Reddi, and the main body of the detachment returned 
to Trichinopoly.” 1 

The country about Turaiyur is still well wooded, but the forest, 
which appears to have surrounded the village at the time of which 
Orme wrote, has completely disappeared. The place is slightly 
feverish, and Natives complain of the water; but Orme s description 
of the people is, by no means, applicable now. On the contrary , the 
Reddis of Turaiyur are fine hardy fellows, and the best ryots m 
the district. 

f of Turaiyur, who had been ejected by the detachment 
chief servant Smith, escaped to Mysore, where he was joined by 
all those who were dissatisfied with the existing state of things. 
From the post that he had taken np.be plnndered the county 
between Turaiyur and tfttattfir. men, in November 1758, 
Muhammad Isuf had to march from Trichinopoly to the relief of 
Fort St. George, three ont of the five companies that had been left 
in Turaiyur had to he recalled to Trichinopoly. The deposed 
Poligar took advantage of the opportunity, and captured the town. 
He then submitted to the Naw&b, who accepted his offers, and 
confirmed him in the government. 5 _ 

An account of the varying fortunes of these poligars from the 
date where Orrne’s history comes to a conclusion to the acquisition 
of the district by the English Government is given. m a report 
addressed by Mr. Wallace, the first Collector of the district, to the 

Board of Revenue. From this account, it appears that in the year 

• 1773 the Turaiyur Poligar quarrelled with his son, who, fearing 

that his father had a design on his life, left the country and 
proceeded to lay his ease before the Naw&b in Madras On his 
agreeing to raise the peishcush of the poliyam, which till then had 
Sen 1,50,000 Rupees, to 1,75,000 Rupees, the young chief was sent 
' hack in 1786 to Turaiyfir as poligar, and his father was removed to 
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Chap. xiv. Madras. The old man, however, resorted to the same means that 

z™raBiius, had been employed by his son for getting the management of the 
to ' poliyam, and offered to increase the peishcush to 2,00,000 Rupees 
if the estate was placed under his authority. His offer was 
accepted, and he was restored to the poliyam in 1787. In 1789 
however tho son, by the offer of 1,00,000 Rupees as a present to the 
Nawab, and on engaging to pay the same peishcush as his father had 
agreed to, was again reinstated. The country had suffered by these 
repeated changes of authority, and the disturbances which naturally 
attended thorn, and the young ohiof was unable to, fulfil his 
engagements. He was accordingly removed in 1703, and his father, 
for tho tliird time,plaoed in the management of the poliyam, having . 
previously engaged to pay a peishoush of 2,75,000 Rupees. The : 
poliyam in its impoverished state was of course unable to pay this 
increased tribute, and in 1795 the old chief and his son became 
reconciled, and, soeing that they had no ohance of being able to 
meet the Nawab’s demands, left tho country and took refuge in 
Tanjore, where the old man soon afterwards died. His son, 
taking advantage of tho disturbances whioh broke out-*R iVlftfi fn 
TJdaiydrp&layam, and profiting by the distracted'btate of tlw__ 
country under the Nawab’s authority, determined to make an. 
attempt to regain Turaiyilr. He accordingly collected a consider¬ 
able number of mon, and, being aided by the adherents of the ■ 
family, laid waste all ports of the poliyams. The Nawab, seeing, 
how fruitless and expensive it was to contend with tho expelled 
. chief, who, although not absolute' master of the country, had yet 
sufficient power to prevent its being cultivated, resolved to come to 
terms. Ab the poligar’s resources had by this time been nearly 
exhausted by the length of the contest, he listened to the overtures 
made him and agreed to retire to Tanjore, having first obtained 
tho Naw&b’s promise to allow him 1,000 Rupees monthly for his 
subsistence, and to permit him to levy annually an assessment on 
the inhabitants of Turaiyfu', which was to boar a proportion of 25 
per cent, to the amount of tho revenue collected by the State. This 
arrangement continued in force till the assignment of the Karuatic 
to the Company. 

The families of the UdaiyArpdlayam and Ariyaldr poligars ' 
appear to have hold uninterrupted possession of their poliyams until', 
the year 1765, when the Nawdh, assisted by a party of English _ 
troops, attaoked the forts of Ariyaliir and Udaiydrpdlayam, and, : 
after a Blight resistance on the part of the chiefs, drove them and >■ 
their families from the poliyams. The cause of this attack is said ; 
to have been a refusal on the part of the poligars to contribute j. 
. their quota of men and money for the reduction of Maduri., ■ 
Previous to the expulsion of the poligar, Udaiydrpdlayam is said1; 
t6'have yielded to its chief an annual revenue of about a lakh of 
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star pagodas, out of which a peisheush of 10,000 Rupees was paid Chap. XIV. 
annually to the Naw&bs of the Karnatio. AriyoMr yielded the Zemko^is, 
poligar about one-fifth less than TTdaiyArpdlayam, and was charged. _ 
with a peisheush of 20,000 Rupees. The expelled poligars took 
refuge first in Tanjore and then in Mysore until 1780, when Hyder, 
taking advantage of their claims to their poliyams, and the 
influence which they still possessed over their- people, sent them 
with a party of his troops into the poliyams. With this assistance 
the poligars found it not difficult to expel the Wawdh’s troops, 
and to re-establish their authority in the country.. From this 
period the poligars held undisturbed possession of their estates till 
178S, when Mr. Sullivan persuaded them to .separate themselves 
from Hyder, and became, during the first assignment of the southern 
countries, the renters of their respective districts. A short time 
before the restoration of the Nawdb’s authority, the poligars were 
imprisoned at Triohinopoly on aooount of their having failed in 
the punctual payment of their tribute. After a confinement of 
about two years, they were released and permitted to reside in their 
poliyams, which were however rented out for three years to the 
ohief servant of the HdaiyArpdlayam family. When however only 
one year of this lease had expired, all authority was again taken 
from the poligars, and the districts were placed under the manage¬ 
ment of the Nawdb’s servants. In this situation they remained, 
until a short period before the assignment of the Karnatio in 1790, 
when the Ariyafur poligar was again imprisoned on a suspicion of 
having meditated an insurrection in the district. On the assump¬ 
tion of the country in 1790, the poligars were placed in.the 
management of the poliyams as renters, and they continued to aot 
as such until the restoration of the country to the Naw&b, when 
the Ariyalfir poligar fled to Tanjore, and the Hdaiydrp&layam 
chief went to Madras to endeavour'to establish his olaim to his 
ancestral estate. After many fruitless attempts on the part of the 
poligars to regain their poliyams, the entire management-’of the 
•revenues of these estates was, in 1798, handed over to an agent of 
the Nawdb, a monthly allowance of Rupees 1,000 being paid to 
the Poligar of UdaiyArpttayam and of 700 Rupees to the Poligar 
of Ariyalfir. This system continued in force till Triohinopoly was 
made over to the Company in 1801. 6 

Mr. Wallace concludes his report regarding the poligars by it, miw» 
.proposing that they should be restored to their poliyams 011 ^e ae 

footing of zemind&rs, and should pay a peisheush equal to two-thirds pouyams. 
of the value of their zemimUris, and that, till this arrangement 
oould he carried out, they should receive a monthly allowance for 
their support. 


dated 30th 


Triohinopoly to Board of Revenue, 
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Chap. XIV. In the orders 'passed on this letter,^ the Board of Revenue 
ZimimpAris, directed that, as it was intended to extend to the poliyams in the 
&c ’ district of Trichinopoly the system by whioh zeminddri rights 
would he conferred on than- possessors, for the. purpose of facilitat¬ 
ing the introduction of that system, the poliyams of Turaiydr, 
Ariyaldr, and Udaiydrpdlayam should be continued under the 
Collector’s management, and that he should ascertain the value of 
the lands comprised in them, and the extent to which the poligars 
might, at any time, have been considered bound to render military 
service to the State. The Collector was also ordered to report the . 
amount of commutation that he would propose for that service, and 
the peisheush that he would recommend should be assessed on the 
poligars in perpetuity. He was further instructed to disarm all 
the adherents of the poligars. Until the information required 
before the poliyams could be assessed was collected, an allowance 
of 10 per cent, on the net revenue of their respective estates was 
sanctioned for these poligars, which the Board desired the Collector 
to pay to them, with arrears calculated at the same rate, from the 
day the Kamatio was ceded to the Company.7 
Samis The matter seems to have rested on this footing till 1816, 

granted to Government direoted that the poligars should not be restored 

ttepo gars. ^ ^ entire possession of their poliyams, but should receive merely ■ 
the villages in which they lived, together with a number of other 
villages surrounding their head-quarters, of an annual value equiva¬ 
lent to 10 per oent. of the gross collections from the entire poliyams. 
These villages were to be subjected to the payment of a nominal 
peishcush.8 In accordance with these orders, a samd-i-milkiai- 
istimrar was given to each of the poligars on the 23rd December 
1817, and they were thus constituted zeminddrs under Regulation 
XXV of 1802. In these estates the ordinary Hindu law of inherit¬ 
ance prevails. They can be sub-divided and alienated in the same 
manner as other real property, and Government has no power of 
regulating the succession to them, 

The Zeminddrs of Turaiydr are Reddis, and of Telugu-. 
extraction. The Zeminddrs of Ariyaldr and Udaiydrpdlayam, 
however, are Kallars by caste, and, till they received their present 
sanads, held their estates as arasukdvalgdrs. An account of their 
kdval duties will he found in Chapter XYIII under the head of 
Police. As has been there shown, the poligars were relieved from 
the performance of all police duties from the time that their;* 
present estates were handed over to them on zeminddri tenure. 

Sale of the In 1871 twenty-seven villages in the Ariyaldr zeminddri : 

were sold hy orders of the Civil Court in satisfaction of debts . 
inourred hy the Zeminddr, and in 1873 the remaining thirty villages ' ; 


(7) Proceeding oi the Board of Revenue, dated Hth August 1802. 

(8) Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 22nd April 1816. 
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were sold for tie same reason. 9 The estate is now held by a Chap. XIV. 
number of petty proprietors, whose names are registered in the ZmohdAms, 
Collector's - office, hut who have no sanads. The sanad-i-milMat- —L 

istimrar granted by Government is in the possession of the zemin¬ 
dar, who however is a pauper, and has lost the whole of his ancestral 
estate. 

There are two poliyams, Marung&puri and Kadavhr, in the Poligars of 
southern portion of Kulittalai Taluq, which were transferred to 
Trichinopoly District from Madura in 1856. These estates were 
at that time unsettled, poliyams, i.e., poliyams for which no sanads 
had been granted. 

There has recently been a very protracted litigation regarding 
the succession to. the Marung&puri poliyam, a brief aeooiuri of 
which will be given here, as, by the judgment passed by the Privy 
Council in the case, some important questions regarding the succes¬ 
sion to unsettled poliyams have been decided. 

The ZemindAr of Marung&puri died in 1864, andhis half-brother 
(a minor) was nominated to succeed him by Government. The 
senior widow of the deceased zeminddr claimed the estate as his 
heir, asserting that the minor, nominated by Government was 
illegitimate. The case came on for trial in the Civil Court, Trichino¬ 
poly, where it was decided that the Marungdpuri zemind&ri was an 
unsettled poliyam, and that, therefore, the right to decide as to the 
succession to it was vested in Government. The widow’s claim 
was accordingly dismissed. 10 On appeal to the High Court, it was 
deoided that the poliyam was an ancestral hereditary estate, 
which had devolved through several generations in the ordinary 
oourse of legal succession. It followed, therefore, that the right of 
succession contested in the suit depended upon whether the minor 
nominated by Government was legitimate or not, and an issue to 
that effect was sent down to the Trichinopoly District Court for 
trial. 11 The District Court deoided that the boy was legitimate, and 

this view was upheld on appeal in the High Court and the Privy 

‘Council. 12 The decision of the High Court that the poliyam was 
an ancestral hereditary estate was also confirmed, on appeal, by the 
Judioial Committee of the Privy Council. 18 


(9) Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, No. 1,751,‘of the 
G.O., No. 1,074, ol the 6th Ootoher 1873 j and G.O., No. 14 


___ he Privy Council on the appeal of 

rd and ~ another *. the Zemindar oi MarungApuri from the High Court 
of Madrae, delivered 14th January 1874. .... , . 

• (13) Judgment oi the Judioial Committee hy the Privy Council on the appeal of 
' the Collector of Trichinopoly ». Lekkamani and the reminder.of MarungApun 
from theHigh Court of Madrae, delivered. 14th March 1874. 
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Chap. XIV. A miad-i-mi!kiat-Mimrar -was offered to, and accepted by, the 
ZonNDAEts, Zeminddr of Kadavfu in 1871. No sanad lias been given to the 
&c - Zeminddr of Morungdpuri, so that his estate is still an unsettled 

■ poliyam. Both these zeminddrs are of Telugu extraction, and of 

the Tottiya Ndyak oaste. Their families are believed by them to 
have come from Ghooty in Bellary District. 

The Kfittu- K&ttuputtur is the only mittah in the district. Itwasoreated 
puttur hy Government in 1802, and given to one Saruvdthama Eau, the 

mittah. yjgjj Head Shoristadar of the Salem Oollectorate. He sold the 

estate in 1810 to one Gunnamareddi, who, in his turn, sold it to 
Annayar and Saptha Eishi Eeddi in 1813. These men are. the 
ancestors of the present owners, and ever sinoe the estate was 
sold to them it has been enjoyed by two joint proprietors, one of 
whom is a Brdhmau and the otheTt a Eeddi. The mittah was 
transferred from Salem District to Triehinopoly in 1851.“ The 
revenue of the estate was Eupeos 16,303 in 1802 and 30,144 
Eupees in 1876. 

Statement No. 8 given in the appendix shows the revenue of 
the several zeminddris in the distriot, and of the K&ttuputtur 
mittah and the peisheush paid yearly by them. 


(U) Extract from Minutes of Consultation, No. 382, of tho I7th April 1851. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. THE ANICUTS. 
RAILWAYS. 


Exponditm’o under Imperial and Provincial Fpnds.—Expenditure under Local 
Funds. The Aniccts— 1 The Upper Anicut.—The Cauvory Regulating Dam.— 

The Lower Anicut. Lises of Raiv— Traffic Returns. 

Public Works Department. CiunmXV. 

The general supervision of the public works in the district is P '^ c DluT '’ 
vested in the District Engineer. The distriot is divided into MlI 57vorks 
three ranges as follow:— Department 

Range No. I, comprising Trichinopoly and Kulittalai Ranges. 

Taluqs. 

Range No. II, comprising Musiri and Rerumbalur 
Taluqs. 

Range No. Ill, comprising Udaiyarpitlayam Talnq. 

Range No. I is at present in charge of an Executive Engineer, 
whose head-quarters are at Trichinopoly. He has four Overseers 
under his supervision. Range No. II is under an Assistant 
Engineer, with head-quarters at Musiri. Three Overseers are 
employed in this range. Range No. Ill is at present in charge of 
a Sub-Engineer, whose head-quarters are at Ildaiyirpilayam, and 
who has one Overseer under him. • 

The Distriot Engineer has an establishment consisting of a public Works 
Head Clerk on Rupees 70 a month, an Accountant on Rupees 40, 
a Writer on Rupees 30, and a Draughtsman and Estimator on me nt. 
Rupees 45. The Officer in charge of No. I Range has an 

Accountant onRupees 50,a Clerk on Rupees 30, and a Draughtsman 

and Estimator on Rupees 40. In No. n Range an Accountant on 
Rupees 50 and a Draughtsman and Estimator onRupees 40 are 
entertained, and in No. HI Range an Aooountant on Rupees 40. 

Statement No. 16 given in the appendix shows the expenditure Expenditure 
on public works from Imperial and Provincial Funds for a period j“ p e e ri^ 0 ttna 
of five years. In the descriptive notices of the several taluqs provincial 
given in Chapter I, an account is given of the more important 
irrigation channels and tanks under the supervision of the 
Public Works Department, and of the revenue under them. The 
annual allotment for the upkeep of these works and construction 
of others of a. similar nature is paid from Imperial Funds. 
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Chapter XV. All the roads maintained by the Looal 'Fund Board are under 
p. w. Dept., the charge of the Public Works Department, with the exception 
& °’ of the unfinished road from Manapparai to Puttdnattam, which is 
Expenditure a t present under the Revenue Department. For the upkeep of 
Local aese roa(J ^ ajg inaU 533£ miles in length, the maintenance 
' aEowanoe handed over to the Publio Works Department for the 
year 1877-78 was Rupees 76,570. A list of these roads is given in 
Chapter XVI under the head of Looal Funds, and a detailed aooount 
of them in the descriptive notions of the talutp through which, they 
run, to be found in Chapter I. 


The Anights. 

The anicuts. There are three anicuts, or large masonry dams, across the 
Cauvery and Ooleroon rivers, two of which are in the district of ‘ 
Trichinopoly, while the third is in Tanjore. Of these, that locaEy 
known as the upper anicut has been built across the Coleroon at 
the point where that river separates from the Cauvery, at the head 
of the island of Srirangam. The lower anicut is also across the 
Coleroon, and is situated almost at the point where the river loaves 
Trichinopoly District and enters South Areot. The grand aniout 
is in Tanjore. It has been built across the Cauvery at a distaaoe 
of about ten miles to the east of Trichinopoly Town. 

The foEowing is a brief account of the objects for which the 
two of these works that are situated in this district were built, and 
the nature of their construction. For further particulars, reference 
may be made to a Report on Irrigation in Southern India, by Colonel 
Baird Smith of the Bengal Engineers, published in 1856 by order 
of the Government of India, from whioh the greater part of the 
information now given has been derived. 

The upper Shortly after Trichinopoly came into the possession of our 
aaioiit. Government, it was observed that the bed of the Coleroon was 
gradually deepening, while that of the Cauvery was rising. The 
effect of the change was a constantly-increasing difficulty in 
securing sufficient water in the Cauvery for the irrigation of Tanj ore. 
In 1803 Captain Caldwell prodiotod that in the oourse of not many 
years the Cauvery would he dry and Tanjore District ruined. 
Various expedients were adopted from time to time to arrest the 
evil, hut with only partial and temporary effect, and the cong nirnni v. 
tion foretold hy Captain Caldwell at one time seemed impending. ” 
At this juncture Colonel (now General Sir Arthur) Cotton, of the 
Madras Engineers, proposed to construct an aniout .aoross the head 
' of the Coleroon where it branches off from the Cauvery, and this 
work was accordingly carried out in 18S6, and has completely 
answered the purposes for whioh it was intended. This aniout,' 
known as the upper aniout, although situated in Triohinopoly 
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District, was designed for tie benefit of Tanj ore, and has always CiMrrxn XV. 
remained under tie supervision of the Public Worts Department P. w j ; o I,E, ' T -’ 
officers of that district. —i- 

In its original form the upper aniout consisted of a simple bar 
of masonry 750 yards in length, divided into three parts by the 
interposition of two small islands formed in the bed of the stream. 

The northern portion is 7 foot 4 inches, and the romainder 5 feet 
4 inches in height. The body of the dam is of brick masonry 
coped with out-stono, there being 1 foot in height of the latter 
material and 6 feet 4 inches or 4 feet 4 inches of the former 
according to position. The thickness throughout is 6 feet. This 
bar, forming the obstructive portion of the dam, rests on a founda¬ 
tion of masonry 3 feet deep, built on three lines of walls 6 feet 
in exterior diameter, and sunk to a depth of 6 feet in the sandy 
bed of the river. In rear of the bar there is an apron of masonry 
21 feet broad, and oovered with ent-stone 1 foot in thickness,' 
carefully laid in hydraulic cement. Below the apron a mass of 
rough-stone, from 9 to 12 feet broad and 4 feet deep, has been 
formed to proteot the junction of the^ apron and river-bed. 

Twenty-two openings of sluices, originally 2 feet in width by 3A 
in length, ore distributed throughout the length of the dam, then- 
sills being on the same level as the apron or the bed of the 
stream. The object of this arrangement is to afford free passage 
to the sand, and, if possible, to prevent the bed of the Ooleroon 
above the dam being raised by deposits. 

In consequence of the construction of the aniout, a greatly Tlio Can very 
increased volume:of water was thrown into the Cauvery during^’ kljns 
freshes, and this led to great erosion of the banks and deepening of 
the bed. Simultaneously with these effects, the Coleroon branoh 
was obstructed by heavy deposits and sand-banks above the dam ; 
the deep channel, which formerly followed the left bank of the; 
river, was thrown across to the right; and, in a word, there seemed 
reason to apprehend an inversion of the former relations of the two 
branches, the Cauvery becoming the main stream, and the Coleroon 
ceasing to obtain its due share of water. This would havo led to 
disastrous results in Tanjore, and measures were accordingly 
adopted to obtain entire oommand over the bed of the Cauvery. 

The first of these measures, executed in 1843 on the reoommenda- 
•' tion of Colonel Sim of the Engineers, was to lower the central 
portion of the Coleroon dam 2 feet. This was done on a length 
of about 700 feet, and, of course, added considerably to the volume 
of the Coleroon ; still, however, the enlargement of the head of the 
Cauvery continued, the banks were cut away, and there was great 
. difficulty in preserving the narrow part of the island that separated 
the two branches. These effeots were specially noted in 1844, and 
: ' ' 34 
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r. sanction was finally given to the construction of a masonry 
regulating dam across the mouth of the Cauvery, a work suggested 
hy Colonel Sim at the same time as he proposed to lowfo the crown 
of the Coleroon dam. ThiB work, consisting of a bar of masonry 
650 yards in length carried aoross the mouth of the Cauvery, was 
exeouted in 1845. The level of the crown at the central portion 
was the same as that of the river-bed, while 150 feet at each flank 
were raised from 1 foot to 18 inohes above it. The ordinary 
precautions were adopted to secure the foundations, and strong 
wing walls protected both flanks. The means thus adopted have 
proved sufficient to control the two rivers, and the regulation of the 
beds and the distribution of the water are as nearly complete as 
could be desired. The construction of a bridge for foot-passengers 
over the entire length of the anicut has added greatly to its general 
utility. 

A small bungalow has been built close to the northern end of 
the anicut, which is a favourite plaoe of residence of the Collectors 
of Trichinopoly, and there is also another bungalow under the 
charge of the Tanj ore Public Works Department officers situated 
at the southern end in the Srirangam island. 

Another effect of the upper aniout, to which it is necessary to 
advert here, is the influence of the work on the volume of the river 
across which it is thrown, and on the irrigation dependent upon it. 
The principle on which the division of the water in the main stream 
was based being that none should flow over the Coleroon dam until 
the wants of the Tanjore District had been provided for, it is dear 
that, in average conditions of the river, the praotioal effect of 
this arrangement would be to divert nearly the entire volume of 
the main stream into the Cauvery, and thus to leave the channels 
from the Coleroon dependent on the drainage, escape-water, springs 
in the bed of the river, or other minor sources of supply. These 
combined had been found to furnish a volume sufficient for the 
irrigation on the Lower Coleroon ; but, as the abstraction of so large 
a portion of the former supply of the river by means of the dani 
would of course very muoh lower its surface-level, all the old 
channels in South Areot would have been thrown out of use, and 
the levels of the village water-courses wholly deranged. A dam 
across the Coleroon at the point where it enters South Arcot, of such 
height as to restore the old surfaoe-level of the water, became, there-. 
fore, absolutely necessary. It was supplementary to the upper 
dam, and the sole motive for its construction was to re-establish in 
South Aroot the state of things destroyed by the construction of 
that work. This dam, known as the lower anicut, was built 
across the riyer at a point about seventy miles below where the 
Coleroon leaves the Cauvery, and consists of a bar of masonry 8 - 
feet high and 8 feet broad, but having a hollow space 3 feet 
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by 4 feet in the centre, arched over and filled with rammed sand. Ok, 
It is provided with twenty-three under-sluices, giving 69 P. 
feet of waterway in a total breadth of 1,901* feet, and has an apron 
of masonry in rear 2 feet thick and 24 feet broad, and covered with 
1 foot additional of cut-stone; while in front and rear rough, loose 
stones of large dimensions are employed to protect the junctions of 
the work with river-bed. 

The lower aniout was constructed simultaneously with the 
upper one in 1836, and was at first made only six feet in height. In 
1837 two feet were added to the height, and, by the floods of that 
season, a formidable breach was made in the work from the failure 
of the apron in rear, wherein some inferior materials had been 

inadvertently employed. The accident was immediately repaired, 

and the work has, since that period, given but little trouble, while it 
has effected its purpose in maintaining the irrigation of Chellam- 
bram Taluq in South Aroot and a small portion of Tanjore m a 
very satisfactory manner. 


Railways. 

The South Indian Railway traverses the district from east to Lines of rail, 
west, running through Trichinopoly and Kulittalai Taluq, a distance 
of 551 miles. It also runs from Trichinopoly through the south¬ 
eastern portion of Kulittalai Taluq, and thence into the Madura 
District, a distance of 37f miles. The portion of the line from 
Trichinopoly to Negapatam • was opened in March 1862, from 
Trichinopoly to Erode in July 1866, and from Trichinopoly to 
Madura in September 1875. In 1876 the South Indian Railway 
carried to and from the several stations in the district 1,073,692 
passengers and 42,965 tons of goods, Trichinopoly is the head¬ 
quarters of the Chief Engineer of the South Indian Railway. 

The following statement gives the inwards and outwards traffic Traffic 
under each article or group of articles for the several stations on letams - 
• the South India Railway in Trichinopoly District for 1876 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

LOCAL FUNDS. 


Local Fuses uaised unme Act IV of 1871—Local Fund Board-Sources from 
which the funds arc derived,—Objects to which the funds con be applied.—Hoods. 

_Education.—Dispensaries,—Vaccination.—Sanitation.—Chattrams and other 

Charitable Institutions.—Public Bungalows. Special Local Funds— Jungle 
Conservancy Fund.—Found Fund—Village Service Fund,—Irrigation Cess Fund. 

Local Funds raised under Act IV of 1871. Chap. xvi. 

. Local Funns. 

The whole of the Trichinopoly District, with the exception ot ■ 
the Trichinopoly and Srirangam MnnioipaEties, has been eonsti- Board . ““ 
tutei a Local Fund Circle under Act IV of 1871 (Madras). The 
Collector is ex-officio President of the Looal Fund Board, the 
other , official members being at present the Head Assistant Col¬ 
lector, who is also Vice-President, the District Engineer, the Public 
“Works Department Officer in charge of No. I Range, the Inspector 
of Sohools, . 3rd Division, the Deputy Inspector of Schools, the Civil 
Surgeon, Trichinopoly, the Deputy Colleotor on general duties, 
and the Collector's Sheristadar. There are also nine non-official 
members. 

The funds administered by the Local Fund Board are derived Sources from 
principally from a cess levied at the rate of one anna in the rupee Qre 
on all occupied land in the Circle and tolls. Minor receipts are derived, 
the contribution from the Surplus Pound Fund, Feny and Fish 
Rents, and the proceeds of the sale of the loppings, fruit, &o., of 
avenue trees. Up to 1873 the Trichinopoly Municipality levied tolls 
on, all the roads leading "into the town. . In that year, however, 

•these tolls were handed over to the Looal Fund Board, and the 
toll-gate that had previously. been erected at the southern end of 
the Cauvery Bridge Was transferred to a point a few hundred yards 
north of -the Coleroon Bridge, where Roads Nos. 4 and 1 join Road 
Nb. 3. By this means all the traffic to and from the Srirangam 
island is taxed. Half of the proceeds of the tolls levied on the 
roads leading to Trichinopoly and Srirangam is handed over to 
the Triehinopoly Municipality as a yearly contribution from the 
Looal Fund Board, while of the remainder Rupees 1,000 a year is 
given to the Srirangam Municipality. A toll has also been estab¬ 
lished on the bridge across the Ayyir River over which Road No. 1 
• passes. The entire proceeds of this toll are credited to the Looal 
Fund Board. 
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Chat. XVI. The objects to which, the funds raised under the Local Fund 
Looai. Funds. Act can be applied are the following (1) The construction, repair, 
nv»ri»tn and maintenance of roads and communications. (2) The diffusion of 

which the education, and, with this objeot in view, the construction and repair 
a^Ued* 11 be school-houses, the maintenance of schools either wholly or hy 
means of grants-ih-aid, the inspection of schools and the training 
of teachers. (3) The construction and repair of hospitals, dispen¬ 
saries, lunatio asylums, choultries, markets, tanks and wells, the 
payment of all charges connected with the objects for wbioh such 
buildings have been constructed, the training and employment 
of vaccinators and medical practitioners, the sanitary inspection of 
towns and villages, the cleansing of the roads, streets and tanks, 
■ and any other local works of public utility calculated to promote 
the health, comfort, or convenience of the people. Two-thirds of 
the land-cess and the net proceeds of all tolls must he applied to 
the first of these objects. 

The following is a list of the roads kept up hy the Local 
Fund Board in the Circle with the amount of maintenance allotted 
for them in the year 1878-79 :— 

Road No. I from Trichinopoly to Salem 
vid Musiri, 39 miles., .. .. .. 8,750 

Road No. II from Trichinopoly to Ahtfir in 
Salem Distriot vid Turaiydr, 39 miles .. 3,900 

Road No. m from Trichinopoly to Madras vid 
Perumbalur, 45 miles .. .. .. 12,600 

Road No. IV from Trichinopoly to Mannar- 
gudi in South Arcot vid Udaiyarpalayam, 

Road No. V from Trichinopoly to Combaco- 
nam vid the Grand Anicut, 9 miles .. 1,080 

Road No. VT from Trichinopoly to Kovala- 

gudi vid Sark&rpdlayom, 9 miles .. .. 550 

Road No. VII from Trichinopoly to Tanjore 

vid TiruvarambOr, 12 miles .. .. 1,80ft 

Road No. VIII from Trichinopoly to Pudu- 
kottai, 6 miles .. .. .. .. 600 

Road No. IX from Trichinopoly to Madura, 

42 miles ..11,300 

Road No. X from Trichinopoly to Dindigul, 

41 miles . • • • • 4,900 

Road No. XI from Trichinopoly to Karur in 
Coimbatore District, 40 miles .. .. 7,040 

Road No. XII from Kattuputtur to Valaya- 
patti on Road No. I, 5 miles .. .. 500 

Road No. XIII from Musiri to Turaiyur, 17 
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Road No. XV 1 from Tirumanur vid Ariyaldr Lot 

and Perumbalur to Ahtdr in Salem District, 

46 miles .. .... ; • ■ • ' 

Road No. XVH from Madanakurichi on the 
bank of the Coleroonmd Jeyamkondaso- 
lapuram to Rajendrapatnam, 31 miles .. 1,550 

Road No. XVIII from the Lower Anicut to 

the Velldr Anient, 12 miles • • L 800 

Road No. XIX from Pullambadi to Arama- 

naikuriehi, 14 miles. 1,050 

Road No. XX from Sirudaydr vid Sengan- 
yur along the bank of the Ooleroon to the 

Lower Anicut, 18 miles .. 900 

Road No. XXI from Samayapnram on Road 

No. Ill to Irungalur, 2 miles .. • ■ 100 

Road No. XXII from Tmivarambur Station 
vid Lalgudi to Edaiyathamangalam, 9* 

miles . • • • • 

Road No. XXIII from Triehinopoly to 
Alliturai, 4 miles .. .. •• . 500 

Road No. XXV from Kulittalai to Kovilpatti 

vid Manapparai, 32 miles .. .. • • 2,970 

Act IV of 1871 gives Government the power of levying a tax E< 
on houses for the support of local schools, hut this tax has .never 
as yet been imposed in any villages in Trichmopoly Circle. An 
account of the schools kept up or assisted by the Local Fund 
Board is given in Chapter XX under the head of Education. 

There are two branch dispensaries at Musiri and AriyaWrD: 
supported hy the Local Fund Board. Annual.grants are also 
made by the Board to the Municipal Hospitals m Trichmopoly and 

Srirangam and to the S.P.G. Mission Dispensary at Irungalur. 

A Deputy Inspector of Vaooination and a staff of five First-class "V 
.and eleven Second-class Vaccinators are maintained from Local 
Funds. 

The following statement shows the work done by this establish¬ 
ment for ihe last four years . _ 
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Chat. XVI. 
Loom Funds 


Chattrams 

charitable 


Grants are made every year by the'Local Lund Board for 
■ deepening and repairing existing wells and constructing new ones, ’ 
These grants are, as a rule, supplemented by contributions from the 
villagers. In 1876-77 Rupees 15,163 were spent on these objects 
in the Circle. For the last three years the Local Fund Board has also 
made considerable grants towards the sanitation of certain of the 
larger villages in the Circle. A sum of 8,000 Rupees was allotted 
for this purpose in 1877-78, which was distributed as follows: 
L&lgudi, Musiri, Tur&iyur, Kulittalni, Ariyalhr, and TJdaiyhr- 
palayam, Rupees 1,000 each; Perumbalur, 700 Rupees; Manapparai 
and Jeyamkondasolapuram, Rupees 500 each; and Kflapaluvur 
Rupees 300. Out of these grants latrines and dust-bins have been 
built, carts engaged to remove night-soil and rubbish, and other 
measures calculated to improve the sanitary condition of the villages 
oarried out. The general appearance of these villages has been 
greatly improved by the expenditure thus incurred. 

The following is a list of the principal chattrams and other 
charitable institutions that have either been transferred to the 
Local Fund Board under the provisions of Section 10 of Act IV of 
1871, or have been established by the Board since the introduction 
of the Act. In Triehinopoly Taluq Shadikkdn and Kolattdr 
Chattrams. The latter of these chattrams has been built by the 
Local Fund Board dose to the Kolatttir Railway Station from 
funds transferred from a ruined ohattram on the Dindigul Road 
known as Ohetti Ohattram. In Musiri Taluq Puduperiyauund- 
phlayam Ohattram. In Kulittalai Taluq the chattrams at Kalpatti, 
Kovilpatti, Manapparai, Putt&nattam, Koraipatti, and the two 
chattrams at Togamalai. Of the two Togamalai Chattrams, 
one, known as Mayen Chetti Ohattram, situated in the town, is now 
in ruins, but an estimate to rebuild it has been sanctioned. The 
other building, known as Tandappan Ohetti Ohattram, is at a 
distance of about a mile from the village. It is in good order, hut, 
as it is off the present line of road, is almost useless to travellers.^ 
In Ldaiy&rphlayam Taluq the ohattram known os Puduehdvadi and ■ 
that at Kistnapuram in Perumbaldr have also been transferred to 
the Local Fund Board. A new ohattram has been built at Padaltir 
in Perumbaldr Taluq out of Looal Funds. There is a water-panda! 
in Puduv&di in Kulittalai Taluq which has been transferred to the • 
Local Fund Board. There are also eighty-four iiranies or ponds 
under the Board. These are all situated in the Manapparai Division . 
of Kulittalai Taluq, and have small portions of Mdniyam land 
attached to them for their support. 

There are at present but three publio bungalows in the Circle • 
‘kept up out of Local Funds. These are at Manapparai on the . 
Dindigul Road and Kovilpatti and Tuvarahkurichi on the Madura 
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•n . The Local Fund Board have proposed to take over the Ciur. xvr. 
JSLgJrt Pudupdlayam, Manavdsi, Tottiyam, Vd^apuram, Loo^,™. 
Emfgalam, TuvAgudi, Ndgamangalam, and Samayapur^n 
which were formerly used as public bungalows, but the sanction 
of Government to the transfer has not as yet been obtained. 

Statement No. 17, given in the appendix, shows the receipts and 
expenditure of the Local Funds constituted under Act IV of 1871 
for a series of five years. 

Special Local Funds. 

The following is a list of the Special Looal Funds in the 
disfnVt They are all under the control of the Board of 
Revenue (1) Jungle Conservancy Fund, (2) Pound Fund, 

C3) Surplus Pound Fund, (4) Village Service Fund, (5) Irrigation 
Cess Fund. Statement No. 18, given in the appendix, shows the 
receipts and disbursements under these funds for a series of five 

ye[ The object of this fund is the conservation and extension of 
village lungles. Its income is derived from a tax levied on fuel, Fand . 
firewood and bamboos, the proceeds of the sale of trees, and fees 
levied from charcoal-burners. The fund is applied principally 
to the maintenance of existing plantations and topes and the 
formation of new ones. 

The following are the most important of the Jungle Conser- 
vanoy Rules at-present in force in the district 2 . 

The Tahsildars and Sheristadars of Musiri, Kulittalai, 
Perumbalur, and TTdaiyhrpiflayam Taluqs and the Deputy 
Tahsildars of Turaiyur, Manapparai, and Kilapaluvur alone are 
authorized to issue: licenses for felling timber, fuel, bamboos, &o., 
and for burning charcoal, and to collect seigniorage. _ The village 
rangers are authorized to issue licenses and collect seigniorage on 
bullock, ass, or head-loads only. Any one entering the jungles for 
'the purpose of felling wood, &o., or burning charcoal, must previously 
obtain a license which he must produce, when required, by any 
Forest or Revenue Officer, and any person found felling wood or 
burning charcoal in the Government forests or jungles without 
a license is declared to be liable, in addition to the confiscation of 
the wood felled by him, to prosecution under the Penal Code for 
■' theft or mischief. Charcoal-burners are required to put out 
their fires before leaving the jungles, and no^ Government bids 
can he set on fire without express permission. The “ Malaiyalies 
■ (natives of the hillsl are declared to have a right to fell wood 
for their own use free of all charge. All persons wishing to fell 


(2) The 


je published in full in 1 


a District Gazette of th 
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CHAr. XVI. timber in Government forests are required to pay seigniorage in 
Locai Funds, advance into one of the taluq treasuries at the following rates, 
on whioh they are entitled to reoeive from the Tahsiidar a 
numbered license (in duplicate). 


Bamboos, cart-load .10 0 

Do. head-load .. ,, ..006 

Do. donkey-load .. .. ..010 

Charcoal, cart-load ., .. ..180 

Do. head-load .0 2 0 

Do. hullook-load .. .. ..040 

Do. donkey-load.0 20 

Fuel, cart-load of 1,000 lbs. ., ..060 

Do. head-load.0 0 3 


Every license must be produced before the ranger named 
in it, who is directed to retain the duplicate of the license and 
return the original to the holder to serve him as a permit. The 
rangers are obliged to send monthly to the Tahsiidar all licenses 
retained by them. The original license, which serves as a permit 
till the holder takes home the wood, &c., is eventually handed 
over to the Munsif of the village to which the wood is taken. 


The following are the rules under which free felling is 
allowed:— 


Villagers are entitled to wood for their agricultural implements 
and erection of cow-sheds, &c., free of seigniorage and to firewood 
for their own use, but they are required to obtain a free pass before 
felling it. - 

A permit must be obtained before entering the forest or 
jungle for the purpose of felling or removing timber, &e., and 
persons found felling or removing wood, &o., without a permit 
are declared to he liable to be dealt with as ordinary offenders, 
notwithstanding that with a permit they might be entitled 
to fell free. The following officers are authorized to issue free, 
passes under the Forest Conservancy Rules:— 

The Collector of the district. 


The Forest Officer in charge. 

All Revenue Officers in Charge of a division or 
part of a division. 

All Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars. 

Forest Overseers. . 

Village Rangers. 3 

A supply of free licenses in duplicate, signed and sealed by the 
Forest Officer in charge, is supplied to eqoh of these officers, the 


Xsvnt 

■WqjCin 


ere are 27 Bangers in Musiri Taluq,' 


i in Kulit'talai, t 
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• ---l of which is issued to applicants, and the duplicate sent Oj 
Xi? in charge of the'village in which the felling » * 
to take place to enable him to get back the- anginal 
of the time allowed and check the quantity felled with that 
entered in the pass. All officers issuing free licenses have to 
keep a register of the lioenses granted -by them, in order to 
prevent the same person obtaining a second pass before a sufficient 
time Has elapsed since the issue of the first one. 

Ryots holding Government land are entitled to have 
following wood, &e„ free under the Forest Conservancy Rules 

nnder the orders of the Divisional Officers:- 

Timber of the unreserved classes and bamboos for erection of 
their houses when destroyed by fire or other exceptional 

Timber of the unreserved classes and bamboos for sheds. _ 

Timber of the unreserved classes and bamboos for all agncul- 
tural purposes and head-loads and bandy-loads of firewood 
on obtaining a free permit. 

The following statement shows in detail the receipts an 
expenditure under the head of Jungle Conservancy for. a period of 



The income of the Pound Fund is derived from fines levied on Pojmd 
stray cattle and the proceeds realized hy the sale ofunclaimed rand . 
cattle. The fund is expended on the pay of the establisbnent kept 
up on account of the pounds and the repair of existing and 
construction of new pounds. Fifty per cent, of the fees levied on 


stray cattle forms the remuneration of the pound-Jseepers, 
Village Munsif being always the pound-keeper for his vril 
The watchmen employed to guard the pounds get 15 per cent, of 
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Chap. xyi. these fees. There is a clerk on Rupees 10 per mensem in each 
Locai FuxDs.'Taksildar’s Office, who is also paid out of this fund. The unexpended 
-— balance of the Pound Fund is transferred quarterly to -the Surplus 

Pound Fund, one half of which is .banded over to the Local Fund 
Board and the Municipalities, while the remainder goes towards the 
support of the Government Farms at Sydapet. 

The following statement shows in detail the receipts and 
expenditure of the Pound Fund for three years 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Items. „ 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Items. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1878-77. 


9,328 

9^6 

10,135 

Establishment .. 

2^519 

s lr 

6 S 

Sale proceeds of 

Miscellaneous .. 


" 


pairing pounds. 
Miscellaneous .. 
Transferred to 

Surplus Pound 
Fund. 


w ” 


Total .. 

10,178 

10,529 

11,173 

. Total . . 

10,676 

11,309 



An account of the establishment of the Village Service Fund 


Service Fund. ^ 0 f ^g objects -for which it was introduced has been given 
already in Chapter XII. 

The following statement shows the receipts and expenditure of 
this fund for three years :— 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Items. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Items. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Deduction from 
Land "Revenue 
credited to the 

£& „fvx£ 

Establishment. 
Oess under Act IV 

Revenue of enfran- 

Miscellaneous .. 

^1,09,492 

i 14,283 


63^790 

528 

53 

^SageOffL 

Total .. 

1,70^251 

1,70-137 


| 1,96,256 

1,93,935 

1,58,560 

1,70,251 

1,70,137 

1,68,868 


Irrigation This fund is derived from a voluntary oess paid hy the ryots 
Cess Fund, holding lands under certain river channels in lieu of the customary 
labor that they are liable to be called on to supply under Act I 
of 1858. This cess is at present levied in 296 Government and 15 





Into villages in Trichinopoly Taluq, and U villages along the Cm 
Pomeri Channel in Udaiytepdlayam. The inhabitants o some of Loo 
the villages along the Cauvery Channels in Mnsm Taluq have 
recently requested that it might he extended to then lands,, and 
Jnn,dries are now being made as to whether the ryots of all the 


inquiries are now being made as to wnerner one voos 
river-irrigated villages in Musin and Kuhttalai Taluqs 
be induced to consent to its introduction into their villages. _ This 
voluntary cess was introduced in the Lalgudi Division of Triclnno- 
nolv Taluq in 1857, and is levied there at the rate of two annas for 
every acre irrigated under main channels and one anna under 
surplus channels. In the villages where it is in force in the rest of 
the taluq three annas are paid per acre under main channels and 
two annas under surplus channels. Most of these villages axe 
those under the Uyyakond&n Channel, and the cess was introduced 
into them in 1866. The cess was first levied in the villages 
irrigated under the Ponntei Channel in TTdaiytepttayam Taluq m 
1877, and is there paid at the rate of six annas an acre. 

The following is an account of the management of the irriga¬ 
tion under channel# where the cess is levied:— 

The whole system, from the river to the village channels, is 
under the control of the revenue authorities. As soon as water is 
let into a village channel, it comes under the control of the villagers 
themselves, and is regulated by oustom, any disputes being settled 
by the Tahsildar. Each main channel has its establishment of 
shutter-men, divers, and coolies with aManiyagte over them, and the 
most important channels have also an Amin to superintend the 
conservancy. When the river is full, the Conservancy Establish¬ 
ment is employed in letting into the channel as much water as will 
suffice to supply all the villages without injuring the hanks. Each 
village channel has its head sluice at the main channel, and the 
shutters at these heads are regulated according to the requirements 
of each village under the superintendence of a maistry, who has 
.the charge of the whole or half the length of the main channel 
. according to its importance. In the case of smaller' channels this 
work is managed by the Channel Maniyag&r. Each shutter-man 
is in charge of the regulating sluices of three or four branch 
Attnuftla. When the river goes down, korambm or mud dams are 
raised across the river to divert the water into the channels. . It is 
at this time that the greatest care is required in the distribution of 
the water. : The shutters of the branch channels are generally let 
down at this season, the water that escapes through the apertures 
between them, or in some cases through openings left by the 
removal of one or two of them, is all that is allowed to enter the 
branch ohannels. The remaining shutters are chained or locked, 
the keys being, as a rule, left in charge of the Tahsildar. In those 


voluntary cess wa: 
poly Taluq in 18£ 
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XVT. cases where chains and locks are not provided, as in small channels 
Funds, where there are no regulating sluices, the Madstry or the Maniyagir, 
— a8 the case may be, shuts up the village channels by mud dams, 
and opens them according to the wants of each village and in 
proportion to the supply in the main ohannel . 4 The cost of the 
establishment required to carry out this system is defrayed from 
the Irrigation Oess Fund. 


(4> Letter from Collector to Board, No. 210, of 21st August 1875. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MUNICIPALITIES. 


Tbichinopoly —Municipal limita.—Filling in of 
—Water-supply.—Conservancy.—lighting.—Ro 
—Municipal limits.—Sanitation.—Roads.—New ' 


Trichinopoly. 


P. XVII. 


The old Municipal Act (X of 1865, Madras) was introduced pal™. 
into Trichinopoly on the 1st of November 1866. The following Mlmic!pa i 
villages are included within municipal limits : Sengulam, Puttur, limits. 
Ahishegapuram, Uraiyiir, Pindamangalam, Vixup Akshipuram, Tiru- 
tandoni, Suttupannai, D<?vai£nam, DfainaMr, Varaganeri, Chin- 
fAmfl.nl, Vadavur, Periya Vadavur, Chinna Vadavur, Tennfir, . 
Nattarasapalliv&al and Trichinopoly itself. The military canton¬ 
ment, or rather the civil and military station, for strictly speaking 
there is no cantonment in Trichinopoly, is also a portion of the 
Municipality. It lies to the south of the fort, and is about one and 
a half miles distant from it. Shortly after the introduction of the 
Municipal Act into Triohinopoly, it -fras proposed to separate the 
cantonment from’ the remainder of the Municipality ; hut this idea 
was eventually abandoned. In order, however, to ensure that the 
interests of the military residents are not . overlooked, the 
Government have directed that a military officer shall he Viee- 
PreBident, and, as a general rule, the holder of this post is appointed 
on the recommendation of the Brigadier-General commanding the 


One of the first tasks that engaged the attention of the Filling in of 
Commissioners on the introduction of the Municipality, was the tlle 
demolishing of the old ramparts round the town, and the filling in 
of the moat with the clay and debris thus made available. Previous' 
to the commencement of this work the moat and wall constituted 
a mass of filth sufrounding the fort on every side. The ramparts 
were overgrown with priokly-pear, and were naturally largely 
resorted to by the inhabitants instead of latrines. The ditch was 
the receptacle of all the liquid filth and sewage of the town, which 
was left there to vitiate the atmosphere all round. Frequent 
■complaints had been made by the military authorities of the 
state in which the walls and moat were allowed to remain, and 
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Chap. XVII. it was urged that the prevalence of cholera almost every year 
Hraici- among both the military and civil population was due in great ' 
palities. jjjgagjug to the neglect of the conservancy of these ports of 
the town. The Government accordingly, in the commencement of 
the year 1866, directed that large gangs of oonviots should he placed 
under the orders of the Collector with a view of putting an end to 
the nuisance complained of. A quantity of the prickly-pear was 
accordingly removed, and a portion of the moat filled in. The 
wort, however, was never taken systematically in hand till the 
Municipality directed their attention to it. Since then it has been 
steadily proceeded with, large sums being spent on it every year, 
and it is now almost completed. The only piece of the moat now 
unfilled in is a portion of that on the north side of the town, and it 
is expected that this small remainder of this great task will soon 
he completed. Sir. Charles Treveleyan, in a minute written in 
January 1860, suggested that the moat when filled in should bo 
laid out as a boulevard, and this suggestion has been followed. Trees 
' have been planted over the greater extent of the reclaimed land, and a 
wide road laid out, running completely round the fort. When the 
trees have grown, and the road is metalled throughout, the drive' 
round will he a pleasant one. The moat reclamation has been an 
expensive work. It was estimated by thePuhlic Works Department, 
before the introduction of the Municipality, that it would cost Rupees 
22,000 ; but, exclusive of what was spent before their labours com¬ 
menced, the Commissioners have already expended over 56,000 
Rupees on it, and will probably have to lay out about 2,000 llupees 
more before it is finished. 

Markets. The next in importance of the new works carried out by the 

Municipality is the market, situated on a portion of the reclaimed 
moat to the south of the fort. It was commenced in 1867 and 
finished in the following year. The total expenditure on this work 
up to 1874 was over 20,000, and the average income up to that 
date Rupees 3,924, that for the year previousio that having been, 
as high as Rupees 4,752, or over 20 per cent, on the expenditure. 
Since 1874 considerable improvements have been made in the 
market. It has been enlarged to almost double its original size at 
acost of Rupees 2,807, the portion thus added being used as a 
grain market and by petty vendors. Butchers’ stalls have been 
constructed at a cost of Rupees 2,422, and a terrace, containing.' 
additional Ehops, has been erected outside the old portion of the' 
building, on which a sum of Rupees 1,631 has been expended. 

; The income derived -from the market has been considerably 
increased in consequence of these extensions of the building, and in 

1876-77 it was leased out for Rupees 7,222. At. a distance of a 
few hundred• yards from the fort market another one has been* 
constructed, i$ w’hich straw and firewood are sold, and there are 
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also two smaller markets, one in Uraiydx and one in Marsack- Chav. XVE 
wStta near tlie cantonment for tlie convenience of til® inhabitants 
of.'those parts of the town. A large clock-tower has been erected — ' 
in front of tin. fort market. 


Before the introduction of the Municipality ten latrines were Latrines, 
built round the town under the orders of Government. These 
buildings consisted of merely four brick walls, enclosing a small 
piece of ground, and contained no separate comportments of any 
description whatever. In addition to these, the Municipality have 
constructed 48 latrines. Of the total number available at present 
30 are for males and 28 for females ; 17 have brick walls, and 41 
only mud ones. Up to 1873 no attempt was made to introduce 
dry-earth conservancy into the Municipality. Since then two 
latrines on that system have been built. Considerable difficulties 
are, however, experienced in working dry-earth latrines, and they 
are very expensive. It is therefore very doubtful if it will be 
possible to introduce them generally throughout the town, at least 


for some tune to come. 


A considerable number of the tanks with which the fort is-Water-supply, 
studded are supplied with water from an irrigation ohannel called 
the Uyyakond&i, which leaves the Oauvery at a distance of some 
miles above Trichinopoly, and, flowing across the greater portion of 
that taluq and through the - town itself, eventually falls into a 
large *.unV in the village of Yalavandftakottai, about ten miles to 
the east of Trioliinopoly. An open channel from the Uyyakon- 
dan supplies the tanks, and the water flowing through it is open to 
contamination from filth of every description during almost the 
whole of its course. In order to avoid this, it was at one time 
proposed to cover the channel in at a cost of Bupees 14,000. The 
project was, however, abandoned partly owing to the expense, and 
partly because it became evident that it would be of but little use 
to expend such a large sum on preserving the water from 
■ impurity while running through the branch channel, as long as the 
main ohannel from which it flows was allowed to collect filth 
during its entire course through the town. Many projects have 
been suggested to remove the evils just mentioned. One of these 
is to construct an aqueduct from the TJyyakondau, from the point 
where it enters the town above the artillery barraoks, and oarry 
the water across by means of it in a straight line to Sundra Dass 
Tank, the first of the reoeptacles in the fort that it supplies. The 
Commissioners axe thoroughly investigating this project, and have 
had the neoessary levels taken. It is, however, very doubtful if 
they will ho. able, for many years to come, to afford the funds 
necessary to carry it out. Tlie Sanitary Commissioner, when he 
inspected the town in 1870, gave it as Ms opinion that the water 
30 
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of the channel was sufficiently pure for domestic uses, and that, if 
care was taken in the conservation of the hanks of the channel and 
in the prevention of the fouling of the stream, no harm could 
result from its use. This, however, has not as yet been done, and 
the banks are used as a latrine during the greater portion of their 
course. In consequence, of the accumulation of silt in them, it is 
necessary to clear out periodically the masonry reservoirs in the 
fort, into which the water from this channel flows. 

For conservanoy purposes the town is divided into four divisions, 
to each of which there is attached a Nuisance Inspector and some 
Peons. One of the Commissioners also is in charge of each of these 
divisions, and is expected to carry out the wishes of the body of 
which he is a member throughout it. His special duty is to attend 
to sanitation, and direct prosecutions under the conservancy clauses 
of the Act when necessary. The Vice-President is, as a rule, in 
charge of the cantonment. 

One of the greatest difficulties that the Commissioners have 
had to contend with in their attempts to improve the conservanoy 
of the town, is the question of the best means of removing the 
sewage water. At present a practice prevails in several of the 
streets of leading the liquid sewage in. a masonry channel aoross the 
street side-drains into a cess-pit, which is sometimes almost in the 
centre of the street, and is almost entirely concealed from view. 
Every one acknowledges that this system is a had one. As 
remarkedhy the present Sanitary Commissioner, when alluding to 
this subject, it oan scarcely be good for tbe public health that the 
soil of the old town should he saturated continually with house-, 
filth. It is, however, most difficult to devise a soheme to obviate 
what all agree is an evil. The objections to open side-drains for 
the removal of sewage water, are even greater than these cess¬ 
pits, and the great difficulties in the way of procuring glazed 
earthenware pipes, added to the enormous expense that their 
introduction would entail, have prevented the adoption of what 
would otherwise he the best mode of removing the sewage water. 

The lighting of the town is still not good, although it has been 
greatly improved of late years. The extent indeed of the Munici¬ 
pality is so great, that it is very doubtful if it will ever he possible 
to' light all the streets and roads within its limits well, without 
expending on this object a far greater sum of money than it is 
advisable to devote to it. There are altogether 231 lamps in the 
town, of which 96 are placed on iron lamp-posts prooured from 
England, and the remainder on wooden and stone ones. Kerosine 
oil is now burnt in all these lamps. 

Thirty-eight miles of road have to be kept up by the Munici¬ 
pality. Of these twenty-nine miles are metalled, and nine 
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unmetalled. The expenditure incurred on the construction and Oka*. XVII. 

recairs of roads for 1875-76 was Rupees 6,114. The condition of 

the roads, within municipal limits, is on the whole good. Owing, — 

however, to the high winds that prevail in Triehinopoly during 

June, July and August, they generally get greatly out of order m 

these months, and it is only hy a considerable expenditure every 

year that they can he kept in repair. 

Five Vaccinators are employed by the Municipality. The Vaccination. 
First-olass Hospital Assistant attached to the Municipal Hospital 
superintends their operations, and pays batta to the mothers of the 
children vaccinated. The number of operations performed by the 
Vaccinators amounted to 2,424 successful oases in 1875-76, and 
1 268 in 1876-77. First-calss Vaccinators are paid a fixed salary 
of Rupees 15 a month, and those of the Second-class Rupees 10. 

An ocoount of the Municipal Hospital is given in Chapter IV. 

Statement No. 20, given in the appendix, shows the receipts and 
disbursements of the Municipality for a series of five years. 

Srirangam. 

The Municipal Aot (III of 1871) was introduced into Municipal 
Srirangam on the 1st November 1871. The following are the **• 
names of the villages and hamlets included within municipal limits: 

Srirangam, Palapattarai, Pudutimattu, Viresvaram Klthapuram, 

Meliir, Jembukesvaram, Kondayamp6ttai, Kylasavahana tope, 
Latohamara tope, Sandanadikattlai, Timmarfiyasamudram and 
Tiruvannfivanallur. 

Since the introduction of the Municipality considerable effort® Sanitation, 
have been made by the Commissioners towards the improvement 
of the sanitary condition of the town. The roads have been 
sectioned, the side-drains Reared out, dust-bins erected, and three 
lntmuBa on the dry-earth system built. These latrines are outside 
the walls, as suitable sites could not bo procured inside. The 
crying want of the town, however, is the removal of the oess-pool 
' nuisanoe, and this the Commissioners from want of funds and 
other causes have not as yet been able to accomplish Indeed 
the difficulty felt in almost all native towns in abolishing the cess- 
pool system is aggravated in Srirangam by special circumstances, 

. Which win be briefly detailed. Of the seven enclosures of which 
the pagoda and town of Srirangam 1 consist, the fifth, sixth, and 

seventh, or the three outer ones, alone are occupied by houses. In 

the fifth enclosure there are 211 dwelling-houses and 17 bazaars, in 

the sixth 726 houses and 80 bazaars. The houses in these enclosures 
are almost exclusively occupied by Brdhmans. In the seventh 
enclosure there are 1,012 houses and 60 bazaars. In this enclosure 

(1) A description of tie temple and town of Srirangam will 1)0 found 
ter XXI. 


in Chap- 
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Chap. XVII. some of the houses are terraced and some thatched. They are 
Mumici. inhabited by all classes, with the exception of Pariahs, Chucklers and 
pamtws. The houses in the fifth and sixth enclosures are almost 

all terraced-buildings with a small yard behind, between the houses 
and the enclosure wall, which is of stone. In these yards there 
are, as a rule, a well to supply water for domestic purposes, and two 
cess-pits. Into one of these pits the sewage water from the houses 
flows, while the other is filled with night-soil. The first plan for 
removing the night-soil that suggested itself to the Commissioners, 
was to employ scavengers, who should go from house-to-house 
with oonservanoy carts. This idea was. abandoned, as it was 
believed that the people would strongly object to scavengers 
passing through their houses, as they would have been obliged to 
do owing to there being no back-entrances. It was then proposed 
to open a lane three feet wide running between the stone enclosure 
walls and the houses. This scheme involved the construction of a 
wall running parallel to the enclosure wall and the construction of 
a door in it for every house. The estimated cost of carrying out 
the scheme was 37,000, and, as about the time that the plans for 
introducing it were completed the professional tax was abolished, 
the Commissioners came to the conclusion that the funds at their 
disposal were inadequate to carry it out, and the idea had to he 
abandoned.. 

Roads, . Twelve miles of road are kept up by the Municipality, of which 
2£ miles are metalled and 9| unmetalled. The amount spent on 
the maintenance of roads in 1877-78 was Rupees 1,049. 


The principal new works constructed by the Commissioners since 
the introduction of the Municipality are an hospital, an account 
of which has been given in Chapter IV, a bridge erected at a oost 
of Rupees 3,786 across the large irrigation oliannel known as 
the Nfit-VAykkil, and steps, which cost Rupees 5,631, leading 
down to the Cauvery liver, used by those who go there to bathe 
or to wash their clothes. 

The town is fairly well lightedby means of 107 kerosine oil- 
lamps, most of which have been placed on stone-posts. 

One Vaooinator is employed by the Municipality. The 
following statement shows the work turned out by him in the last 
five years :— ' ' ’ 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

POLICE AND JAILS. 


rstcm.—Tho Police placed under 
Department.—Strength of Police 
istriot.— Police Stations.—Village 


The following acoount of the system of police prevailing in ai 
the country when first under English management, is abridged 
with a few alterations from an excellent report drawn up by 
Mr. Wallace when Collector of the district. He remarks that, pre¬ 
vious to our acquisition of the district, the police of the country 
appeared to have been vested in a .body of people distinguished 
officially by the name of kdvalgdrs or watchers. “ The k&valgirs,” 
he writes, “ are a hold, hardy, predatory race, living generally in 
jungles and fastnesses. They are composed of various tribes, such as 
Udaiydn, Tevan, Padaiy&chi, Kavundan, Nayindr, &c. In many 
places their habits are well desoribed by the name of Italians^ or 
robbers, hy which they are distinguished. They appear to have 
attended their chiefs to the field in time of war, and a,t all times 
to have practised open depredation as well as private theft. 
Strength and violenoe, cunning, and dexterity appear to have been 
their leading characteristics. Their employment as the protectors 
of the country must be considered rather as a payment for exemp¬ 
tion from their outrages hy the districts in whioh they were 
employed, than as the just opposition of the authority of the state 
to the orimes arid vioes of this lawless part of the community. 

“Such appear to have been the hands into whioh the police of 
these counters under the reigns of the native prinoes, during the 
last century, had been committed. Prom a police so constituted 
nothing worth imitating can possibly be learned. The best polioe 
system of those times appears to have been that adopted hy 
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. Muhammad Isuf and other Muhammadan commanders, who, by 
the terror exoited by their energetic though cruel and arbitrary' 
vigilance, drove theft and murder from their usual 'haunts, -and 
rendered, for a time, these tribes, if not humane and civilized, at 
least less daring and violent than they had been. 

“ The vigilance manifested by many of the Nawab’s managers 
was olosely followed, if not by the immediate and direct influence 
of our civil government, at least by the distribution of a consi¬ 
derable portion of our military power through the various districts 
of the southern provinces. The presence of regular troops, com¬ 
manded by European officers, was also well calculated in those ■ 
turbulent times to keep down the spirit Of licentiousness which 
had engrossed the government of the whole of the southern 
di.6tri.ots. 

“ The Muhammadan authority and our own arms gave the first 
check to the kdval system, and the gradual introduction of our 
civil government into the various provinces of the southern parts 
of the peninsula deprived that system of its remaining active evils, 
although the passive defects of the institutions still remain. 

“ The offioers of the kaval system of police are distinguished by 
different appellations, eaoh. signifying the rank or duty of the 
person on whom it is conferred. 

_The Arasuldvalgdr signifies a prince or chief who holds 

a kival. Tondiman 2 and the Poligars of Ariyaliir 
and Udaiy arp&lay am are distinguished by the appella¬ 
tion of Arasukivalgdr. 

2nd.—MenMmlgdr signifies the head or chief kavalgdr of a 
district. Individuals holding the kaval of one or more 
villages are termed M&oMvalgta. The Arasuka- 
valgars have HdnMvalgars under them in charge of 
particular distriots. 

3rd. —The term Eudikdvalgdrs is applied to the ryots of a. 
village or district when they are kdvalgars either in t* 
their own village or in other villages or districts. Their 
responsibility and duties are similar to that of Mdnk£- 
valgdrs and Arasukavalg&rs. • 

itk—VudrippuMran is the person placed hy. the Mdn of 
KudikSvalgar in charge of particular villages ordiiF 1 - 
tricts. They are the temporary servants of the H6n-. 
k&valgdr. 

Uk—Eulapandu or TaliSri is the village watchman under the 
Arasu, Mdn or KudiHvalgar. In some instances they 
are independent, and then they are the only police 
. officers of tlie village. 


(2) The i 


r of the present Raj ah of PuduhSttai. 
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“The offices of nrasukdvalgar, of menkavalgdr when not heldCHAr.XVIII. 
under an arasukdvalgdr, and in general of talidri, are hereditary. 3 _ 

The kudikdval is inherent in the ryots of the village to which it - 

belongs. The mdnkdvalgdrs, when employed by the axasuka- 
valgdrs, the visdrippukdrans in all eases, and in some few instances 
the talidris, are removable at the pleasure either of the sirkdr or 
of their employers. The right of removal of the arasukdvalgdrs 
and independent mdnkdvalgdrs appeal's not to have been exercised 
of late years by the Nawab in Triehinopoly, but since the 
establishment of the Company’s Government the independent 
mdnkdvalgdrs have been removed in more than one instance. The 
conduct of the arasukavalgars has not been snoh as to require a 
rinffinr exertion of authority. The duties and obligation of the 
kdvalgdrs may be very briefly described. The arasu and mdnkS- 

valgars as well as the kudikavalgars are responsible for all thefts 

committed after sunset and before sunrise in the villages of their 
respective jurisdictions; if they do not produce the thieves they are 
responsible for the amount stolen, but, if they can trace the thieves 
into the limit s of another kavalgar, it is understood that on 
sufficient proof thereof, the latter becomes respontible for the 
amount stolen or for the produotion of the thieves. This duty and 
responsibility is demanded as well in towns and in villages, and it 
extends to all property belonging to resident inhabitants, as well 
to that which is kept in houses and also to cattle and standing and 
reaped mops. The performance of these duties is enforced not by 
written regulations, but by the continuation of the usages of late 
years, and the oooasional orders of the public officers. The utmost 
vigilance and attention of the sirkar is constantly necessary to 
render the kdval system at all useful and efficacious, to oblige the 
kdvalgdrs to keep up the necessary number of talidris, and to 
enforce the obligation of payment, for thefts in default of the 
produotion of the thieves. 

“ The kdval establishment in. Triehinopoly is maintained, first 
by a portion of the orops being set aside and given up to the 
kdvalgdrs, seoondly by a portion of the cultivated lands being given 
up to the kdvalgdrs, and thirdly by assessments in money being 
levied on the people. As far as regards the share of the orops set 
apart for the kdvalgdrs, the charge falls jointly on Government 
and the agricultural class of the people, the deductions being 
made in common with the other general allowances called swatan- 
tarams from the gross produce of the lands. "Where this system is 
observed, a small portion of the part of the swatimtarams allotted 
for police charges goes to the talidris direot, hut the greater portion 
goes to the arasu, men or kudikdvalgdrs, who from it discharge 
the allowances of their visdrippukdrans and talidris, and make good 
the thefts committed within their respective limits. 
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“ When a portion of the cultivated lands is given up to the 
kdvalgtoi,. a system of payment peculiar to certain parts of Triohi-' 
nopoly, the whole expense of the police falls on Government) for 
the inhabitants cultivate the land and receive their portion of the 
produce, while the k&valgfas receive that portion of it which would 
fall to the sirkar were the lands under amdni. In cases of tk» : 
kind the arasukdvalg&rs receive the whole of the funds allotted : , 
to the support of the polioe establishment, and with it defray the ■ 
wages of their visdrippukdrans and taliaris. | 

“ The system of levying a money assessment for the support q 
of the polioe is only observed in certain large towns, the inhabi- 1 
tants of which, by paying trifling tax on each house, contribute to 
the preservation of their property. The amount is paid to the \ 
menkdvalgar, who, out of it, defrays the expenses of taliaris. The 
assessment is very light. 

“ It will be observed from the foregoing remarks, first, that the 
funds allotted for the police establishment are in general variable, 
as they depend on the abundanoe of the crops and the extent of 
the cultivation; secondly, that the expense of the kdval system is 
borne, with a trifling exception, by the sirkdr and the agricultural 
class. The amount of the kaval funds may be estimated in Trichi- 
nopoly at 19,022 Star' Pagodas 3 Fanams and 22 Cash, which is . 
a sum fully adequate to the expense of a most efficient police, hut 
whioh procures, under the present mode of administering this 
department, advantages in no way proportionate to the amount 
expended. 

“ Under the government of the Naw&bs of the Kamatio the 
kavalgars were a hold, turbulent, disorderly olass of people, who, 
instead of protecting the country, plundered it, and instead of : 
putting down internal commotions, exoited them. The ordera of 
the Collectors were frequently disregarded by these people, and in 
many eases they have been known to oppose the Naw&bs and our; 
government by force. In 1796 the Poligar of Udady£rpdla.yaiii 
attacked and repulsed our troops with the loss of an officer and 
some of his men, and it was only in his capacity as k&valgdr of the 
district that the poligar was enabled to offer this opposition,, for 
he had not for thirty years been recognized as chief of it. It waa 
entirely by means of his mdnk&valg&rs, vis&rippuk&rans and* 
taliaris, that he was enabled to exoite a commotion among the 
people, and to oppose openly and effectively the whole for.ce which 
the Nawdb could bring against him, aided by a considerable detach¬ 
ment of our troops. 

“ I onnnot learn that the spirit of turbulence and opposition 
whioh the k&valgdrs manifested under the latter years of the 
Nawabs’ and Rajahs’ government proceeded from aiiy acts of 
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lou or injustice on the part of those governments; ontheCtaAf 
contrary, their -weakness and inefficiency appear to have given ^ 
activity to the vices inherent in the kdval system. 

“If, since the Company’s authority has keen finally established 
in these provinces, the turbulent, character of the k&valgArs has not 
manifested itself, and if, on the contrary, they have shown due 
obedience to Government and an alacrity in the discharge of their 
duties previously unknown, the change in my opinion should be 
attributed not to the extinction of their former spirit, nor to the 
introduction among them of habits of obedience, but to the f ear 
of that punishment which they feel would follow the commission 
of any open breach of their duty as subjects and officers of Govern¬ 
ment But it is not a fit state of things when those who are paid 
for preserving peace and tranquillity are prevented from open acts 
of violence and outrage merely by the dread of punishment. 

“ From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that open outrages 
are not now committed by the Mvalgdrs. I believe, however, that 
in many oases, and I. know that in some, the kiLvalgdrs are 
concerned in the thefts and robberies whioh are committed even 
now but too frequently. While I state this, I must, on the other 
hand, say that I have found some of the kdvalgdrs very active in 
endeavouring to detect thieves; hut suoh are the defects of the 
system, that they are not always suooessful.” 8 

In 1816 the Board of Revenue directed that the Poligars of 
Ariyalfir, TJdaiy4rp41ayam and Turaiyfir should be exonerated 
from all police duties, and obliged to relinquish all allowances 
"hitherto paid for their performance.* The kdval system has since 
then been completely abolished throughout the district, except in 
Triohinopoly cantonment, where a remnant of it is still to be found. 

This consists in the custom that prevails of having a kivalgir or 
watchman of the Kalian caste employed to guard each house. 
These men are professional thieves, hut are employed on an under¬ 
standing that they are to protect the houses guarded by them from 
the depredations of their fellow castemen, and to he held responsible 
for all property lost. As a matter of fact it is, however, impossible 
to enforce this supposed responsibility, and the kivalgto are 
conoemed in almost every theft that occurs in the station. 

iEYequent efforts have been made to put a stop to this utterly vicious 

system, hut these have up to this been unsuccessful. 

Not long after the English got possession of the district the 
police were placed under the Judge, hut when, by the passing of 
R agi finriou XI, of 1816, the Colleotor and his revenue subordi- 

(3) Utter from the 'Principal Colleotor of Tan] ore and Triohinopoly to the 
■ Secretary to the .Police Committee, Fort St. George, dated 2Cth September 1805, 

• (4) Proceedings pf the Board of;Revenue, dated 22ad April 1816. 
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Chap. XVin. nates became Magistrates, they were at the same time entrusted 
Pox .ice with the supervision of the police. As a matter of practice this i 

an d Jai ls. su p 6r7 ision waB) ag a rule, left in the hands of the Tahsildars. This 
’ system cannot be said to have worked well, and the disclosures 

brought to light by the Torture Commission' in 1855 hastened its 
abolition. 

Tie new The organization of the present police system was commenced 
police. in 1858, audit was introduced into Trichinopoly in 1860. The 
strength of the police employed in the district on the 81st March 


1876 was as follows 

Superintendent .. .. .... .. 1 

Inspectors .. .. .. .. .. .. 13 

Sub-Inspectors ,. .. . 3 

Constables (general duty).. .. 563 

Jail Guards .105 


Distribution The following statement shows the manner in which the polioe 
of the police. Me distributed throughout the district:— 


' Divisions; j 

Number of 
Inspectors. 

1 Strength of 
all Grades. 

Number of 
Stations. 

A. Reserve, Jails,' fc. ,. 


Ill 


o ii } Trichiao P ol y Taiuci .. 

d"i][ } Udaiyirpilayam do. .„ £ 

i 

32 : 

' l 

] Musiri ■ do. .. ( 


35 

6 ' 

^ j Kulitialai do. .. { 

1 : 

38 

- 1 


Police Below are given the names of the several polioe stations accord- 

stations. ing to the divisions in which they are situated:— 


er^ffice. 


I Orderlies—Sessions and 
| Magistrates’ Courts. 

B.—Fort Station. 

1 - Cantonment. 


TuvSgudi. 


Gundur. 

Veldr. 

Kolatidr. 
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‘ Tho Village Police consists of 964 tali&ifl or village watchmen vilkge 
on salaries of Eupees 3 a month each. These officers assist the lce ' 

regular police in the prevention and detection of crime. They 
are, however, under the supervision of the Eevenue Department and 
not of the Superintendent of Polioe. They are appointed and 
dismissed by tbe Divisional Officers. 
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Opening I have not been able to find in the oldest records of the District ■ 

remarks, Court or the Collector’s Office any allusion either to the ancient 
criminal law of the Chola and Ndyak tings, or even to the modem 
criminal law of the Naw&bs. I must, therefore, refer those 
interested in this subject to Manu for the Hindu criminal law, 
and to Muhammadan law writers for information as to what was 
done with criminals in the time of the Nawdbs. I may, however, 
mention that the long period prior to that of the British 
assumption was a pre-] ail period. It has been said that .the first 
thing an Englishman does, upon settling in a new place, is to 
build a church and a jail. In those days, though they could not 
do without churches, they did without jails. The imprisonment of 
criminals was unknown both to the early Hindu kings and the 
Nawdbs. Minor offences were punished by fine and mutilation, 
serious offences with death. In the early part of the British 
supremacy, when our penal code was nominally that of the 
Musalmans, it was the duty of the Muhammadan law assessor to. • 
determine what length of imprisonment was to be considered equal 
to such and such a mutilation. Thus, “ the prisoner, having been 
found guilty, is sentenced to lose an eye, i.e., he is to be imprisoned 
for five years.” This was the substance of the futwa. 

The first British jail at Triohinopoly was a building which 
is situated on the eastern boulevard, and is now used for the. 
purposes of a look and a leper hospital, but was, till quite of late ' 
' years, the lunatic asylum of-the southern division. This building 
may possibly be suited to its present inmates, but it was a bad 
place for the insane, and a worse for prisoners, these last having been "<■ 
overcrowded to such an extent as to tax the defeotive ventilation to 
the utmost. 

The inevitable result, high mortality, led, in 1848, to the- 
building of the present District Jail, which has for the last few years 
been restricted to prisoners sentenced to short terms 'of rigorous 
imprisonment and to simple imprisonment, and to security and 
underdrial prisoners, and to civil debtors. Formerly there was,.-., 
here as elsewhere, the same overcrowding, with the same terrible-: 
consequences. I need not dwell upon familiar details. Yet I may / 
remark, in passing, that nothing worse has been recorded by 
. Howard than existed in some Indian jails of old days. 

All this is changed for the better, and there is now. at 
Triohinopoly a large Central Jail, which it beoomes my duty briefly .' 
to describe. It is situated in the vicinity of the Golden Bock, 
which isSiabout. the healthiest ate that could have been selected. . 



Hi 
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Bound it runs a wall nearly seventeen feet in height. The jail is Our.XVUI. 
built upon the radial principle, almost every-part of it being 
commanded hy the central tower. It is capable of accommodating — ' 
982 males and 86 females, at an average of 40 superficial feet 
prisoner, and is provided with separate barracks for females 
juveniles, the former being under the oharge of a matron. 

, system of conservancy is that of dry earth. 
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The excellent sanitary arrangements of our central jails, the 
employment of matrons, and segregation of juveniles are all 
indications of marked improvement in the general management o? 


The remission Another sign of the same reform is the introduction of the 
system. remission system, which enables a well-disposed prisoner to abridge 
his sentence by industry and good behaviour combined. This 
system has now been working in its entirety for nearly seven years, 
and has proved a great boon both to the convicts and to those in 
charge of them. Since its introduction there has been a steady 
diminution in the frequency and severity of punishments far 
breaches of jail discipline, and an equally steady increase in the 
outturn of all measurable work. The progress of non-measurable 
work is also noticeable, as evidenced by the comparatively small" 
number of oonvicts so employed who are reported for idleness 
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now-a-dayB. But it is in'the manufactures that the beneficent Caw. 
operation of the remission system is most clearly to be traced. For 
instance, where men used to weave a maximum of eight yards of 
police cloth per diem, they now weave thirty, and so forth. 

I proceed to briefly describe the modwt operandi of the remission 
system. . 

The sentence is represented hy marks, at the rate of sis marts 
a day, and every convict sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for 
eighteen months and upwards is credited with an additional mark 
or half-mark per diem for extra industry ; but, before being per¬ 
mitted to earn any extra marks, the convict must undergo a period 
of probation equal to one-sixth of the sentence, and while under 
probation he is put to the harder description of prison labour. Li 
no case oan the period of probation be less than one-sixth of the 
sentence, but it may be longer, as any convict who misconducts 
himself is liable to be fined a certain number of marks, which will 
retard his advancement by an equivalent number of days. When 
a convict has passed through his term of probation, he is admitted 
into the third-class, and may then commence to earn extra marks 
towards a partial remission of his sentence; should he be very 
industrious, and not be reported for any breach of jail rules, he is 
allowed to earn one extra mark per diem; for lesser industry he 
would be allowed one half-mark per diem. A convict must remain 
in the third-class for at least six months, after which, if he has 
earned the prescribed number of marks, he is promoted to the 
seoond-olass. He must remain at least four months m the 
second-class, after which period, if he has not forfeited any 
marks by misconduct or idleness, he is promoted to the first- 
class When the convict has earned in the first-class the prescribed 
number of marks, which oannot be done without earning full marks 
every day for one year, he becomes eligible for appointment to the 
lowest grade of convict servant. Besides the ordinary remission he 
may earn in this class, he is allowed to reckon additional remission 
' at the rate of one month a year. After a year’s semoe in this 
grade, he is eligible for the post of convict warder, m which he 
may earn additional remission at the rate of two months a year. 

The remaining grade of convict servant is that of work overseer, 
whose privileges are the same as those of convict warder. No 
remission is granted for conduct only, as it is on condition of good 

- conduct that convicts are allowed to earn remission by them 
industry. If, therefore, their conduct is had, they are liable to be 
fined a certain number of marks, and will forfeit by ill-conduct the 
remission they may have gained by their industry. Reconvicted 
prisoners are not debarred from earning remission, and in this 

- respect the previous career and character of the prisoner make n 
difference. 
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Chap. XYIII. The hope of earning remission has not only been fonnd to 
Police aflord. a strong incentive to continuous industry and good conduct, 
anb Jails. a powerful auxiliary in the maintenance of discipline, but has 
been attended by economy and increased efficiency in the details of 
jail management. There has not yet been time to test whether 
the habits of industry formed in jail are maintained after release, 
nor does our present system of unconditional release give means of 
observation. A system of surveillance after release is one of the 
latest achievements of civilized communities. 

The only point on whioh doubts as to the remission system 
have arisen concerns its extension to life-conviots. On the one 
hand, the objection is advanced that there should be no interfer¬ 
ence with a sentence intended to separate the criminal from society 
for ever. On the other hand, it is urged that to withdraw all hope 
from this class of prisoners is to render them desperate and -to 
deprive the jail authorities of the services of a class of men who, 
under the operation of the remission rules, are found apeoiafly 
useful. In the application of the remission system to this class of 
convicts, twenty years is considered the equivalent of a life-sentenoe. 
By this I do not mean that it is proposed to release life-convicts, : 
as a matter of course, as soon as ever they have earned the full ■ 
complement of marts which it is possible for one sentenced to : j 
twenty years’ imprisonment to gain. So far from this being the 
case, the release of life-conviots even after the expiration of twenty 
full years of imprisonment, though not unknown, is rare, and is 
then conceded by virtue of .the prerogative of mercy vested in the 
Governor in Counoil. It has, however, been found necessary to 
fix an arbitrary limit to the period which affords a basis for the 
calculation of the marks that are commuted into days. Thus, the 
only advantage, under the remission system, upon which, ceteris 
paribus, a life-prisoner can reckon as a matter of right, is the 
privilege of promotion to the highest convict grades attainable, 
vis., those of warder and. work overseer. 

The subjoined statement shows the employment of oonviots as". 
prison officers during the year 1876:— 
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From the remission system to the education of prisoners is a Cw». X™ 
natural transition. This is a question attended with many difh- 
oulties Education has indisputably a powerful effect m repressing 
the* more brutal forms of crime, but its softening and subduing Eduea 
influences here act rather in the way of prevention than of cure. 

Education is henoe of greater potency as a civilizer of free agents 
than as a reformatory instrument within the walls oi a ]m. . Ane 
other difficulties are of a more praotioal kind. Under existing 
orders, all the inmates of a jail are to he placed under instruction ; 
consequently, there must he a considerable number who, by reason 
of their advanced age and entire ignoranoe, cannot he expected to 
loam Again, there is the difficulty of getting competent teachers 
from'amongst the convicts, and the disadvantage of employing 
badly-paid free teachers, such men being likely to introduce 
forbidden articles, and to serve as means of communication between 
prisoners and the world outside the jail. Lastly, there is the 
insufficiency of the time which can he spared for the purpose of 
eduoation, without undue interference with the hours of labour, 
and the increased trouble of supervision caused by schools held at 

night, when both convict teachers and jail employes are tired 
with a hard day’s work. Then, the hulk of the jail population 
consists of those who, on release, depend, for the means of subsist¬ 
ence,, on manual labour, and, to this olass, the having learnt some 
trade or handicraft is of course more useful than a smattering of 
. book knowledge. 

The gradual recognition of these facts has led to the limiting 
of the teaching of adult criminals to a single hour of elementary 
instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic per diem. Three 
hours a day are set apart for juveniles. 

The annexed statement shows the state of eduoation of the 
oonviots imprisoned in and released from the Tnohinopoly Central 
and District Jails during the year 1876 :— 
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CHAP.Xvm. I now ten to the employment of prisoners. The advance of ; 

Police this branch of jail administration has kept pace with other improve- 
andJails. m0n | a _ g 0 i on g as jail accommodation was contracted, and the 
Employment griand policy of appealing, not merely to the fears, hnt also to 
of prisoners. k 0 pes 0 f convicts was ignored, progress in this direction was 
„ unattainahle. With the extension of jail buildings and the. 
introduction of the remission system, it has been found practicable 
to provide very considerable variety of intramural labour to Suit , 
the different classes of prisoners and the several stages of imprison- ' 
ment. Indeed, the labour of our central jails may now be. said to 
be entirely intramural, even tbe farm lands which are attached to 
some of these prisons being effectually enclosed. 

Tbe employment of convicts sentenced to rigorous imprison¬ 
ment is as essential a part of our penal system as is the loss of 1 
liberty or the prohibition of indulgences. For the right under¬ 
standing, therefore, of the rules regulating the distribution of 
prison labour, it will be well to consider tbe principles of pu ni s hm ent 
by imprisonment. 

The primary objeot of such punishment is to deter from crime 
both criminals in esse and c rimin als in posse, the latter of Course. 
by force of example. Its next objeot is to reform the criminal 

In the case of the short-sentenced prisoner, the first objeot is ; 
best attained by making him pass tbe whole of his sentenoe in s 
separate (not solitary) confinement, with unpalatable food and ultra i 
penal labour. The second and third conditions are not wanting, bat : 
there are financial impediments to separation. However, it is 
hoped these may be gradually removed. Already partial expert- i 
ments towards separating convicts from each other have been- 1 
begun at tbe Presidency Prison and the Coimbatore Central Jail. ; 

The reform of the short-sentenced prisoner is hardly to bo . 
looked for from the brief influences that oan be brought to bear? 
upon him in jail. Yet his reform may sometimes, remotely result? 
from the single useful lesson it is possible to teach him whiljf; 
there, the lesson that prison life is a life of expiation. 

The case of the long-sentenced prisoner is. similar, with 
important difference. Him, too, both for the sake of society, «$*■? 
for his own sake, is it imperative to make so feel the penalty of 
jail as shall lead him to look back upon his prison life with loath-: 
ing, and thus deter him from tbe repetition of crime. By parity, 
• . of reasoning it would, at first sight, seem as if this primary: 

objeot. of punishment could be best attained by precisely the same” 
process of stringent discipline as attends tbe short-sentenced 
prisoner throughout his incarceration. And this is true with 
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certain limitations. That is to say, such discipline is even more C. 
called for in the case of the long-sentenced prisoner, and,. since its- 
in terrorem and ad cmtigandmi conditions could not, vnth safety 
to health, be made more punitive than they already are, it would 
appear as if the only alternative was to'prolong their duration. 
But here the analogy ends. For punishment pursued beyond a 
certain point, besides tending to demoralize those who inflict it, 
defeats its own purposes, because, as beings can suffer only 
according to their capacity, it then perforce becomes inoperative.. 
Consequently, the extreme penalties of jail, by which phrase I 
desire to denote isolation (where practicable) and expiatory 
labor, are inflicted upon the long-sentenced prisoner for a certain 
well ’considered period only, that period being the part of. his 
sentenoe already described as his probation. In our central jails 
male prisoners going through this period of probation are put to 
gram-grinding, stone-breaking, breaking eocoanuts with a wooden 
mallet, excavating wells with the piek-axe, and turning am oil- 
mill. AH these forms of labour being tasked, are sufficiently 
trying and irksome to seoure a good measure of punishment. 
They strain the musoles, perceptibly quicken tbe breath, sensibly 
open the pores of the skin, and demand unflagging attention. In 
like manner, task work in grain-grinding and grain-pounding is 
exacted from female convicts undergoing their probation. 


I consider grain-grinding to be one of the very best kinds of 
punitive labour, superior even to tbe crank, because remunerative, 
while equally severe and monotonous. Iu tbe other forms of 
penal labour mentioned, unless carried on under such conditions 
of isolation as will prevent communication or distraction, it is more 
difficult to obviate the tendency of the prisoner to move slowly, 
hit lightly, and stop often. They admit of an inequality of 
exertion arising more from the various dispositions than the physi¬ 
cal capacities of the prisoners. In the grinding of grain every 
mam exerts himself equally. . 

After a preliminary course of stringent punishment, which, 
besides acting as a deterrent from crime, is thought to. prepare the 
orimiual for reformation, the long-sentenced prisoner is gradually 
transferred to industrial employment in association, such as 
weaving of various descriptions, working in leather and rattan, 
rope and mat and carpet-making, carpentry, and printing and book¬ 
binding. It seems generally agreed upon, that, while such occupa¬ 
tion is wholly unfit for those offenders who are undergoing a short 
sentenoe or are working out the first stage of their imprisonment, 
industrial employment may properly follow the more penal labour, 
and that it then exercises some moral influence upon the mind of 
the eonviot, though the extent and value of the influence are 
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Cnip.XVin. obviously not susceptible of direct proof. The forms of industrial 
Police labour in vogue hate been determined by the demands of the state, 
AsjD^Aiie. p re £ erejloe pging given to. those kinds which are the most severe, 
require least inriruotion, have the great advantage of being easily 
measured, and, with these qualifications, are most profitable. Thus, 
the uniform of the entire police force and many articles required 
by other publio departments are manufactured in the jails of the 
Madras Presidency. In the Trichinopoly Central Jail thousands 
of yardB of police cloth are annually woven, and thousands of pairs 
of police sandals are annually made. At this jail much excellent 
carpentry and gunny work is also every year turned out for 
different publio departments. 

Judged by the above standard, the weaving of gunny is an 
excellent form of industrial labour. It can be perfectly learnt in a 
few weeks, it pays, and it exeroises a great number of muscles, 
The dressing of stones is also to be recommended as requiring 
little space, and as being severe, easily learnt, unfavourable to 
communication, and comparatively profitable. 

The employment of prisoners in the district jail differs chiefly ; 
from that of prisoners in the central jail in not being so strictly 
intramural. Some of the manufactures above detailed are oarried : 
on, to a more modified extent, in the district jail, but the prisoners 
in this jail are also largely employed in quarrying and carting stone 
and lime, in digging gravel, and excavating tanks and wells. On 
some occasions gangs are hired by Municipalities, and, in rare 
instances, the employment of convict labour on useful publio works 
has been sanctioned by the Government without charge. The 
prisoners of the Triohinopoly District Jail, for example, have 
frequently (though not of late years) been placed at the disposal of 
the local Municipality free of charge, and have done good work in ' 
helping to reclaim the moat and to demolish the walls of the old 
fort. ■ 1 ' , , 

It is sometimes urged against labour at manufactures within 
the prison walls, that it is an undue competition with private ., 
capital and labour. But it is evident that the form of labour most . 
for the interest of those on whom the cost of the prison falls is that , 
which produces the largest return for the cost of maintenance, , J 
provided, of oourse, that a profitable return from industrial employ- 
meat is not elevated into the test of prison efficiency. This danger 
guarded against, though individuals may he affected, it is plain 
that any labour which is not so productive as it might he made, is 
a form of loss to the : community. It is better to employ the 
prisoners on what will not interfere with free labour only if there 
is at last equal profit. 
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The gradually-relaxed discipline and slowly-accumulated Oh 
rewards of what may he called the industrial stage having succeeded ^ 
what may he called the penal stage par excellence, the long- 
eentenoed prisoner upon whom their separate teachings have not been 
thrown away, as evidenced by continuous industry and good conduct, 
is, in the last stage of his imprisonment, usually made first a 
n^aistry and then a warder or work overseer, with the view of 
entrusting him, before release, with some of the privileges and 
responsibilities of a free man, in order to fit him for a return to a 
law-abiding community. Whether or not this final part of the 
process of our prison system is productive of reformation of 
character to the degree which is expected from it, its tendency is 
unquestionably towards the inculoation of habits of self-respect and 
self-control; and there oan be little doubt that the great majority 
of long-termed prisoners who prove themselves worthy of being thus 
utilised are found good and useful servants. At the same time, it 
must be admitted that in Indian jails convict servants are employed 
in the maintenance of discipline and the superintendence of work 
to an extent altogether unknown in other parts of the world, and 
there are some authorities to whom it seems utterly incompatible 
with the position of a convict under punishment to give him suoh 
a status, and thus to place him in a position of responsibility, and 
to entrust him with control over others. In Ceylon, prisoners who 
have served at least two-thirds of their sentence with oredit are 
even promoted to the_grade of jail constable. 

The proportion in which prison officers are employed as above 
is one maistry to every twelve convicts, and one warder or work 
overseer to every fifty. 

This notice of the distribution of prison labour would not; be 
complete did I fail to take account of the manner in which it is 
influenced by oaste, and of the kindred recognition of that most 
tenacious of national institutions in the department of eonviot diet. 

I have elsewhere said that the majority of the criminal population 
of our jails is composed of men who, on release, must earn their 
livelihood by manual labour, and that to this class instruction in 
some handicraft or trade is of more use than a smattering of book- . 
knowledge. Of course there will always be a prejudice against 
men who have once been the inmates of a jail, while, if they go 
where they are not known, the fact of their being strangers will 
operate only less prejudioially against the ohanee of their obtaining 
employment. To these obstacles, which are more or less common 
to all parts of the civilized world, must be added an obstacle 
peculiar to India, namely caste prejudice, one tendency of it being 
• to prevent a man from taking up any trade or adopting any occupa¬ 
tion other than the calling of his particular oaste. It may, 
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XVIII. indeed, be doubted wbetbex the articles thus produced would ever; 
mce find a ready sale. If they were articles of food, the produoer' 1 
If 13, would certainly have the melancholy satisfaction of consuming them 
himself. For instance, what Hindu, with any pretensions to, 
respectability, would dream of eating the coarse sugar (commonly 
called jaggery) made out of the sap of the palmyra, if it had been 
thus converted, not by the SMnfcrs, whose caste calling is the 
cultivation of this tree, but by Pariabs P But—to return to the 
point—the only recognition of caste in the jails of the Madras 
Presidency is the provision of suitable coots for all classes of 
prisoners, and the exemption from soavengering and shoe-mating 
of all exoept Pariahs, Ohudders, Yan&dies and KoravaTS. 

It appears to me that the recognition of caste within these 
oarefully-considered limits may he briefly defended in two ways. 

The defence may be based on the unquestionable difference 
between English rank and Hindu caste. The former is social, the 
latter essentially religious. This being the case, so long as caste- 
prisoners are put to suoh kinds of labour as entail loss of dignity 
alone, they are in no worse a position than that of any noble felon 
■when made to pick oakum. For example, even Brahmans will not 1 
lose oaste by coir-twisting or grain-grinding, though they will 
consider their social dignity lowered by such labour. But put them 
to shoe-making or soavengering, and they will lose oaste. 

■ I should, however, feel inclined to base the defence, not so much 
. on the differenoe between English rank and Hindu caste, as on the 
principle of law that the judge cannot sentence the criminal to any 
punishment not prescribed in tbe Penal Code, and that the superin¬ 
tendent of a jail cannot inflict any punishment not prescribed in 
the sentence. The maximum he can inflict is “ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment,” and this has never been interpreted to mean anything 
beyond loss of liberty, bard labour, and tbe prohibition of indub 
genoes. There is no crime for whioh tbe punishment prescribed is 
loss of caste. ' Putting aside the case of life-convicts, to deprive of 
oaste prisoners committed for a oertain definite term of years, thus 
rendering it impossible for them ever after to have any intercourse 
with Native society, or even with their - own wives and children, 
would he to inflict upon them a heavier punishment than even 1 
imprisonment for life. To most high-oaste prisoners death itself 
would seem preferable to such dishonour. Indeed, I am of opinion 
that if we were to compel Br&hpians to eat food cooked by a Pariah, 
or to work upon a dead skin, so many of them would commit 
suicide that the trouble of taking care of this class of prisoners 
would be greatly diminished. 





I have not yet done 'with the penal side of jail-life. Hard, 
irksome, incessant labour does not exhaust it. The labour teat of 
prison discipline, though indispensable to an unrelenting exclusion 
of comfort, is not all-sufficient. It needs to be supplemented by 
coarse food and by a planned and regulated deprivation of liberty 
amounting to much more than merewatoh and ward. With the 
subject of convict diet I shall deal separately hereafter. In this 
place I desire to remark that, from a disciplinary point of view, an 
enforced subordination and strict obedience to rules are of perhaps 
equal importance with the labour test. Such little things as rigid 
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Chat. xvm. punctuality in all the operations of the day, marching in step, keep- 
Pomce jug together in compaot squads, preserving strict silence, and the 
AMP Jam, ma j nta jjj a state of activity and attention, tend 'to diminish 
the mischief of intercourse, accustom the prisoners to the word of 
command and teach them self-restraint, and' thus must prove 
valuable aids to any system of prison-discipline. An almost military 
precision ought to pervade every part of the routine of a jail. To 
enforce a system so strict is, of course, not easy. Indispensable an 
adjunct to prison-discipline as is the hope of reward, there must be : 
also fear of punishment. Without adequate punishment it is 
impossible to reduce those who have defied the law to a condition 
of complete subordination and control. I have already dealt in 
detail with the scheme of rewards, which ohiefly affects long-term 
prisoners. I will now state the method of punishing offenceB 
against prison-disoipline. 

Jail offences. Criminal offences committed in jail, such as attempts to escape 
and petty thefts and assaults, are, except in serious oases, ordinarily 
treated as offences against prison discipline ; but the vast majority 
of offences against prison regulations fall under the heads of 
refractory and disorderly conduct, idleness and intentional mis¬ 
management of work, the possession of forbidden articles, and 
other forms of wilful disobedience. Under the Stadras Jails Act : 
(V of 1869) these offences are, with one exception, punishable by 
stripes not exceeding one hundred and fifty with a cat-o’-nine-tails, 
by restriction of diet in the manner prescribed by Government, and 
by separate confinement for not more than seven days for each 
offence. The exception is that of idleness and intentional mis¬ 
management of work, where the utmost that can be inflicted in the 
way of corporal punishment in. the most contumacious case is sixty 
lashes, though the Act seems to contemplate “ in the instance of a 
prisoner pertinaciously refusing to work,” a maximum of severity 
in respect of restriction of diet, declaring that the allowance may be 
“reduced in such degree as may be consistent with his support_ 
until he shall perform the work required from him.” However, 
the present rules for the restriction of diet do not go to this length. 
Under these rules, which have of course the force of law, Europeans 
and East Indians may be sentenced to bread and water, and Natives 
to conjee (rice gruel) for any period not exceeding three days at a 
time, during whioh they are subject to the lightest kind of labour, . 
such as picking coir. All prisoners of whatever nationality may 
also be sentenced to half-rations for any period not exceeding seven 
days at a time, during which they are subject to labour of medium 
severity, spch as twisting coir. The judicial punishment of 
solitary confinement and the jail punishment of separate confine¬ 
ment further carry with them a diminution of the ordinary rations 

by otae-third. Female prisoners and persons committed to prison or 

custody in a civil jail are exempted from corporal punishment/ 



, • h in the cane of juveniles, is inflicted with a light rattan after c* 
the of school-discipline, the maximum number of cuts ^ 

being limited to eighteen. Both in their case and m that of adults, 
ho ore flogged on the shoulder-blades, corporal-punishment is not 
infiioted X* the Medical offlcer of the jail states in vmthg that 
the prisoner can hear it without danger to his general health, nor 
except in the presence of the Superintendent and some Medical 
mihordinate. Neither can any sentence of restriction of diet or of 
eonarate or solitary confinement he carried out except upon a similar 
medical certificate, and the Superintendent and Medical officer are 
bound to note, in their respective journals, any injurious effect that 
m^he observed on the mind or health of prisoners thus confined. 

No person who has been punished under the provisions of the 
Madras Jails Act can he punished for the same offence, in, any 
other wav or by any other authority than the superintendent of 
the jail, who is legally hound to record the particulars of any such 
offence and punishment in a prescribed form.. 

The following statement shows the offences committed by, and 
the punishments inflicted on, the eonviots in the Trichinopoly 
Central and District Jails during the year 18*6:- 




I cannot quit this subject without expressing my regret at the 
frequency of corporal punishment in Indian jails. The use of 
this coarse, rough and ready, time and trouble-saving expedient 
-.lrnoat to the exclusion of other modes of coercion is, in large 
measure, attributable to the barrack-like construction of our jails, 
both district and central, and to their insufficient provision for 
•separate confinement, one of the most effective of the limited 
punishments at our disposal. Again, restriction of diet without 
seclusion of the offender is almost impracticable, as, if left in 
39 
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Chap. XVIII. association with others, he can generally manage to get extra food 
Police somehow or other. We are thus thrown back upon the lash, which ' 
has no doubt a demoralizing effect upon the offender'subjected to 
it, tending to lessen his self-respeot and to render him callous, 
though not of course to the extent observable in countries where 
the growth of individualism is greater, and the sense of the degra- 
dation of personal correction is henoe more developed. It is only 
as a preventive, and as, in some cases, likely to infliot less moral ! 
injury on the prisoner than confinement among criminals, that j 
whipping should be resorted to even as a judicial punishmeht. i 
With the projected improvement in the construction of our jails, 
flogging will take its proper place in the disciplinary code of a 
prison, namely as the ultimate resort where every other means of 
ooercion has failed. 

Scales of The following table exhibits the scales of diet in force in the 

diet. Triohinopoly Central and District Jails, which axe, with slight 

variations, those in force elsewhere:— 
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Prisoners convicted oftener than once do not receive any ration 
of rice, hut get fourteen instead of twelve meals of dry grain per 
week. In all jails great care is taken to provide a daily issue of 
wholesome vegetables, and the same amount of condiments is issued 
throughout the Presidency. The introduction of the present scale, 
of which dry grains are the staple artiole, has improved the health- 
of the prisoners, yet serves a punitive purpose, being far less palatable 
than, former scales,- where rice preponderated over dry grains.; 
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It is not only in the dietary, but also in the water-supply and CuAr.Xvm. 
cleanliness of prisoners that real care has of late years been 

enforced. In fact, our jails have undergone a complete sanitary - 

reformation, and what were pest-houses, converting sentences of 
imprisonment into sentences of death, have now become healthy 
places of confinement. In connection with this subject it may be 
well to note the precautions in force against the influence of 
epidemios prevailing throughout the Presidency upon the health 
of the prison-population. Every central jail is provided with an 
observation block, where prisoners on arrival are entirely separate 
from the rest of the inmates, and they are there detained tor 
periods varying according to the sanitary condition of the places 
whence they have been sent. The arrangements for observation m 
most of the district jails consist of temporary sheds erected in the 
vicinity of the prison. This is the case with the Tnchinopoly 
District Jail. 

The subjoined statement shows the sickness and. mortality 
' among the convicts in the Trichinopoly Central and District Jails and district 
during the yeaf 1876 :— 3 
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CHAP.XVIII. What the prisoners of the Trichinopoly Central and District 

Police Jails cost the State in the year 1876 may be learnt from the 

aito Jails. j Q ^ 0 W j n g statement, but it should be explained that civil 'debtors and 

Coat of under-trials are omitted, the former being supported from 

prisoners. gubgjgtenoe money paid by creditors and the latter from funds 

provided in the budget under Law and Justice:— 
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The following statement shows the number of prisoners confined CtaAr.xvm. 
in the subsidiary jails of the Trichinopoly District during the J?°^ 
1876 Subsidy 


“ 4c * 


Lflgudi. 
Musivi . 


Japan— 

Kilapalu- 


3rd-claas Ma- 
3r S a-dara Magis- 

2ndmd 3rd-dass| 
Magistrates. 
3rd-class Magis- 

j 2nd"and 3rd-class j 
1 Magistrates. 1 
2nd and 3rd-olas» I 


2nd-class Magis. 
Total 


Su bja£ 
wi 

the year. 
The surplu 

’"Si 


The subject of the accommodation afforded for prisoners under 
trial in subsidiary jails attraoted the attention of the Government 
of Madras in the year 1869. A committee was appointed to 
report on the existing condition of these buildings, and the 
revealed the pressing urgency for increased accommodation. The 
old subsidiary jails were too small, horribly deficient in ventila¬ 
tion, and extremely unhealthy. The present subsidiary jails are 
suitable buildings, sufficient in size, thoroughly ventilated, and 
providing for the separation of the sexes, a rare provision formerly. 
Indeed, so complete has been the success of Government in this 
direotion that the subsidiary jails, which used to be positively 
dangerous to life, are now the healthiest places of confinement m 
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,xvm. the Presidency, and, in connection with this subject, it may be 
IUCB mentioned that a similar improvement has been made throughout 
Jaii-s. t]j 0 00UIl try in respeot of police look-ups, where the same stringent 
provisions for adequate space and ventilation, and for the separa¬ 
tion of the sexes have been carefully enforced. 

The following statement shows the sickness and mortality in 
the subsidiary jails of the Trichinopoly District during the year 
1876 
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The necessity of working the prisoners undergoing short Our. XVIII. 
sentenoes of less than a month in the subsidiary jails has been Pomoe^ 
constantly'in view, hut there are great practioal difficulties in this 
matter. The prisoners are few in number in eaoh jail, they are 
chiefly of a olass that can only be employed in the rudest kind of 
works, and there are few facilities in the immediate vicinity of 
these jails for utilizing the labour of their inmates. With the 
exception of stone-breaking, little has been done in the employ¬ 
ment of these prisoners. 

Here I might stop. • But, before concluding, I desire to combat 
the notion held by many European Judges and Magistrates, and 
by still more police offioers, that our jails are not merely undeter¬ 
rent, but positively attractive to criminals. I shall have written 
to very little purpose, if what I have already said on the subject; 
of prison discipline cfoes not point in the opposite direction. Still, 
it may he asked why, if punishment is sufficiently secure, it has 
proved inadequate to arrest an undoubtedly constant increase of 
crime. Now, notwithstanding the period of general though gradual 
improvement which, if I have not overstated my ease, we have 
entered upon, I am very far from believing that prison discipline 
is yet as stringent as it ought to be. But I am still further from 
thinking that the explanation of an admitted increase of crime is 
to he found in the ineffioacy of our penal, system alone. There 
are several stumbling-blocks in the way of such a conclusion. 

Before bewailing the laxity of jail discipline, I should wish to he 
sure of the effect of much recent legislation and of many adminis¬ 
trative changes. Certainty of detection being more deterrent than 
severity of punishment, the question of the effioienoy of the polioe 
would also claim attention. Then there are stupendous social as 
weE as economic forces at work, the results of which could not be 
ignored in any searching analysis of the statistics of crime. To 
fjrf.Tmffl the causes of the growth of the jaE-population it would, 
above all, he necessary to estimate the general effect of the move- 
' mentthat is unquestionably going on towards the individualiz¬ 
ation of the ooHeotive rights and responsibiEties whioh have hitherto 
regulated Native society. The people of India are not prone to 
lay themselves open to the onward moving forces in the world 
around them, hut they are notwithstanding being graduaEy steeped 
in the disintegrating solvents of Western civilization, and,, under 
its influence, they must become less and less able to acquiesce in 
traditional methods of action and in the respeotabiEties of time- 
hallowed institutions, whEe nothing has as yet suppKed their.place 
in the popular mind. A period of transition in whioh archaic ties 
and sanctions are surely, though slowly disappearing, is likely to 
he attended by an increase of crime untE fresh controlling forces 
come into play. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CIVIL AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 


Civn.—District Court.—List of Judges of Triohmopoly.—District Munaifs.— 
Cantonment Court of Small Causes.—Village Munaifs.—Revenue Courts,— 
Registration. Ouiminal— Seaaian Court.—District Magistrate.—Divisional 

Magistrate.—Cantonment Magistrate.—Subordinate Magistrates.—Honortuy 
Magistrates—Justices of the Peace.—Village Magistrates.—Statistics. 

Civil. 

lT , The principal Civil Court in Trichinopoly is the District Court 
which has both original and appellate jurisdiction. This Court is 
presided over liy the Distriot Judge who under Section 27 of the 
Madras Civil Court’s Act (III of 1373) is vested with general 
control over all the Civil Courts of whatever grade in the district 
subject however to rules prescribed by the High Court. On the 
original side the jurisdiction of the Distriot Judge extends* subject 
to the rules contained in the Code of Civil Procedure, to all original 
suits and proceedings of a civil nature. The following statement 
shows the result of .the trial of civil suits in the District Court on 
the original side for a series of 3 years :— 
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The appeals from decrees and orders of the several District 
Munsifs in the district lie to the. District Court. The District 
Judge also hears all appeals preferred from judgments passed by 
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the Revenue Courts in the district under Act VIII of 1865 CHAr. XIX. 
(Madras). The following statement shows the appellate work of ^ 
the' District' Court for a period of 3 years:— ^'jwrlos. 



The following statement shows the extent to which Trichino- 
poly District has contributed to the civil work of the Presidency 
for a period of 5 years 



Prom 1803 to 1843 Trichinopoly was the head-quarters of the 
southern Provincial Court, which was presided over by three Judges 
'and had jurisdiction throughout Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Salem, 
Coimbatore, Madura, and Tinnevelly Districts. In September 1843 
the Provincial Court was abolished, and a Civil and Session 
Judge was appointed for the Triohinopoly District alone. The 
following is a list of the officers who have held the post of Judge 
of Trichinopoly since that date 

G. S. Greenway, September 1843—November 1845. 

"W. Harrington, November 1845—December 184T. 

E. Story, December 1847—May 1848. 

G. S. Greenway, June 1848—March 1850. 

T. E. J. Boileau, March 1850—September 1850. 

J. Bolide, September 1850—March 1851. 

J. H. Davidson, March 1851—November 1851. 

40 
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G. 8. Greenway, November 1851—June 1852. 

G. M. Swinton, July 1852—September 1852. 

G. S. Greenway, October 1852—June 1853. 

T. J. P. Hams, June 1853—October 1858. 

E. G. Clarfce, October 1858—April 1860. 

T. J. P. Harris, May 1860—January 1866. 

A. E. R. MoDoneH, February 1866—January 1867. 
P. M. Kindersley, January 1867—June 1867. 

W. McQuhae, June 1867—December 1867. 

E. Davidson, December 1867—September 1868. 

W. M. Cadell, September 1868—December 1869. 
E. Davidson, December 1869—August 1873. 

E. E. Webster, August 1873—April 1878. 

F. Brandt, April 1878. 


As there is at present no Subordinate Judge in Trichinopoly 
the Civil Courts next in importance to the District Court are those 
of the Distriot Munsifs. There are at present three of these Courts 
in the distriot, whioh are stationed at Trichinopoly, Kulittalai, and 
Perambalur. The Trichinopoly District Munsif has jurisdiction 
over the whole of Trichinopoly Taluq with the exception of 
seventy-two villages;the Kulittalai Munsif has jurisdiction over 
Musiri and Kulittalai Taluqs as well as the villag.es of Trichi¬ 
nopoly Taluq not under the Trichinopoly Munsif, and the Peram¬ 
balur Munsif over Perambalur and TJdaiydrpdlayam Talnqs. The 
original jurisdiction of the Distriot Munsifs extends to all suits, 
the value of whioh does not exceed Rupees 2,500. They have no 
appellate jurisdiction. At present all the District Munsifs in 
Trichinopoly are invested with Small Cause jurisdiction over suits 
up to Rupees 50 in value. The fcdlowing statement shows the 
result of the trial of oivil suits in the Courts of the several District 
Munsifs for 3 years :— 
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Csap. XIX. The Cantonment Magistrate is invested raider Section 7 of Act 
Civil I of 1866 (Madras) with powers of a Court of Small Causes for the 
Justice™ 1 * tria * °* suits U P to ^P 068 500 in value. He has jurisdiction 
— ' within the limits of the cantonment only. The following state- 



Trichinopoly Town Mimsif gots a salary of Rupees 40 araionth, 
and tries on an average about 2,529 cases a year. 
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The Collector, Head Assistant Collector, Deputy Collector on Chit. XIX. 
General Duties, and the Assistant Collector (when in charge of cIimbm, 
drrision) exercise judicial powers under Regulation XH of 1816, j TOII0B . 
Regulation IX of 1822, Regulation VI of 1831, and Act VIII of Kev ~ 
1865 (Madras). The following statement shows the number and courts, 
nature of the suits filed before the Revenue Officers in the district 
: under these enactments for 3 years 
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Whenever the provisions of Aot IV of 1864 (Madias) is 
extended to any district or part of a district, all fees, contributions, 
and allowances collected, &c., under Regulation VI of 1831, 
absolutely cease. Tliis Act was extended to all the Government 
villages in Trichinopoly from the 1st of January- 1875. It, 
however, does not apply to Zeminddri and Indm villages. 

Statement No. 14, given in the Appendix, shows the number and 
value of all suits disposed of in the Civil and Revenue Courts in 
the district for a series of 10 years. 

The following is the establishment entertained in the district Registration, 
for the purposes of carrying out the provisions of the Registration 
Act (HI of 1877). Up to 1875 the Treasury Deputy Collector 
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chap six was the Distriot Registrar, and drew an allowance of Rupees 100 
Cm a-month as such. In that year a special Registrar was appointed who 

and Criminal is alfJ0 ttie g u -b_B, e gistrar for Ti'iehinopoly Taluq, with the exception 
Justice. ^ L y gu j[i Division, which is under a special S ub-Registrar stationed 
at L&lgudi; Another special Sub-Registrar stationed at Kulittalai 
has jurisdiction through the whole of Musiri and Kulittalai Taluqs, 
with the exception of the divisions of the Tuxaiyur and Manapparai 
' Deputy Tahsildars. The former of these till 1878 was under the 
Deputy Tahsildar as an official Suh-Registrnr, hut in that year a 
special Sub-Registrar was appointed. The Deputy Tahsildar is 
Sub-Registrar for Manapparai. The Taluq Sheristadars of Peram- 
baldr and TJdaiydrphlayam are the Sub-Registrars for their taluqs, 
and hold their office at Perambalur and Jeyamkondasolapuram, 
respectively. There are at present in the district four special Sub- 
Registrars, including the Distriot Registrar, and three offioial Sub- 


Registrars. 

The following statement shows the number of documents regis¬ 
tered in the district for a series of i years 



The following statement gives the receipts and expenditure on 
account of registration in the several offices in the district for the 
years 1875-76 and 1876-77 


Office. 


Amount of 
Ordinary 

Amount of 

Receipts. 

Receipts. 

Espendi-' 

. 187546. 


as A.r. 

as. ‘a. r. 

bs. A. r. 

BS. A.T. 

Trichinopoly Regis- 
trar’s Office. 

Lilgudi Sub-Regis¬ 
trar’a Offioe. 
T^dr^Sub-Regis- 

Kulittalai Sub-Regis- 
trar’s Office. 
Man^paxai^Sub-Re- 

Office. 

PeramMto^ull.Be- 

■» 

2,087 2 0 

1,862 9 0 

Tr:: 

2,400 8 0 

j 348 3 0 

254 8 4 

202 1 9 

195 11 8 

iDistrict. tlle 


u ’ 391 oc 

1.73S a c 

V 18,129 3 ‘ 

)| 8,766 6 7 
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Office. 


Amount of 

SI 

Total 

Receipts. 

Total 

Expend!- . 



ns. a. r. 

». A.*. 

a. r. 

AS. A.r. 

Trichinopoly Regis- 

| 

5,972 6 0 

U74 8 6 

7,H6 18 6 

5,432 12 7 

Lalgudi Sub-Regis¬ 
trar’s Office. 

Turaiyur Sub-Regis¬ 
trar’s Office. 
Xulittalai Sub-Regis- 

Manapparai Sub-Re- 

1,550 

551 

847 8 0 

449 8 6 

17 H 0 

2 E:: 

"ZZ 

gistrar’s Office. 

Jeyamkondasolapuram 

Sub-Registrars 

Office. 

Perambalur Sub-Re- 
gistrar’a Office. 

266 

359 12 C 

:::: 

329 2 « 

200 4 3 

Total for the whole 
District. 

8,454 

j 1 * 1 ” 1 2C 

lj 2,198 13 9 

14,433 15 9 

9,077 12 I 


Criminal. 


The District Judge, in the exeroise of his oriminal jurisdiction, is Session Court, 
styled the Session Judge, and presides over the Session Court. . This 
Court cannot take cognizance of any offence as a Court of original 
jurisdiction unless the accused person has been committed to it by 
a competent Magistrate, except in the case of certain offences 
triable' exclusively by the Session Court and committed before it 
or under its own cognizance (vide Section 472 of the Civil Procedure 
Code). The system of trial by jury has not been extended to 
Trichinopoly, and all Session oases 'are tried with the aid of assessors, 
whose finding, however, the Judge has the power to set aside in oase 
he disagrees with it. The Session Judge hears appeals from the 
decisions of all the Pirst-olass Magistrates in the district. _ .Por 
magisterial purposes the district is divided into three divisions. 

The District Magistrate exercises all the powers of a Magistrate 
throughout the distriot, and is in direct magisterial charge of one 
division consisting of Trichinopoly Taluq. The Magistrates under 
him in this division are the Taluq Magistrate who is also the.Tah- 
sildar. This officer is a Second-olass Magistrate, and has juris¬ 
diction throughout the whole of the taluq, excepting the Trichinopoly 
Cantonment. The Taluq Sheristadar and Third-class Magistrate, Matrix 
the Town Sub-Magistrate, who has third-class powers and juris- 
diction in Trichinopoly town and its adjoining suburbs, in all 52 Magutoate.^ 
villages, and the Lalgudi Sub-Magistrate wbo has second-olass 
powers and jurisdiction in 131 villages. Appeals from the decisions S*-Mogi«. 
of these Magistrates lie to the District Magistrate. The Head m es ’ 
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Chap. XIX. Assistant Magistrate lias first-class powers and is in charge of 

Civn. another division comprising Musiri and Kulittalai Taluqs, and 

■ has under his supervision in Musiri the Taluq Magistrate, who 

- has second-class powers and jurisdiction throughout the taluq, 

the Taluq Sheristadar and Tliird-olass Magistrate and the Turaiyur 
Sub-Magistrate, who has third-class powers and jurisdiction 
in .126 villages, and in Kulittalai the Taluq Magistrate, who has 
second-class powers and jurisdiction throughout the taluq, the 
Taluq Sheristadar and Third-doss Magistrate and the Manap- 
parai Sub-Magistrate, who has third-class powers and jurisdiction 
in 163 villages. The appeal from the decisions of these Magis¬ 
trates lie to the Head Assistant Magistrate. The Deputy Magis¬ 
trate on General Duties has first-class powers, and is in charge 
of another division which consists of Perambalur and Udaiylr- 
pdlayam Taluqs. The Magistrates under him are in Peramhalur 
the Taluq Magistrate, who has second-class powers and jurisdiction 
throughout the taluq, and the Taluq Sheristadar and Third-class 
Magistrate, and in Udaiyirpilayam the Taluq Magistrate, who has 
second-class powers and jurisdiction over the whole taluq, the 
Taluq Sheristadar and Third-olass Magistrate, and the Kflapaluvur 
Sub-Magistrate who has second-class powers and jurisdiction in 191 
villages. Appeals from these Magistrates lie to the Deputy Magis¬ 
trate. When there is an Assistant Magistrate in the district who 
has passed the lower standard he is, as a rule, invested with first- 
class powers. At present there is an unpassed Assistant who has 
third-class powers and a Temporary Deputy Magistrate with first- 
class powers who has no direct charge, but tries cases refefred to 
him by the District Magistrate. Trichinopoly Cantonment is in 
the charge of a First-class Magistrate styled the Cantonment Magis¬ 
trate who, within the limits of his jurisdiction, has the powers of a 
Magistrate in charge of a division of a district. The Cantonment 
Magistrate is subordinate to the Distriot Magistrate and has no 
appellate jurisdiction. Trichinopoly is a second-class Cantonment 
Magistracy. There are altogether twenty-one paid Magistrates in 
the district, of whom 5 have first-class powers, 7 second-class, 
and 9 third-olass. 

Honorary There are also unpaid Honorary Magistrates appointed under 

Magistrates, g eotion 9 0 f th.0 Civil Procedure Code for Trichinopoly town. 

These Magistrates sit twice a week as a bench, with the Town 
Sub-Magistrate as their President, for the summary trial of 
offences coming within Sections 277, 278, 279, 285, 286,' 289, 
290, 292, 293, and 294 of the Penal Code, and offences against 
the Municipal Act and the conservancy clauses of the Police 
Act punishable with fine or with imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding one month. The following statement shows the number 
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of cases tried by the bench of Honorary Magistrates in Trichi- 
nopoly in 1875, 1876, and 1877 __ 


- 

Filed. | Number of Persons. | 

Disposed of. 

I 

"l| 

il 

a 1 

1 

a 

! 

18 

i ! 

1875 .. *■ 

1877 .. 

1,279 

2,584 

- 


::: 

|i;; 



The undermentioned officers in the district hare been appointed . 
Jnstioes of the Peace by Government under Act II of 1869 
The District Magistrate, the 
Head Assistant Magistrate, and 
The Cantonment Magistrate. 


' The. following statement shows the oases tried by the Justices 
of Peace in the district in 1875, 1876, and 1877 : 



The head of every village is the Village Magistrate, and as 
such is empowered by Eegulation XI of 1816 to fab 
of petty offences of assault and abusive language, and to confine 
theuffsnders in the village choultry for not more' 
or, if they are' of the lower castes, to putthem m the stocks 
to not more than six horns. Regulation IV of 1821 extends the 
above provisions to the punishment of petty thefts not attended 
with aggravating circumstances, where the value of the property 
stolen does not exceed 1 Rupee. 


Mu^ftrates, 


41 




































































1875. 
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^ | -ST ’ 

Number of Persons. 

disp«“oJ. 

Pending. | 

«°i 

Jill 

iM2 

flit 

#2 

|1l 

jlj 

| 

1 

l. 
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1 

i 

I 

i | ! 

1 

1 

Session Judge .. .' 

District Magistrate. 



",i 

"3 







"3 





Assistant Magistrate .. 

S^n^trate- '.i 

Trichinopoly Taluq Magistrate 

Trichinopoly Shtdr. 3rd-Ci« Magt. 

Town Sub-Magistrate ... 

Lfdgudi Sub-Magistrate 

MuSri Taluq Magistrate. 

Mufiiri Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt. 

Turaiytr Sub-Magistrate .. 

Kulittalai Taluq Magistrate .. 

Kulittalai Shtdr. & 3rd>01. Magt. .. 
Manapperai Snb-Magietrate .. 

Perambalur Taluq Magistrate 

) 

* 3 

5 

3 

1 

2 

s 

33 


3 

j 


i 

"2 

i 

13 




Peramballjr Shtdr. & 3rd-Cl. Magt. ., 
TJdaiytrp&layam Taluq Magistrate .. 
Udaiy&rpMayam Shtdr. & 3rd-01. Magt. 
KflapaluTtr Sub-Magistrate . . 
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Number of Persons. 

disused of. 

Pending. 
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Session. Judge .. . 
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AmUt^MagLtraS*^* 6 " !! ! 

Daputy Magistrate .. .. •• 

Cantonment Magistrate . 

Trichinopoly Taluq Magistrate 

Trichinopoly Shtdr. & 3rd-CL Magt. 
Trichinopoly Town Sub-Magistrate 
iAlgudi Sub-Magistrate 

Musiri Taluq Magistrate. 

Musiri Shtdr. & 3xd-Cl. Magt. 

Turaiytir Suh-Magistrate. 

Kulittalai Taluq Magistrate. 

Kulittftlai Shtdr. & 8rd-OL Magt. .. 
Manapparai Sub-Magistrate. 

I'erambalfir Taluq l^gifltrate 

■ij 

:: 

i 

i 

i 

jj 

:> 

1 1 

r! 

i 


1 

i 

.. 8 


1 


UdaS’fapilayam Taluq Magistrate .. 

Udaiyirpilayam Shtdr. & 3rd-CL Magt. . 
Kilapaluvur Sub-Magistrate 
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The following statement shows the extent to which the district Chap. xix. 
has contributed to the criminal work of the Presidency for a series 
of 5 years_ ' Jcsmcs. 



Statement No. 15, given in the appendix, shows the number of 
persons tried, convicted; and acquitted, and the amount of property 
lost and recovered in connection with criminal offenoes for a series 
of 10 years. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

EDUCATION. 


High™ Eilmution,—Midtllo Education.—Lover Education.—Local Fund Schools. 

—Private Lowct-oIium Schools aided under the Salary System.—Lower-class Result 

Schools.—Huhfunmudun Education.—Female Education.—Normal School_ 

Statement showing the number of Schools in the district, with reference to the 
ugoney by which they uro managed, 

CiiArrEK xx. In giving an account of tlie system of education pursued in the 
Euucation. Trioliinopoly Distinct, the best course seems to be to follow the olasBi- 
fioation of schools adopted by the Educational Department. . 

Higher Thoro is no institution in the district educating up to the B.A, 

e nation. an( j one a p to the p'.A. This is the S.P.Gh High 

School hi Triohinopoly. This school is one of the moat important 
of the Aided Collegiate Schools, and one of the largest educational 
institutions in the Presidency. There were 664 pupils in the school 
- on the 31st March 1874, 702 on the 31st March 1875, and 783 on 
the olst March 1876. Of those receiving instruction on the latter 
date, 30 were in the collegiate, 186 in the higher, and 389 in the 
lower department. The total cost to Government on account of 
the school for the official year 1875-76 was as follows:— 


Department, Department. 


In the years 1872—76 (both inclusive) 11 pupils from the school 
passed the F.A. examination at the Madras University, while 96 
matriculated during the same period. The strength of the school 
lies in'its middle department, which numbers more pupils than the 
corresponding departments in the Combaoonum College and the 
Tanjore- High School added together. Till a few years ago this 
school was in great want of proper school-house accommodation. 
In 1875, however, a suitable building was erected for this purpose 
on one side of the teppaJcuhm in the fort, the cost of which was 
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defrayed by subscriptions given by the leading Native gentlemen Chawi* 
in the district. Evucati 

The only tahiq school in the district is that at Srirangam. Middle 
The following table gives some particulars regarding this school:— c<lucation - 



The cost to Government each year per pupil during the same 
period was 3 Annas 10 Pies. This school is doing very well, hut 
suffers very much from want of a good school-house. It is at. 
present held in a mantapam, which -is in every respect most 
unsuitable for the purposes to which it is applied. 

The imddle-olass sohools in the district, aided under the Salary 
Grant System, may he divided into those under Mission management 
and those not so situated. Of the former description there is only 
one at present, the Wesleyan Mission School in Triohinopoly town. 
The following statement gives certain information regarding this 
school:— 


i 

Number of 
Teachers. 


| No. of Pupils on the 31st March, j. 


j 1874. j 1875. | 

1875. 

| | XV. | 135 | U* 1 

148 


The cost to Government on account of the middle department 
of this school in 1875-76 was Rupees 972, and on account of tho 
lower department Rupees 300. 

The following table gives information regarding the three 
Middle-class Salary Grant Schools in the district not under Mission 


Name of Schools. 

Number of 

ffigiest 

No. of Pupils on the 31st March. 

1874. 

187, | 1876. 

Kulittalai .. .. 

Turaiynr 

Ldlgudi 

: ! 


M 

i 

1 


The cost of these schools for 1875-76 was as follows: Kulittalai, 
Rupees 1,451; Turaiyfuy* Rupees 251; and Ldlgudi, Rupees 286. 
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The Kulittalai Grant-in-aidSchool is doing very well indeed , and 
l „ is thoroughly appreciated by the people of the pkce. In 1876 the 
— ading inhabitants of the village petitioned that the school AoiM 
be converted into a Taluq School, hut this request, although 
simnorted hv the Director of Public Instruction, was negatived by 
Government In 1870 there were 32 Middle-class Salary Gran - 
' in aid Schools in the district. The number, however, of the pupils 
attending these schools gradually fell off, and 29 of them were 
consequently closed between 1870 and 1875. 
lower The following statement gives some statistics regarding the 

system of lower education prevailing in the district for the years 
1874-75 and 1875-76 


- 

— 

— 

— 



On 31sfe March 187(1. 
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1,22. 

100 

2,302 

1S1 

4,4441 
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22 
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201 
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— 
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A brief account of these schools will now be given. 

Loci Fmd No schools under the Madras Education Act, Act YI of 1803, 

School! wer8 ever established iff this district. On the introduction of Act 
IY of 1871, the Madras Local Funds Act, a scheme of school 
unions for the Trichinopoly Circle was drawn up and submitted to 
the Board of Bevenue for consideration. Before, however, 
could he passed on it, a Government order issued on the28th 
March 1873, abolished thq house-tax whioh it had been intended to 
levy for the support of union schools, and with it the proposed scheme 
fell to the ground. After considerable discussion, it waa eventually 
decided to establish Local Fund Schools on what is known as the 
Combined System, under whioh the remuneration of the teachers 
consists partly of fixed salaries and partly of result grants earned 
under the ordinary rules. The scheme proposed by the Local 
Fund Board was sanctioned in G.O., No 858 of the 17th Aprf 
1875, and 23 schools were opened on this plan m the ofte 
year 18754876. * 
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On the 31st March 1877 there were 33 Looal Fund Schools Cb 
on the Combined System in the circle. The following table gives E = 
oei'tain information regarding these schools_ 


Pupils oi 
31st Mart 


MgucU 


Vaytuliu Gudlllul 


KAttuputtur .. 

Suntan " 
TJppilya^m .. 


Tondamindurai 
AriyalUr 
TJdaiydrpdlayam 
J eyamkondas61apuram 
KUapalavOr .. 
Ulaiyiir 

V &aatiriydnpatnam .. 


The fixed salary of the masters in these schools is Rupees 6 
where there are less than 30 pupils, and Rupees 7 if the number 
exceeds that figure. An assistant master on Rupees 5 is appointed 
■whenever a school has more than 30 boys. The Result Grants 
earned by the school are divided between the head and assistant 
masters in proportion to their salaries. These grants are paid to 
schools on the Combined System at only half the maximum rate given 
to ordinary Result Grant schools. The fees charged are 2 Annas 

■ »ermensemforhoysinthelowestclass,readingforthe B^st Siandard, 

3 Annas for the second, and 4 Annas when a class is formed for the 
Third Standard. Contingent expenses are charged against fees, and 
the balance distributed among the masters in the same proportion as 
the Result Grants. Whenever there is a Local Fund School m a 
- village, Results Grants are not paid to any other school m the same 
village; but if the accommodation in a Local Fund School is found 





























.CaAPtm XX. insufficient, additional Local Fund Schools may be opened in the 
Education. P lac ®- ^ g^ols in the district that come under 

A this head. These are the S P.G. Schools in Uraiyhr, Teimfe_and 
Schools aided tie p ort Xrichinopoly, which serve as feeders to the S.P.G. High 
Z\Sy School of which mention has already been made. The following 

System. 6tatemen t gives some particulars regarding these schools > 

S0h0 ° 13 ' 1876. | 1876. 18T5. | 1876. | 


~ There is only one school of the description under consideration 
in the district that is not under Mission management. This is the 
Hindu Aided School, Trichinopoly Fort. There were 63 boys in 
this school on the 3lst March 1876, and the amount of the grant 
paid to it for the year by the Trichinopoly Municipality was Eupees 
147. This school is well officered and systematically conducted. 
It suffers, however, from bad school-house accommodation. 

8 The annexed statement gives the number of lower-class schools 
and the scholars taught in them in the Triohinopoly Local Fund 
Circle and the two Municipalities for the year 1875-76. Mission 
schools are distinguished from those under other management, and 
aided from unaided institutions:— 
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There is one Government school in Trichinopoly, intended Chapter xx. 
especially for Muhammadans. It was started in 1873-, and is Education. 
located in a room over the post office in the building attached to Muhammadan 
the main-guard gate in the fort. On the 31st March 1875 there education, 
were 73 boys in this school and 65 on the 31st March 1876. Its 
cost is defrayed from Provincial funds, the charge on which on 
account of itfor 1875-76 was Rupees 454-11-6. Tamil, Hindustani 
and English are taught in this school which has been on the whole 
successful so far, and has, it is believed, had the effect of creating 
a desire among the Musalman population for education. 

There is only one Middle-class Girls’ School in the district on Frauds 
the Salary Grant-in-aid System. This is the school attached to the educatl0n - 
Roman Catholic convent in the Trichinopoly oaatonment. There 
were 73 pupils in this school on the 31st March 1876, the amount 
of the grant paid to it from Provincial funds being Rupees 600 per 
annum. There is also a Lower-class Girls’ School in Srirangam, 
which was opened in'January 1875. The number of girls in this 
school on the 1st of March 1876 was 50. The girls were favourably 
reported on by the Inspector of Schools in that year. It costs the 
Srirangam Municipality Rupees 207-6-7 ayear. The'Vice-President 
and other members of the Municipality take considerable interest 
in this school, and there is every reason to expect that it will prove 

a success. There is also a girls’school in Trichinopoly fort Imown 

as Lady Hobart’s Girls’ School. It was opened in 1874, and is held 
in a portion of the old Nawiib’s palace. The number of girls 
receiving instruction in it on the 31st March 1876 was 59, and the 
cost to Provincial funds on account of it, for a year, is Rupees 132. 

In addition to these there is a girls’ school at Irungaldr under the 
^oDugATpent of the S.P.G.. Missionary there, Mr. Kohloff, m 
which there were 63 pupils in 1876. There are also girls’ schools in. 

Porattagudi and Viragalur under Roman Catholic management, the 

grants to which are paid out of Provincial funds. 

Trichinopoly is one of the districts comprised in the range of Normal 
the Inspector of the Fourth Division. The Normal School, however, Scl1001 - 
in Trichinopoly, is under the supervision of the Inspector of the 
■ Third Division. There were in this sohool on the 31st Maroh 1876 
29 normal and 129 practising pupils. The cost of this sohool is 
defrayed altogether from Local Funds. It is held in the andienoe 
hall in the Nawdb’s palaoe, whioh was repaired and rendered 
suitable for this purpose in 1878. 

Statement No. 19, given in the appendix, shows the progress of 
education in the district for a period of ten years, and the annexed 
statement gives the number of schools according to the agency by 
; which they are managed, and the standard of the instruction 
imparted in them for the year 1875-76 :— 





Statement showing the Number of Schools in the District in 1875-76, with reference to the Agency hj which they are managei. 
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Statement showing the Number of Schools in the District, with reference to the Standard of the Instruction imparted m them ■ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

ANCIENT TEMPLES AND BUILDINGS. 


SriKingom.— Jomlrak&viimm.— Buildings on the Triehinopoly- Rocl:.—Giingai- 
kundapuram.—Jaina Imugoa. 

Of the temples in the Triehinopoly District the most important, Chap. XXI. 
from every point of view, is the great pagoda in the Srirangam r 
island, dedicated to Vishnu, to which frequent allusions are made EMflEa ’ 
in the historical portion of this work. An interesting account of Srirangam. 
this temple, and a criticism on its architectural merits, is given by 
Mr. Eergusson in his History of Indian and Eastern Archi¬ 
tecture. 

As prefatory to this account, Mr. Pergusson’s remarks on the 
manner in wliioli most Dravidian temples, and among others 
Srirangam, have grown up, and his explanation of the cause of their 
leading defects, may he inserted here. In commenting on the 
temple at Tixuvolur, he remarks that “ the nucleus of the building 
■ was a small village temple containing a double shrine, dedicated 
to Siva and his consort, standing in a cloistered court with one 
’ gopuram in front.” “ So far,” he says, “ there is nothing to distin- 
j guish it from the ordinary temples found in every village. It 
i however at some subsequent period became sacred or rich, and a 
_ second or outer court was added with two gopuras, higher than 
: the original one, and containing within its walls, numberless 
i little shrines and porches. Additions were again made at some 
subsequent date, the whole being enclosed in a oourt 940 feet 
by 701 feet, this time with five gopuras and several important 
5 shrines.” He then goes on to observe that as an artistic design, 
nothing can be worse than the plan on which the temple has been 
built. “ The gateways, irregularly placed in a great blank wall, 
lose half their dignity from their positions; and the bathos of 
their decreasing in size and elaboration, as they approach the 
sanotuary, is a mistake which nothing can redeem. We may 
admire beauty of detail, and he astonished at the elaboration and 
evidence of labour, if they are found in such a temple as this ; hut 
as an architectural design it is altogether detestable.” “ The 
temple which has been most completely marred by this false system 
of design is that at Srirangam, which is certainly the largest, and, 
if its principle of design could be reversed, would be one of the 

1 finest temples in the south of India, Here the central enclosure 
is quite as small and as insignificant as that at Timvalbr, and 
43 
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except that its dome is gilt, has potting to distinguish it from 
an ordinary village temple. The next enclosure, however, is more 
magnificent. It encloses the hall of 1,000 columns, which measures 
sorne 450 feet hy 130 feet. The number of columns is, I believe, 
Seen in front by sixty in depth, or 960 altogether ; but Ido 
not feel sure there is not some mistake m my observations, and 
tlmt the odd 40 are to be found somewhere. They consequently 
urtfnot° spaced more then ten feet apart from cento to cento; 
and as at one end the hall is hardly over 10 feet high, and in the 
loftiest place only 15 or 16 feet, and the pillars 
evenly over the floor, it will be easily understood how little effect 

such a building really produces. They are, “ 

single block of granite, and all carved more or Lss elaborately. A. 
much finer portico stretches across this court tom gopura to 
gopura ; the pillars in it are much more widely spaced, and the 
central aisle is double that of those on the sides, and crosses the 
portioo in the cento, making a transept; its height, too, is double 
that of the side aisles. It is a pleasing and graceto £ 

design; the otter is only an evidence of misapphed labour. The 
next four enclosures have nothing very remarkable in them being 
generally occupied by the Brttmans and persons connected with 
tte temple. Each, however, has, or was intended to have, four 
gopurasfone on eaoh face, and some of these ore of very ooamdmfe 
magnificence. The outer enclosure is, practoally, a b^aor fflled 
with shops, where pilgrims are lodged and fed and fleeced, lhe 
wall that encloses it measures 2,475 feet by'2,880 feet, »“ d ’.? iad 
its gopuras been finished, they would have surpassed all otters 
in tte south to the same extent as these dimensions exceed those 
of any otter known temple. The northern ^ 

river and Triohinopoly, measures 130 feet m width by 100 feet 
in depth ; the opening through it measures 21 feet 6 inches, mid 
twice that in height. The four jambs or gate-posta are each of a 
single skb of granite, more than 40 feet in height and the.roofing 
slabs throughout measure tom 23 feet to 24 feet. Had the 
ordinary brick pyramid of tte usual proportion been added to 
this tte whole would have risen to a height of nearly 300 feet. 
Even as it is, it is one of tte most imposing masses m Southern 
India, and probably-perhaps, because it never was quite finished— 
it is in severe and good taste throughout. 

Looked at tom a distance, or in any direction where the whole 
con he grasped at once, these fourteen or fifteen great gate-towers 
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cannot fail to produce a oertain effect, but even then it can only Cb 
be by considering them as separate buddings. As parts of om 
whole their arrangement is exactly that which enables them to 
produce the least possible effect that can be obtained either from 
their mass or ornament. Had the four great outer gopuras 
formed the four sides of a central hall, and the others gone on 
AVniniahing . in three or four directions, to the exterior, the effect 
of the whole would have been increased in a surpassing degree. 

To accomplish this, however, one other defect must ha,ve 
remedied: agateway even 150 feet wide m a wad nearly 2 0«0 
feet in extent is a solecism nothing can redeem ; but had the walls 
been broken in plan or star-shaped, like the plans of Ohalnkyan 
temples, light and shade would have been. obtained and due 
proportions of parts, without any moonvenience. But if the 
Dravidians ever had it in them to think of such things, A was not 
during the 17th and 18th centuries, to whioh everything m this 
temple .seems to belong.” 2 . 

Of the justice of the foregoing criticism there can be hut little 
doubt Almost every European visitor to the temples is dis¬ 
appointed with them, and the cause appears to be that assigned by 
lirPergusson. As one drives up to the unfinished gopura on 
the south side, whioh is the usual entrance, and then through it 
goes on into the first enclosure, the gdpuraB look fine, and the 
! general appearance of the buihji^s is striking; hut they load up to 
I * 0 tMng, and the centre of the building is mem and ^interesting 
l The ball of the 1,000 pillars is excessively ugly, and possessed of 
no artistic or architectural merits whatever. A good view of the 
whole building can he obtained from the top of_ the unfinished 
gopura, and a still better one from the large gopura near the 
Lu just mentioned. The island of Srirangam is very well 
• wooded and coooa trees grow dose up to the outeide hall of the 
town and are also scattered about through it. This adds greatly 
'to the beauty of the scene. Prom the large gopura, * he 
Cauvery and Coleroon can also be seen flowing round the is and but 
they are not. visible from the unfinished gdpura as the trees 
intercept the view. 

The entire mass of buildings oonsists of seven enclosures, in the 
centre of whioh is the shrine of the divinity known as Bangm^a- 
sw&mi. This shrine is surrounded by • ^ S 'X 

by 181. The second enclosure is 426 feet by 295 feet and the 
third 767 feet by 503 feet. Europeans are not allowed to enter 
these enclosures. The fourth, in which is-the 1,°00 
to which the idol is brought every year at the great festival known 
as Vaikmta Ekadesi, measures 1,235 feet by 849 feet. Over the 


ad Eastern. 
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gates at the entrances to this enclosure fire three gopuras, of which 
the eastern one is the finest in the whole temple. It is known as 
as the veltai or white gdpura, and is 146 feet 6 inohes in height. 
There are altogether fifteen gopuras in the entire group of buildings. 

Of these there are four in eaoh of the three outer walls and three in 
the one next in order. There is at present no gate or gdpura on 
the western side of this enclosure, but tradition states that there was 
a gate there formerly, but that it was blocked up because a number 
of the inhabitants of the portion of the town near it had entered 
through it and plundered the pagoda. The gate over which is the 
vellai gdpura leads into a yard to the south of the 1,000 pillar 
mantapam, in which the only respectable specimens of stone-carving 
in the temple are to be found. Even these, however, are by no 
means remarkable, and axe not for a moment to be compared with 
those in the great pagoda in Madura. During the annual festival, 
which has been already mentioned, tins yard is covered by a pandal 
erected every year at a cost of about 3,000 Rupees. In booths 
round this pandal, which is handsomely decorated, are to be seen 
various figures of gods and other mythical personages. Among 
the groups of images, that of a very sallow-faced Collector 
administering justice, surrounded by peons with a prisoner in fetters 
in front of him, is never omitted. Running round this enclosure 
there is a street, in which there are ordinary dwelling-houses and 
shops. The fifth wall measures 1,653 feet hy 1,270 feet. Outside 
it is a second street, and then a wall of 2,108 feet in length hy 
1,846 feet in breadth. This wall is surrounded by a third street, 
and then comes the seventh and last wall, which measures 3,072 feet 
by'2,521 feet. This wall is built of fine out-stone, and is 20 feet 
8 inches in height and 6 feet broad at the top. 

The great annual festival at Srirangam, which has been already 
mentioned, takes place in December or January, and lasts for about 
twenty days. On the two most important days, known as Mogiiii 
and Ekddesi, great crowds assemble, in some years as many as 20,000 
pilgrims having been known to congregate there on these occasions. 

About half a mile to the east of the famous Vishnu pagoda in 
the Srirangam island there is another remarkable temple dedicated 
to Siva, and known by the name of Jembuk&varam. 3 

Jembukesvaram is a compound of the words Jembu, a name of 
the tree known in' Tamil as Naval (Eugenia jambolana) and 
Isvara, a name of Siva. The image of the deity in this pagoda is 
, placed under a Jembu tree, which is much venerated, and is said 
to be several hundred years old; and it appears not improbable tbat 
the generally received .opinion that the pagoda takes its name 
from the tree is well founded. 


i TiruvinaikA, or tie i 
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Mr. Bergusson has given it as kis opinion tkat tins building Chap. XXL 
far surpasses tke larger temple in tlie same island in keauty as an r ^ 
architectural object. “ Tke first gateway of tke outer enclosure,” °- 

ke says, “ is not large, but it leads direct to tke centre of a kali 
containing some 400 pillars. On tke right these open on a tank 
fed by a perpetual spring, which is one of tke wonders of tke place. 

Tke corresponding spaoe on tke left was intended to be occu¬ 
pied by tke 600 columns requisite to make up tke 1,000, but this 
never was completed. Between tke two gopuras of the second 
enclosure is a very beautiful portico of cruoifonn shape leading to 
tke door of tke sanctuary, which, however, makes no show externally, 
and access to its interior is not vouchsafed to tke profane. Tke 
age of this temple is tke same as tkat of its great rival, except 
that, being all of one design, it probably was begun and completed 
at once, and, from tke simplicity of its parts and details, may be 
earlier than the great buildings of Tirumolla Ndyak. If we 
assume A.D. 1600, with a margin of ten or fifteen years either 
way, we shall probably not err muck in its date.” 4 

Mr. Bergusson is not quite correct in kis enumeration of tke 
pillars in tke large hall. There are in reality 796 of them, and if 
to these those round tke little tank tkat adjoins tke hall are added, 
of wkiok there are 142, tke total reaches 938. There are five 
enclosures in tke building. Of these the first or inner one, in which 
tke Yimana is, measures 123 feet by 126 feet, with a wall 30 feet 
high round it. Tke second is 306 feet by 197, with a wall 35 feet 
high. There is a gopura 65 feet high in this enclosure, and 
several small mantapams. Tke third enclosure is 745 feet by 197, 
surrounded by a wall 30 feet high. There are two gopuras in it, 
in. height 73 feet and 100 feet respectively. There is a oocoa tope 
in this portion of the building, in which there is a small tank and 
temple; to which the image from the great Yishnu pagoda in the 
Srirangam island is brought for one day in the year. The hall 
and tank described by Mr. Bergusson ore in the fourth enclosure, 
which measures 2,436 feet by 1,493. The wall surrounding it is 
35 feet in height and 6 feet in thickness. The fifth or outer enclosure 
contains four streets of houses. There is a small gopura over the 
western entrance, which, there is little doubt, is not more than from 
fifty to seventy years of age. 

There are a number of inscriptions to he found in various parts 
of the building. They are, however, of no great use from a his¬ 
torical point of view, as they are shnply accounts of grants of land 
made to the pagoda from time to time, and as they are, with one 
exception, without dates. One of them, however, is stated to have 
keen written in the year SAHvdhana S. 1403 or A.D. 1481-82. 

If this inscription oan he relied on, we must conolude that the 
Indian and Eastern Architecture, page 366. 
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Cha, XXI. temple is nearly 400 years old. It is generallyRelieved to have 
Ancibnt teen built before the large Vishnu temple near it. . 

TBMPX.KS, to. The Jembu bisvaram pagoda is not a rich one. It would 
annearthatit had an endowment oi 64 villages m A.D. 1750. 
In P 1820, however, it owned only 15 villages. In 1851 an annual 
money allowance of Rupees 9,450 was given tor the .pagoda m lien 
of its lands and this sum is now paid to the trustees every year. 
The building is in many parts rapidly falling into ruins, and is' 
filthy in tfaf extreme. The funds available for its maintenance 
would be quite sufficient to keep it in good order if they were 
devoted to their proper object, but this, it is needless to state, is not 

^TWo are some buildingB on and round the Trichinopoly Rook 
£? ( ndvZ<Zmdm^lai) that are deserving of notice. The ascent 
nopoly rock. L ...l ; a i, v a OO y 0 red stone staircase, the entrance to which 
is on the south ride of the rock. At the head of the first flight 
of steps a street runs completely round the rook, by the sides of 
which a number of houses have been built. At the head of the 

last flight of steps that is ooveredm there is a temple to Siva. Close 

to this is a cave-like room, cutout of the rock, which was formerly 
used as an arsenal. After this point the remainder of the ascent 
l bv means of steps cut in the rook itself, and on the sumnut there 
is a small Pillaiydr (Belly-god) pagoda. Every year m August a 
feast is held at this temple, for which a large number of persons 
assemble. A serious accident happened at this festival in 1849 

Large crowds had congregated together for the festival, and had all 

gotuptothesummitof the rock in safety. “ When, however, the 
time for descending arrived, some confusion unfortunately occurred, 
apparently from an eagerness on the part of the crowd to get 
down quickly. In the struggle some persons fell, dragging down 
others which led to such a panio-struok rush, that the stone stair¬ 
case became impassable from the heaps of dead and Jgn&Jk . 
some thousands of persons still remained on the top of the rock. 
Order was restored with difficulty by the District Magistrate 
with the assistance of the military, stopped the panic, and brought 
the people down gmdually. The rock was not..however, tdj. 

3 o’clock in the morning, and it was. calculated that at least 250 
people lost their lives on the oooarion. 

Gangaindaka. There is another very remarkable, although comparatively 
F™*- speaking unknown, temple in the district. This m the one olo 

Gangaikandapuram, a village about six miles to the east of Jeyam- 
kondaaSapuram, the hoad-quarters of the Tahsildar of th 
Udaiyirpllayam taluq. The building oonsists of one large enclo¬ 
sure meaLiring 584 feet by 372 feet. This enclosure was evidently 
once well fortified, with a strong stone wall surrounding it and 
(6) Letter from District Magistrate to Government, dated 22nd August 1849. 
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batteries at the four comers. In 1836, however, these batteries Chap. : 
were almost entirely destroyed and the wall removed by some \ 1 ( 

members df the Publio Works Department, who required the stones _ 
as materials for the dam across the river Coleroon, known as the 
lower anient, which was then under construction. In the place 
of the old wall a low one of stone has been built round two sides of 
the enolosure, hut the other sides have been left open.. The 
Vimana in the oentre of this oourtyard is a very conspicuous 
building, and strikes the eye from a great distance. The pyramid 
surmounting it reaches a height of 174 feet. There are six gopuras 
or gate pyramids in different parts of the building. Of these, that 
over the eastern entrance to the'main enclosure was evidently once 
a very fine one, being built all of stone, except at the very top, and 
not of brick, like those in Srirangam and most of the other temples 
in the south. It is now almost completely in ruins. There were 
a large number of mantapas and small buildings all round the 
oentre edifioe, but most of these have been pulled down and the 
materials carried off, and the rest are all more or less in ruins. All . 
the lower part of the oentre building is covered with inscriptions, 
hut those have not as yet, it is believed, been deciphered. In a 
letter published in the Pall MctU Gazette, Dr. Caldwell has 
remarked that he has reason to hope that future inquiry will firmly 
establish a supposition formed by him, that this temple is one of 
the-great, if not the greatest of, parent Hindu temples. He also 
states that he believes that the old and splendid temple of Tanjore 
is probably merely a model of it. There is a well in the temple 
enolosure, into which, according to tradition, the water of the 
Ganges onee flowed. Hence the name of the plaoe, Gangaikau- 
dapuram, or the place that the Ganges visited. It is not, however, 
quite certain that this derivation is correct. The plaoe is some¬ 
times called Gangaikandasolapuram, whioh would mean the place 
or city of the Chola named Gangaakandasola. Tradition-says that 
the village near the temple was once the oapital of the Chola kings, 
and the ruins of the building said to have been their palace are still 


There are a few vestiges of the Buddhists, or more probably Jaina 
of the Jains, in the distriot. The following description of one of u ” age " 
the most remarkable of these is givenin a paper by Mr. Walhouse, 
who aoted for a time as Collector of Triohinopoly, in the Indian 
Antiquary for September 1875 : — 

“ About two miles south of Kulittalai, on a wide open plain, a 
remarkable rocky ridge crops up. It may be 200 or 300 yards long, 
of no great height, and strewn with enormous boulders, one of 
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p. XXI. east, but presenting a different aspect and shape on each quarter. 

d^,T Its enormous mass, and the very small stand it rests on, make it an 

lss, &c. astonishing object viewed from any side. The eastern end of the 
ridge terminates in a precipitous pile, crowned with another vast 
boulder, square and broad, also very striking, but oi less interest 
than the other. Between tho two the ridge is covered with an 
agglomeration of immense masses, some of colossal shse, under one 
of which runs a long deep cave. The jioiut of antiquarian interest 
in the ridge consists in a square entablature that is cut on the 
eastern face of the first-mentioned boulder. It is well cut, in 
perfect preservation, and represents Buddha seated with attendants 
on each side. This lonely memorial of a vanished faith is entirely 
ignored and unnoticed by the present population. No legend even 
attaches to it; the herdsmen grazing their' cattle on the plain have 
no name for it, that 1 coaid discover at least; and it remains a 
mute witness of Buddliist or Jaina ascendancy. Though calling it 
a representation of Buddha, 0 it may also be one of Jaina Manus 
or Tirthankaras, which docs not seem improbable, considering how 
long the Jaina faith prevailed in the neighbouring Pdndyan kingdom 
of Madura.” 

This interesting carving is situated within the limits of 
Sivfiyam village, close to the road from lCulittalai to Manapparni. 
Mr. Walhouso, in the same paper, mentions as the only other 
relic of tho Jaina faith that he could hear of iu the district, a large 
Buddhist or Jaina imago, exceeding life-size, that lies prostrate 
under a hedge near the Vell&r river, not far from the point 
where it is crossed hy the highroad from Trichinopoly to South 
Areot. The image is covered with the blown sand from the 
river-bed, having only the head and shoulders exposed. In addition 
to these, however, I have met with three other figures in different 
parts of the district that I have hut little doubt are of Jaina 
origin. One of these lies half-buried in the sand close to the 
road from Lfilgutli to PulamMdi. The other two axe in 
Jeyamkondasdlapuram, the head-quarters of the Tahsildar of 
Udaiyfirpilayam Taluq. One is situated just outside the village 
on the bund of a tank, and the other is at the side of one 
of the lanes. Certain ceremonial observances are performed in 
honour of the former hy the villagers, because they believe that 
tears drop from its eyes whenever rain is wanted. The other ia 
entirely neglected. There are no traditions extant among the 
people as to the origin of these figures. They all three olosely 
resemble the image remarked hy Mr. "Walhouse in the bed of 
theVelUr. 


(6) It appears to represent Buddha in what Colonel Yule designates the western 
attitude, as a mendicant, both hands resting in the lap with the palms upward* 
the begging pot, as is often the case, omitted. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

PUDUKOTTAI. 



The Pudukottai territory resembles in its general features those Chap. XXII. 

parts of the Kamatic which depend ohiefiy on rain-fed tanks for Ptovkottai. 

their irrigation, and consists of wide plains of barren or sparsely- (j enera i 

cultivated land, perhaps somewhat more undulating than other ^ scripti ^ of 

parts of the plains of Southern India, and more interspersed with 0 coun 

picturesque rocky hills. In the south-west corner hills and jungles 

beoome the prevailing features of the landscape, and the oountry 

is extremely wild and rugged; but elsewhere cultivation has made 

successful inroads on the jungles, and rain-fed tanks, nearly 3,000 

in number, some of which are of oousiderahle magnitude, are met 

with. One of these tanks irrigates as much as 2,000 acres of 

.land. The area of the oountry is not even approximately known 

with any degree of certainty. It is generally given in the reports 

as about 1,046 square miles ; hut, considering the hilly character of 

the south-west corner, it seems not .unlikely that the area given 

in Pharoah’s Gazetteer, 1,380 square miles (which was adopted in 

the Census report), is more nearly correct than the official return 

which does not profess to take into account the unexplored hills 

and jungles. The population was 316,695, according to the 

census of 1871, whioh divided over an area of 1,880 square miles 

gives 229-5 inhabitants per square mile. The olimate is similar to 

that of the surrounding districts ; perhaps from being more open 

and nearer the sea it may he a few degrees ooolpr than Trichinopoly. 

No account has ever been kept of the rainfall, : hut it is probably 
muoh the same as that of the neighbouring districts. 1 

The British Government has no treaty with Pudukottai, theMtiorf ' 
•rajah of which, is exempt from tribute, and has courts of justice uf 0 
independent of all European superintendence. Our first connection 
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Chap XXII with the ancestors oi the present rajah, then known as Tondiman, 
FUJOT6TTM ’ was formed during the wars in theKarnatic in the eighteenth century. 

- An account of the several transactions in which TondimaA rendered 

ns assistance during these wars has been already given m the 
Political history of the district, and it is, therefore, not necessary to 
refer to them again. It will be sufficient to mention that, during 
the siego of Trioliinopoly by the French m 1752 and 1753, our 
troops in the city were more than onoe solely dependent on the 
protons received from the Pudutdttai territory, and that, rf it had 
not been for the ready and efficient manner m which Tondiman 
came to our aid and furnished us with supplies, it can scarcely he 
doubted that we should have been obliged to capitulate^ Subse¬ 
quently he was very serviceable m the wars with Hyder Ah and m 
the operations against the rebellious usurpers of the zemmdan c 
Shivaganga in Madura Distinct. The rajahs of Pudukot ai are of 
the Kallar caste, and a report furnished to Government by Mr. 
Wallace, the first Collector of Triohinopoly, on the lolioe of that 
district and Tanjore shows that at the time (1805; Tondiman was 
an AmuUmlgdr, and that ho held his land on the same tenure u 
the Poligars of Ariyalhr and Udaiy&rpalayam, the ancestors of the 
present Zemindta of those places. 3 

Grant of In 1803 Tondiman, as a reward for his saroces solicited favour- 

the fort ana a jji e consideration of a claim preferred by him to the fort and district 
Bitollf of Kflinelli, situated in the southern portion of Tanjore. He 

to th-e rajah. f oim ded his claim on a grant made of the country to him by 
Pradaba Sing, Bajah of Tanjore, andit appeared that engagements 
had been afterwards entered into by Colonel Braithwaite General 
Cooto, and Lord Macartney, on the faith of whioh he had. letakm 
the fort from Hyder Ali. In consideration of these facts the 

Government of Madras ceded the fort and district of Kilaneili to 

Tondiman in 1803 by the following grant 

Qrrnt of the Fort and District of Kilaneili to Tondiman. 

Captain Blackburne, the Eesidcnt at Tanjore, having communi¬ 
cated to me an explanation of the nature of the claims winch you 
stated hy my desire to that officer, I have, m consequence, caused 
particular inquiry to he made respecting the grounds of your right 
to the district of Kllinelli, and the result of the information which I 
have received, combined with the testimonies which have hem 
brought to my attention of the fidelity and attachment to the interests 
* J" tt J vi ft Comoanv’s Government -which have marked the 
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onduet of yourself and your ancestors, have determined m 



i;;;7er;x Shall direct tot you shall he placed in possession of the 
afort of Klldnelli, and that you shall enj oy the revenues of the distoot . 
until the final decision of the Court of Directors on your claua shall 
have been made known to this Government. 

With respect to the honorary marks of distinction which Captain 
Blaokhume has informed me that you are desirous of Pressing, I 
have determined that you and your descendants shall he permitted to 
assume the distinguishing marks of two gold 

ably to the wish which you have expressed on tot subject, and as 
total of my approbation I have desired tot two gold-**. «1 that 
description shall be prepared and presented to you in my name. 

What more ? 

Fort St. Georm, CLITE- 

8tA My 1803. 

The cession of KiUnelli was confirmed by. the Court . of 
Directors, and Tondiman was informed of the fact m the following 

„ You were informed hy a letter from Lord Clive, dated the 8th 
T ,1v 1803 of the tenure on which his Lordship was pleased to place 
Islsln of the district of Klldnelli as a reward for your 
fidelity and that of your family to the British Government 

^ v referred to the Honorable the Court of 

TV I™' agreeablyto to lotion stated in Lord Clive’s letter, I 
Directors, agreeably tome m the decision of the 
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Chap. XXII. system of management. Provided that the above conditions shall be 
Puduk6ttai, observed you and your descendants will continue in the uninterrupted 

- possession of the district in question. ' 

-What more? 

Poet St. George, (Signed) BENTINCK. 

1th March' 1806.” 4 

The grant of El&ielli was made subject to the yearly tribute 
of an elephant. The tribute; however, was not insisted upon, and 
in 1836 was formally excused. " .... 

Political Bajah Vijaya Bagunatha Tondiman died on the 1st February 

history from 1807, leaving two sons, the elder of whom aged eleven, succeeded. 
1807 to 183 . ^ minority 0 f youn g chief, the Besident at Tanjore 

exeroised a Btrict superintendence over the affairs of the State, and 
prooured a reformation of system in the Eevenue, Police, and 
Judicial Departments, besides interfering to prevent partioular acts 
of injustice. As the rajah increased in age this interference was 
gradually lessened till about 1817 when he was placed in charge 
of the whole administration. 

Bajah Vijaya Bagun&tka Bai Tondiman Bahadur died in 1825, - 
and was succeeded by his younger brother Bajah Bagundtha 
Tondiman, who died on the 13th July 1839. During his incum¬ 
bency a question of jurisdiction having arisen between the Magis¬ 
trate of Trichinopoly and Tondiman in 1834 it was decided by the 
Governor-General in Council that the subjects of petty states like 
Pudukottai, should be always amenable to tbe British Courts for 
crimes and heinous offences committed within the British territory, 
but that this practice should not be reciprocal, suoh a distinction 
being a proper prerogative of tbo paramount power. It was at the 
same time ruled, however, that the delivery of heinous criminals, 
subjects of other states, who may have fled into the British terri¬ 
tories, is entirely unobjectionable; and that a native subjeot of tbe 
British Government charged with a crime committed in another 
state, and apprehended before he had effected his escape into British 
territory, can he tried in that state. In consideration of the good 
eharaoter of Tondiman’s Government the concession was made to 
' him that on a special order of the Madras Government, for wkioh 
application was to be made in each and every ease, native British 
subjects oharged with offences oommittedin Pudukottai and appre- 
kended in British territory might he delivered over to he dealt 
with by the rajah’s courts. By Act 1 of 1849, however, this 
concession was cancelled, and it was rendered imperative that British 
subjects charged with offences in Pudukottai and apprehended 


(4) Aitchisojt’s Treaties, §c., VoL 5, pages 331-333. 
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within British limits shonld he tried by British triWls, Mas- <*«• EM- 
nmoh as the Pudukottai territory contains no court established by — 

"the authority of the Governor-General in Council. AooeBsionol 

On the decease of Rajah RagnnAtha Tondiman in 1839 his « 

B on Rajah Bamachendra Tondiman Bahadhr, the present chief-Eejaimisss. 
ta to who was then ten years of age, succeeded. Up to 1841 
the administration was conducted by the widow of the late ruler, 
assisted by two ministers, but in that year, m consequence of 
representations of injustice preferred by rel f 10nS “ 6 . t ^ a ^ 
the Resident of Tanjore was directed to reside at Pudiiottai as 
much as possible during the minority-of the t0 f 

take the immediate superintendence and control of the business of 
the country, which was, however, continued to he conducted by the 
rajah’s ministers. 

In the same year the Residency of Tanjore was abolished, and 
the charge of the Political Agency for Pudukottai was ^rusted 
to the Collector of Madura, a post held at that time by Mr. John 
Blackbume. Towards the end of the year 1844 the present rajah 
took the management of the affairs of the state into his own 
hands, his ministers being instructed to report direct to him but to 
keep the Political Agent informed regarding all disbursement^ of 
money and oases in whiohpublio servants were dismissed In April 
mi Mn Porker succeeded Mr. J. Blackbmne as Collector and 

“£Si?£. - a. »«-(«'•■“» - “JjJSfiasL 

' 2SXW. ?SSEE£ t:B:w 

ment wHch has subsisted with slight modifications to the present 

tim pn submitting Ms final report on tire disturbances, which bad 
i U st been quelled by the aid of British troops,. Mr. Facte, the 
PoLcal Ageut, whilst exonerating the rajah from any charge of 
oppression such as 

' SST SKtiSSi of 3 public business, and, 
tWefore recommended that he should be deprived of all share in 
Se direct management of thefintoces, and that the following regu- 
' lations should he laid down for the government of the country 

Ut— That the Sirkele should he made responsible to the 

Political Agent alone, who should be entitled to object, 

if he saw cause, to all appointments and dismissals. 


id Political Agent for Puda. 
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. xxn. 2»%.—That, subject to the directions of the Political Agent, the 

Sirkele should have the sole control of the finances of 
the State, the rajah being restricted to the stated sums'" 
allotted to his different items of expenditure. 

3 rdly .—That the Political Agent should be required to make to 
Government a full yearly report of the mode, satisfactory 
or otherwise, in which the affairs of the state had been 
carried on in the preceding year, the conduct of the 
rajah, the administration of justice, and the progress 
made in the liquidation of the rajah’s debts. 

4 thly .—That certain jaghires belonging to relatives of the rajah 
should be placed under the control of the Sirkele. 
bthly .—That the Political Agent should be empowered to cause 
. the expulsion from the territory of such persons as he 
might know to be endeavoring to corrupt the mind of 
the rajah and lead him into expense. 

6f hbj .—That the Political Agent should be authorized to forbid 
all sowcars and shopkeepers from lending money or 
delivering goods on trust to the rajah and his brother, 
and that the Courts of Justice should be debarred from 
receiving suits for debts due by these individuals, and 
from issuing any process for the recovery of debts 
against service lands of every description. 6 
Government in their Order, No. 395, dated 17th October 1854, 
approved of all the Agent’s proposals, except the first and sixth. As 
to the first they observed that they were unwilling to deprive the 
Tondiman altogether of his authority, as that would tend to render 
him still more useless and to confirm his bad habits. It was, 
therefore, arranged that he should exercise the power of appoint¬ 
ment and dismissal hy his Sirkele, subject to the revision of the 
Politioal Agent. The system thus introduced, which is still in force, 
is (1) That the rajah through the Diwan or Sirkele should appoint 
and dismiss ail officials subject to the revision of the Politioal Agent. 
(2) That subject to the Agent the rajah shall manage the finances, 
the rajah being restricted to his privy purse, allowances. (3) That 
there shall he a full yearly report of the affairs of the State. (4) That 
the Politioal Agent may expel from the territory all disorderly 
persons and evil counsellors. 

Lastly, in view to engage him in a position of dignity, the 
rajah was to preside over the chief court with a Judge and the 
Sirkele as co-adjutors, it being open to the Political Agent, on-any 
well-founded representation of injustice being wilfully done to 
parties by wrong deorees, to call for explanation and, if necessary, 


(6) Letter from Political Agent to the Chief Secretary to Government No. 199, 
dated 1st September 1854. 
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use his influence with the rajah, and recommend what should be Cur. XXH. 
done.’ - 

Since the rajah attained his majority the Government. of 
Madras has more than onoe interposed to insist on his regulating since i85*. 
his expenditure, and to remind him that the Honorable Court of 
Directors in 1805 made it a condition that the grant to Tondimstm 
of the district of Kilinelli should he liable to resumption upon 
satisfactory proof being given that the inhabitants labored under 
any oppressive system of government, and to wtai him that, 
should he continue regardlessly in his ruinous course of living, the 
British Government would he compelled either to withdraw the 
Political Agent from all connection with him, or to take the 
Pudukdttai country under their own control and management, and 
to assign the rajah a personal allowance not to he exceeded on any 
plea. The rajah having, in despite of all warnings, continued m 
a course of reckless extravagance, and contracted fresh debts as fast 
as with the aid of the Political Agent his old ones were cleared off. 
Government in 1859, as a mark of their displeasure, resolved to 
withhold the title of Excellency from him. 8 

In 1862 the following sanad was granted to the rajah by 
the Q-oyernor-Greneral of India 


JScmacl granted to the Bajah of Pudukottai. , dated 11th March 1862. 

“Her Majesty being desirous that the Governments of the 
several Princes and Chiefs, who now govern their own territories, 
should he perpetuated, and that the representation and dignity of 
their houses should be continued, in fulfilment of this desire this 
sanad is given to you to convey to you the assurance that, on failure 
of natural heirs, the British Government will recognize and confirm 
any adoption of a successor made by yourself or by any future chief 
of your State that may ho in accordance with Hindu law and the 
customs of your race. , 

' “Be assured that nothing shall disturb the engagement thus 
made to you so long as your house is loyal to to* crown and faithful 
to the conditions of the treaties, grants, or engagements which reeoid 
its obligations to the British Government. 

, “ (Signed) CANNING.” 

In 1865 the Political Agency was transferred from the 
Collector of Maflura to the Collector of Tanjore In 1870 the btle 
of Excellency was restored to the rajah. 9 On the 18th September 
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Chap. XXII. 1874 the Political Agency was transferred to the Collector of 

Podck&ttai. Trichinopoly, and a few months afterwards Mr. Pennington, who 
then held that post, was directed hy Government to reside for two or 
three months in Pudukfittai, make himself personally acquainted with 
the working of all the principal branches of the administration, 
Revenue, Police, Civil and Criminal Justice and Public Works and, 
after having made a complete scrutiny into the state of the country, 
submit a full report thereon with the recommendations that 
occurred to him. 10 

Mr. Pennington’s report, furnished in reply to this order, gives 
a complete account of the system of administration in force in the 
State as well as suggestions for its improvements. 11 Among other 
recommendations he strongly urged that the rajah should be 
removed from all direct share in the administration of justioe, but 
Government, in the order passed on his report, stated that they were 
unwilling to take any course that might palpably disgrace the 
rajih. As, however, it appeared probable that there would he 
no great difficulty in inducing hhn to retire voluntarily from the 
chief court, the Political Agent was directed to try to bring 
this about. Mr. Pennington had described, in detail, the several 
ciroumstances relating to the rajah’s indebtedness, and the various 
orders that had been issued on the subject. Into this question the 
Government observed that it was then unnecessary to go as it had 
been recently definitely decided 12 that the surplus revenues belonged 
to the State, that they must he used in improving the territory and 
the administration in its various branches, that the rajah had his 
oivil list and his privy purse, and was entitled to nothing more. 
The settlement that had lately been sanctioned for the payment of 
the rajah’s debts was declared to be the last that would be 
allowed, and this, it was observed, was perfectly well understood by 
all concerned. 13 The rajah has not as yet retired from the appeal 
court. In 1877 the rajah adopted his eldest daughter’s third son, - 
and this adoption has been recognized and confirmed hy the 
Viceroy. 14 

Administra. The chief administrative offioer of the State is the Sirkele who 

tlon ' draws a salary of Rupees 350 a month. In addition to his work as 

Diwan and as a member of the Appellate Court this offioer conducts 
the revenue business of the oountry through an officer known as 
the Head Karbar besides having also the direct management of the 
jaghires belonging to certain relations of the rajah. 


(10) G.O., No. 448 of the 3rd November 1874. 

(11} Letter from Political Agent to Government, dated 23rd April 1875. 

(12) G.O., No. 138 of the 4th March 1875. 

(13) G.O., No. 703 of the 15th October 1875, paragraphs 6 and 6. 

(14) Letter from the Seoretary to the Government of India read in G.O., No. 
46, of the 23rd January 1878. 
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The State is divided into three taluqs—Kolattdr, Alangndi, and Chap. xxti. 
Tirumayam—for each of which there is a Tahsiliar and a Deputy PotvkSttai. 
Tahsildar. The principal Court .of Justice is the Appellate Court 
composed of the Rajah, the Sirkele, and the Appellate Judge, who 
eroeives a salary of Rupees 200 a month. The other officers 
employed in the administration of justice are a District Magistrate 
and a Civil and Session Judge on Rupees 200 each, three Suh- 
Magistrates on Rupees 80, three on Rupees 35, a Town Sub- 
Magistrate on Rupees 50, and on the Civil side three Munsifs on 
Rupees 80, and a Small Cause Court Judge on Rupees 70. There 
are no Village Magistrates. The principles of law as laid down 
in the Courts in British India are applied in the Pudukottai 
Courts, and the rulings of the Madras High Court are considered 
binding on them. 

An account of the land tenures prevailing in Pudukottai is given Land 
in Mr. Pennington’s report, of whichmention has been made already. tenuroa - 
Out of the total area of the state, which has been estimated at 
669,332 acres, only 115,177 aores are fully assessed, about 300,000 
are either held entirely free of assessment, or are charged with 
only a nominal quit-rent. 130,000 are occupied for public purposes 
of various kinds, and 8,224 are held in lieu of salary by various 
classes of persons whose sole duty appears to be to wait upon the 
rajah. About 116,000 aores are waste. The full .assessed land 
is classed under the following heads :— 

Varapat or amdni (where the ryot pay 
, a share of the produce) 

Tirvapat (assessed with money rates) 

Land held on conditional leases 

In the case of the amdni lands, the Government share is fixed 
at 50 per cent, of the gross produce on wet lands, and 33| on dry 
land, after deducting the swatan frams (fees to village servants, &c.,) 
which are fixed at 12 J percent. Mr. Pennington described the 
evils of the amdni system as follows:— 

“Inthe first plaoe the ryots have no hereditary right to the 
enjoyment of the amdni lands they cultivate, and though, as a matter 
of fact, they generally are allowed to hold them year after year they 
have very little interest in improving them,'as they only enjoy half the 
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Ohap. XXII. addition to the authorized mehdram fixed hy the grandfather of the 

Pcdux6ttai. present rajah the cultivating ryot is ashed if he is -willing to ' pay at 

- the enhanced rate, and, if not, the land may he given to a perfect' 

stranger.” 

The only attempt ever made to introduce a permanent ryotwAri 
settlement into Pudukottai was during the time that Mr. Black- 
bume was Political Agent. It was extended to only about fifty 
villages, and, while the rates introduced for irrigated lands were 
too low, those for unirrigated Were unduly high. Mr. Pennington 
proposed that the amAni lands should be regularly surveyed and 
settled by the Madras Survey and Settlement Departments, and 
Government approved of this suggestion and directed that the 
survey and settlement should be extended to all assessed lands. 

The following account is given of the land classed as Tirvapat. 
These lands are divided into two classes; the first is called mdtnil 
kadumai, or land occupied for a long time without any cowle. or 
deed of contract. There is no uniform rate of assessment on 
land held on this tenure, the nanjah rates varying from Rupees 3 
to Rupees 6 per kurukkam of 500 gulies (an acre being 302J 
gulies) and the punjah from 10 Annas to Rupees 2. The second 
description is known as mlaitia kadamai or lands granted on 
permanent tenure. Lands which have been long waste and tracts 
oovered with jungle are usually given on this tenure hy means of 
progressive cowles where the land is unusually difficult of 
reclamation. When an offer ( kar&rmma) is made for land of this 
description a notice ( istiydr) is issued inviting competition for the 
land, and at the end of a month a cowle is granted to the highest 
bidder, no matter who he may he. As regards the third class of 
lands, namely, those held under conditional leases, we learn from 
Mr. Pennington’s report that large blocks of land and sometimes 
whole villages were leased out for a fixed amount for a definite 
term of years. In this oase the amount of lease was fixed either 
at the highest revenue on reoord or hy putting the land to public 
auction. The term of such leases was formerly ten years, but it 
had recently been reduced to five years. 

In£ms. Under this head are three jaghires or estates granted for the 

support of the near relatives of the rajah. These are the 
Chinna Ammanai Jaghire belonging to the raj ah’s nephew, yielding 
a revenue of about 55,000 Rupees, the Mil-Aramanai Jaghire 
attached to the family of Rajah GopAl Tondiman, a son of the 
rajah’s great great-grandfather hy a second wife, and the 
Manamrti Jaghire or estate attached to the ladies of the palace 
which is at present enjoyed hy the rajah’s two wives. The total 
area of these jaghires is given as about 110,000 acres. In addition 
to the above there are 95,627 acres attached to temples and 9,584 
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to almshouses as into. There are also about 100,000 acres held Chat. 2 
, on various mam tenure rates, more than half of which have the Pron:g< 
obligation of military servioe attached to them. These service 
lands are at present resumable at the will of the reigning rajah 
No survey of the into lands has ever been undertaken. 

The following statement shows the revenue of the Pudukottai Bmeima 
State for the last three faslis (revenue years) “* 

Revenue. 


Items. 


Fasli 1286. 

Faeli 1286. 



2,91^220 

is IE 

2,48^77 

Moturpha Rouse, shop and loom taxes 

.. 

Salt monopoly. 

6,677 

Income from jungles . • •• •• 

Miscellaneous •. . 

Extra sources (interest on loans, & o.) 

3,61,325 

3,44,943 

2,97,674 


An account of the system under which the land revenue is 
^raised has been given already. The tax on houses and trades 
(known as moturpha) is levied in the following manner:—Terraced 
houses are assessed at 1 Eupee per annum, tiled houses at 
8 Annas, thatched houses at 4 Annas, and huts at 6 Pies. Shops and 
bazaars are charged at the rate of Eupees 3, 2, 1, and 8 Annas, 
according to their importance. Silk looms pay 1 Eupee each, 
other looms 12 Annas, and oil-mills 2 Eupees per annum. The 
abk&ri revenue is derived from a monopoly of the right to manu¬ 
facture and sell arrack and toddy which is leased yearly. The 
manufacture of earth-salt is a Government monopoly, from which 
a revenue is derived. There are' no stamp duties in 

Pudukottai. 

A Police force was introduced into Pudukottai in 1875, which 
is governed by an Act closely modelled on the Madras Police Act 
(XXTV of 1859). The Police areplaoed under the Trichinopoly 
District Police Superintendent who receives Eupees 100 a month 
for the work of supervising them. The force is composed of 4 
Inspectors, 20 Head Constables, and 152 Constables. There is one 
jail for.long-sentenced prisoners at Pudukottai, which is in charge 
of a Jailor on Eupees 20 under the orders of the Joint Magistrate 
or Deputy Karbar. All prisoners sentenced to fifteen days’ 
imprisonment or more are sent to this jail. It is proposed to build 
subsidiary jails at the head quarters of the Tahsildars, but this has 
not been done as yet. 
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Cxir. XXII. A Registration Aot, drawn up on the model of the Registration 

VoDrxoiiAi. Aot then in foroe in British India, was introduced into Pudu-. 

Registration, kottai in 1876. A District Registrar supervises the working of 
the Act, and each of the three Tahsildars is also a Sub-Registrar 
for his talug. 

PuMic Works. There are three main lines of road in the State. These run 

from Pudukottai to Triehinopoly, Tan]ore, and Madura. In 1875 
the condition of these roads was deplorable, most of the bridges and 
culverts were in ruins, and the roads were almost impassable, except 
in fine weather. Since then an Overseer on the Madras Establish¬ 
ment has been employed as Superintendent of Public Works, and 
by this means considerable improvements have been made. The 
road between Triehinopoly and Pudukottai has been metalled and 
put in good order, and the repair of the two other main roads has 
been commenced; very much, however, in this direction remains to 
be done. The tanks throughout the oountry have been greatly 
neglected and are in urgent need of repair. 

Education. But little has been done in the way of education as yet in the 
State. The rajah keeps up a school at Pudukottai town, in which 
English is taught up to the Matriculation standard, and there are 
three vernacular sohools in the taluijs. 

Vaccination. Vaccination was introduced into Pudukottai early in the present 
century when Sir W. Blaokburne was Political Agent. Till of late. 
years, however, but little was done towards extending vaccine 
operations. At present three Vaccinators are employed, and the 
following statement shows the work done by them in the last 
three years:— 



The operations of the Vaeoinators are supervised by a pensioned 
Hospital Assistant, who is in charge of the rajah’s hospital in 
Pudukottai. 

Results of the The population of Pudukottai, according to the census of 1871, 
Census. was returned as follows 
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The annexed statement gives certain details re 
_ distribution of the population:— 
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the Ohap. xxrr. 


Ptjduk6itai. 
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Houses to a Village. 
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■s 

gg 
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1 

1 

li 

0 

H 

i 

■g. , 

If 

8,1 

ji 

1,380 

8 ! 


77,638 

316,696 


60-7 

229-5 


247-6 

1 105-665 


The following table shows the distribution of the people acoord- 



The only town of any importance in the State is Pudukottai PuduWttai 
itself which is returned, according to the last census, as having TowI1 ' 
a population of 13,978. Pudukottai is an unusually clean, airy, 
and well-built town. This is due to Rajah Yijaya Ragun&tha 
Rai Bahaddr (who died in 1825) having pulled down the whole of 
the old town which was built with narrow and tortuous lanes and 
rebuilt it in regular streets, a large number of the houses being 
tiled. This great improvement was oarried out at the suggestion 
of Sir William Blackbume, who was at that time Resident of Tanjore 
and Political Agent for Pudukottai. 
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No. 1 .—Statement slmoing the Number of Villages and Hamlets in the District of Triclmiopoly as they stood in Fasli 1284 (1874-75). 


TaMts. 

I 

t 

1 


Zemindtai. 


Tatal. | 

Inhabited. 

Jninhabited. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited. 

Inhabited. 


Inhabited. 

Uninhabited. 

Total. 

I 

'a 

I 

1 

s 

1 

I 

f 

4 

I 

j 

1 ' 
£ 

1 

1 

! 

1 

I 

1 

j 

1 

* 

1 

3 

> 

■s 

1 

I 

“8 

j 

I 

j 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

& 

l 

I 

i 

1 

■s 

J 

i 

■g 

J 

i 

a 

■s 

1 

3 

•3 

I 

1 

• 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


18 

19 

20 

1. Trichinopoly .. 

! 

838 

H6 

48 

6 





40 

30 

10 

2 

378 

ns 

58 

8 

436 

184 

2. Musiri 

667 

184 

265 

6 


20 

20 

2 


20 

11 

8 


224 

296 

10 


234 

296 

3. Kulifctalai 

930 

97 

567 

2 

75 

111 

289 

6 

69 

33 

46 

3 

6 

241 

902 

10 

150 

251 

1,052 

4. Perumbalur .. 

690 

185 

46 

31 

20 

IS 


4 


9 




212 

46 


20 

247 

66 

5. Udaiyirp&Iayam 

777 

344 

91 

20 


95 

21 

5 


17 

2 

1 


456 

114 

26 

L_ 

482 

114. 

Total .. 






^7 


T 




JL 


1,611 

M34. 



1^ 

1,712 
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the Census of 1871. 
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No. 8 .—Statement showing the Particulars of the i 
Ryotw&ri —(Continued). 

Names of the Zeminddils and Inim Villages. I 










































E TRDCHINOFOLY DISTRICT. 


N’t) 8 —Statement shewing the Particulars of the several Tenures other than 
Ryoiwdri — (Continued). 


es of the Zommdiris aad Inim Villages. 


Unenfranchised. 
{Trushinopobj Talul 

Sembangulftm . 

j uijtyawdvfigichattram, 

K6m4ku<U .. 

(JtfMiW Taluk.) 
Okkara* . 

S6nappanallAr . 

I Kdmiohipm-Hnv .. .. 

Mivalingoi 

Timpattur. 

AvArav.au .. .r 

TimppanghiU . 

ATrinimangalam .. 

Sokkanidapwram .. 

mpattf 1 *1 

__shipatti . 

Manamddu. 

i Yenkatanalltir «... 
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No. 9 .—Statement showing the Collections under the several Heads of Revenue in 
the District of Triehinopoly for a Series of Tm Years. 


Faslie. 

Official 

^Land 


income 

1 

1 

a 

■3| 

u 

111 

Stamps. 



1366-66.. 


1,10,263 

6,421 


“■ 

86,809 

15,83,484 

1276 .. 

1866-67.. 

14,44,898 

1,11,428 

081 

5,324 


80,383 

16,42,714 

1377 .. 

1867-68.. 

13,85,118 

1,27,008 


7,100 


93,685 

16,12,911 

1278 .. 

1868-69.. 

15,20,436 

1,21,264 

943 


6,958 

1,09,340 

17,57,931 

1280 

1869-70.. 

16,70,782 

17,31,283 

1,48,219 





20,27,254 

1281 .. 

1871-72.. 

14,60,234 

1,36,270 

16,682 



1,12,660 

17,24,846 

1282 .. 

1872-73.. 

15,27,337 

1,60,565 

9,429 



1,22,252 

18,19,583 

1283 

1873.74.. 

14,27,994 

1,40,439 

7 



1,21,227 

16,89,667 

1284 .. 


15,67,969 

1,26,814 




1,38,280 

j 18,33,063 


Nos. 10,11, 12, and 13 are Mank for the Triehinopoly District, 
as it has no Seaports. 
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Fees from Travellers’ Bungalo 
Balance of Bungalow Fund 


Fines and Penalties. 

Sale of other Property 
Public Works Receipts 
Public Works Refund of Expenditure. 

Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous Debt Account 

Ferry Rent .. .j 

Choultries and Markets, &c. 
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toed Funds under Act IT of 3871 for a Series of Five Years. 


Expenditure. 


1872,3 

1873-74 

1874-75 

1875-70. 

New Works. 

, Com —„ ns {B 

Educational 

3. Sanitary and f By P. W.D. 

Miscellaneous, (By Other Agency. 

4. Tolls f By P.W.D. . 

** t ByOthor Agoncy. 

6. Communications 

0 Educational / By P.W.D. 

, 8 , |5 y S‘]i5 r A sonc y- 

7. bamtnry and / By P.W.D. 

Misooilaneous. ( By OthorAgoncy. 

8 Tollll /By P.W.D . 

o^uidic wo*' D lxtrr; n a 

11 . Oontviliations to Mnmoipalitioa. &c! 

12. Tolls and Forrios .. .. . 

15. Miscellaneous. 

Total Grant I . 

1/3. Payment for Inspection 

16. Local Fund Schools. 

17. Purchase of Books, &c. 

18. Salary Grants . 

10. Roaults do. . 

Total Grant II .. 

20. Hospitals and Dispensaries .. 

21. Vaccine Establishment 

Tanks and Wells. ’ B 

23. Choultries’ Establishment, &c. 

24. Travellers’ Bungalow Establishment. 
2/5. Contributions to Municipalities .. 

Total Grant 1IT ., 

26. Establishment at thu Presidency and 

in the Collectors’ and Local Fund 
Boards* Oflions and Contingencies. 

27. Writo-bueks of Incorrect Credits of 

District Bead Fund and Balances. 

28. Miscellaneous Debt Account 

Total Expenditure .. 

29. Balance . 

Grand Totul .. 

71,745 

4,661 

4 1^44 

46, 8G5 

153 

78,158 

2,860 

15,532 

2,473 

180 

1,31,685 

1,50,037 

1,60,800 

1,88,635 

1,85,534 

l 


■«» 

z 

l!005 

2,SOS 

6,180 

4,403 

5,629 

7,292 


2,444 

2,437 

8 

2*632 

3,105 

654 

5,017 

0,001 

13,408 

10,228 

14,309 





2,118 

705 

2,814 

2,430 

2,207 

2,078 


70 


1,107 

1,379 

1,40,840 1 

,70,502 

1,90,300 

2,07,896 

2,11,102 

0,328 

39,960 

42,772 

40,456 

72,527 

1,50,108 2 

1,10,452 1 

- 33,002 

2,57,352 

2,83,719 
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